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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE NATIONAL 
APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING ACT 



TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1983 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Employment OppoRTUNmES, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.C 
Tho subcommittee met at 9:35 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 
2257, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Erlenbom, Gunder- 
son, and Nielson. 

Staff present: Susan Grayson McGuire, staff director; Teresita R 
Schroeder, administrative assistant; Bradley Jefferies, legislative 
assistant; and Tom Royals, minority labor liaison. 
Mr. Hawkins. The subcommittee will come to order. 
Over the past two decades, the Federal Government has become 
increasingly more involved in job training and manpower develop- 
ment. 

Through MDTA, CETA, and now JTPA, our Government has 
helped provide occupational skills to millions of American citizens. 

It was because of our interest in providing employment opportu- 
nities to all Americans, our recognition of the Importance of a 
trained work force to our country's well-being, and our belief that 
these programs would **'.inefit our Nation in the future, that we 
became so deeply involved. 

For these very same reasons, this subcommittee will begin re- 
viewing the national apprenticeship program with today's hearing. 

Since the passage of the National Apprenticeship Act in 1937, we 
have been engaged in protecting and promoting apprenticeship 
training in this country. This oldest and time-honored manpower 
development program has been providing our Nation with highly 
skilled craftsmen in a cost^efficient manner for over two centuries. 

Combining on-the-job training with formal technical instruction, 
apprenticeship training has proven to be the most effective means 
of teaching a very complex skill to a motivated and dedicated stu- 
dent. 

The national program has grown substantially since 1937, with 
the Federal Government, State governments, industry, labor, and 
the education and training community supporting apprenticeship 
programs in all 50 States and 3 territories. 



In M>vi, owr JVstMMi ArmTicans were training m cin apprentice- 
ship pro^rariw Man\ indu.^tnes rely on it as the sole means of 
training their skilled workers 

While the pro^,'ram has expanded in numbers* many other factors 
anWtinj; apprenticeship trainmg have changed Our long term oca- 
nomit outlook has transformed from one basi^l on our unrivaled 
'*imokestack** industries, to one based on an expanding service 
.vector 

llmh technology and other emerging growth industries are begin- 
ning to dominate our twnomy And as a result of fierce foreign 
conipi^tition. some firms find the cost of training to be prohibitive 
to their involvement 

It has been many years since we reviewed our national appren* 
ticeship program For the eightic»s and bi»yond, is apprenticeship 
^tllI the best wav to meet our skilled manpower requirements? 

Is our national program ihe best way to approach this problem*^ 

Should the Fi^ieral Government take a more active role'^ 

Mv colleagut^ and I hope that this week's hearings will help us 
an^-wtr Mune o( these and other questions about our national ap- 
prenticeship program 

The gentleman from Illinois, Mr Erienborn, has a statement 

Mr Khi.knborn Thank you. Mr Chairman 

Mr Chairman. I commend you for calling thes*,» oversight hear- 
mus Oh apprenticeship programs One of our mutual concerns is 
our Nation's unemployment and the lack of skilled workers to 
tarr> un the needed production in our defense and other major in* 
dustries Thus, it is most appropriate that we examine what has 
been a major training device ust^ by industry 

These hearings are important also in light of a growing recogni- 
tion of the need lor a closer relationship between business and the 
«'dtKation community it our citi/ens are to be educated so they can 
he empl(At^ by mdustrv without having to be trained in the basic 
-^kilU Thev <ire important m light of recent studies criticizing our 
education svstem and reports of the problems facing apprenticeship 
^♦rogram> 

Fo\ too long man\ of our major companies and a majority of our 
srniill buMiiesses — under the press of dail> business and the reali- 
ties ol the labor market — have continued to win their share cf the 
Nation's skilled workers through wage bidding, not through the 
i.<)>tl> system of training For some time, business has been going 
to the well for skilled workers without replenishing the source of 
supply 

Back in l!M)l. In^fore I bt^came a Member here. Congress conduct- 
ed a preliminary re\iew of the rt^cruitnient methods used m ap- 
prenticeship programs This week's hearings are what might be 
c*illed a new hi^ginning to something old, but something that has 
been tried and found successful 

The concept of apprenticeship h*fs served society well for genera- 
tions Craftsmanship was something that could not be learned from 
school books or lectures The best way to learn a craft was by 
doing, under the tutelage of a master And it took time — 7 years 
was common Apprentices did the hard, dirty work and put m long 
hours for paltr> wages As their skills developed, they would 
handle more complex tasks 



Tlu» roa<l \*as Iouk and hard, but the reward could be worth the 
stru;;Ki(* tJainin^: rit'iH^nition its a master craftsman put someone 
on a new lev<»l in society, and provided self-satisfaction for master* 
in^ a difTicult art 

A review of our present national apprenticeship proi^rams is 
really a study of the Nation's ability to tram master craftsmen and 
skilled workers to meet the future industrial needs. 

One of the mam purpooies of these hearinfcs is to determine 
whether the present apprenticeship programs are effective in pro- 
ducing the needed skilled craftsmen. 

I look forward to these hearings as an opportunity to better un* 
derstand the various apprenticeship trammg systems and to focus 
on how they may be improved to meet the ever<hanging needs of 
industry 

Thank you. Mr Chairman 

Mr Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr Nielson, do you have any comments? 

Mr NiKiJSON No. thank you. Mr Chairman. 

Mr Hawkins Our first witness is Mr. Robert Glover* director of 
the Ct'nter for i\ Study of Human Resources at the University of 
Texas at Austin Please proceed, Mr. Glover. 

st.\ti:mi:m oi* kohiint gmivkr, niRKcroR, ckntkr ior 

Till: STI OV Ol ll» MAN RK80rRC£8. tMVRKStTY OF TKXAS AT 
AISTIN 

Mr Glover Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

! am Robert Glover, director of the Center for the Study of 
Human Resources at the University of Texas at AusUn. 

I served as chairperson of the Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship from June I97H until August 6. !982« when I resigned to 
protest the dismterest* inactivity, and neglect which the Labor De- 
partment showed toward the work of the committee and toward ap- 
prenticeship generally 

Unfortunately, events over the past 15 months have only further 
confirmed the low priority accorded to apprenticeship by the 
present U S. Department of Labor 

Although the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship has re- 
mained chartered, not a smgle meeting has been held since June 
and a new chairperson has yet to be appointed. 

Virtually ail funded apprenticeship activities ^Aave been eliminat* 
ed Indexed, we do not even know how many registered apprentice- 
^hlps v\ibi becausne the apprenticeship data system was eliminated 
in a budget cut m January 1!)80 and according to current plans, 
will not b<» restored until the end of fiscal year 11185. 

The only response my letter of resignation received from the 
Labor D<»parl merit uiis a statement by former Assistant Secretary 
Albert Angnsani to the Wall Street Journal which noted that "the 
apprentice»hio program is a small piece of overall job training/* 

In fact, the numbers of apprentices are not insignificant. There 
are approximate?) H^\^H)i^ registered apprentices in this country, a 
nunilxr i^jual to about percent of the total anticipated enroll* 
ment under the Job Training Partnership Act this year, I would 
like to note 
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For tht*M* uppn»ntii*t*H, th<» l^»bor Department will spend three- 
tenths of I piTcvnt of the total expenditures under JTPA 

Further, as I shall show you» apprenticeship is not widely used in 
the United States, but it is intensively used in certain industrial 
si»ctors where up to 70 percent of new journeymen craftworkers are 
trained throui^h apprenticeship. 

Although apprenticeship has had its problems under every ad- 
ministration, recent performance of the Labor Department is espe- 
cially dismal. What differentiates the present Labor Department 
oftlcials from their predecessors is that this administration ques* 
tion$^ that it has any proper rote in apprenticeship and is thus 
absindontng the field under the pretext that it is a more appropri- 
ate area of activity for the States than for the Federal Ctovern- 
ment Vet. 21 of the 50 States do not have a recognized apprentice- 
ship State agency 

The l^bor Department has shown no inclination to promote the 
formation of new State agencies or to otherwise encourage States 
to take on responsibilities for apprenticeship^ Indeed, it even 
fundini all liaison discussions with existing State agencies. Appren- 
tict^hiu training seems to have no value or priority to the present 
Libor Uepartment 

BecaUvS4' they have measured their effectiveness by :he size of 
their cutbacks, current I^bor Department officials have virtually 
no positive record of achievement in apprenticeship they can point 
to for their months m office. They have in effect neglected their 
respon:$ibilities under the National Apprenticeship Act of 1937. 

Since so much misunderstanding and myth prevails regarding 
apprenticeship, it is worthwhile to spend some time at the begin* 
nmg of these hearings for reviewmg the operation of apprentice- 
ship in this country. 

/Apprenticeship is a voluntary industry-based training system in- 
volving a written contractual agreement between apprentices and 
their sponsors m which the sponsor promises to make available a 
bro<ul and structured practical and theoretical training of an estab- 
lished U'ngth in a recognized occupational skill category 

Apprenticeship is a work-study scheme which provides a system- 
atic program of on-the-job supervised training supplemented with 
related instruction, often provided in a classroom setting. 

An apprenticeship program may be sponsored by a single em- 
ployer, by a group of employers, by a single employer working 
jointly with <i union, or by a group of employers working jointly 
with a union. 

A piTststent myth that apprenticeship programs are union 
programs. In fact. Ho percent of the r>(>,704 apprenticeship programs 
rr^i^tere^ m 1979 were unilaterally sponsored by employers-^ with- 
out union participation Let me repeat that— 85 percent Not a 
smgle apprenticeship program is sponsored exclusively by a union 

Certainly, several unions have been strong supporters of appren- 
ticeship but whenever they are involved as sponsors, unions work 
jointly with e;/iployers 

Often, the larger and more established programs are jointly 
sponsored by a group of employers and a union Although these 
comprised ont> ^ percent of apprenticeship programs in 1979, they 
contained .M percent of all active apprentices. 
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The reason that I am citing the 1979 statistics again are that 
they are the most recent that are available. 

Apprenticeship is serious skilled training, best suited to jobs that 
require high levels of both mental and manual skills Such work is 
most often found in craft or technical occupations. Apprenticeship 
IS designed to take entry-level employees and train them through 
full journeymen craftworkers status 

Depending on the occupation, the length of training may range 
from I to C years, although the typical term ranges between 3 and 
4 years. 

All registered apprenticeship programs have provisions offering 
credit for prior training and work experience; many offer acceler- 
ated advancement to rapid learners; and some have revised their 
curriculum altogether from a time-baied training format to a com- 
petency-based format. 

Apprenticeship is designed to train for the industry rather than 
for an individual employer—and that is a very important point 
that is often overlooked— and completion of apprenticeship estab- 
lishes skilled worker status and transferable qualifications, 

A fundamental feature of apprenticeship is the broad training it 
offers in a wide range of skills in the craft. Apprenticeship propo- 
nents tend to view partial training programs the same way that 
lawyers would view a school that in a period of a few months 
trained individuals only to litigate divorces or that doctors would 
view a medical school to train people only to remove appendixes in 
a quick 1-year course. 

In American apprenticeship, emphasis on broad training is in 
part a response to the realities of the construction labor markets 
where, as Dunlop and Mills have pointed out, in 1970, 6 million 
workers chased the equivalent of 3.2 million full-time jobs. Being 
partially trained in such a labor market can be a significant disad- 
vantage to securing steady employment. 

Apprenticeship is an attractive form of training because it pro- 
vides earning while learning. Apprentices are regular employees 
and are paid a wage which progressively increases as their level of 
skill advances, according to a predetermined arrangement specified 
in the apprenticeship agreement 

Many apprenticeship programs have reputations for providing 
high-quality training that leads to high-paid skilled craft jobs with 
opportunity for advancement. Such training is sought after Indeed, 
several well-established apprenticeship programs normally have as 
many as 10 or 20 applicants for each training position available 

You may be familiar with the item in the New York Times that 
comes out periodically about the 500 apprentices waiting in line for 
') days before local 3 of the Electricians takes applications for ap- 
prenticeship. 

Given such popularity, apprenticeship sponsors can be quite se- 
lective in choosing apprentices. Most apprenticeship sponsors tend 
to view apprenticeship training as a major investment and, thus, 
choose apprentices who are "mature and settled down*' and likely 
to stay with a firm or trade. 

In manufacturing, apprenticeship slots are often reserved for ex- 
isting employees and are allocated partly on the basis of seniority. 
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Also, many apprenticeship sponsors give preference to military vet- 
erans over other applicants. 

As a consequence of these and other factors, the average age of a 
starting apprentice in the United States is in the midtwenties. In 
this regard, apprenticeship in the United States and Canada are 
unique. Everywhere else in the world, apprenticeship is a system 
for training teenage youth Although existing U S apprenticeships 
often provide excellent training, they are not commonly available 
to high school students or even recent high school graduates. 

Given the concern in this country over high rates of youth unem- 
ployment, you may be interested to know that the countries with 
the best developed apprenticeship systems in the world— West Ger- 
many. Switzerland, and Austria— also have f^mong the lowest rates 
of youth unemployment in the world. 

Apprenticeship today faces many problems. Almost all of the im- 
portant persistent issues can be classified into five key areas of con- 
cern, namely. No. 1, expanding and extending the use of appren- 
ticeship into occuptions for which it is appropriate, especially in oc- 
cupations of national skill shortage; No. 2, maintaining and im- 
proving the quality and cost effectiveness of training offered 
through apprenticeship; No. 3, achieving effective equality of op- 
portunity in apprenticeship, especially for women, minority men, 
and handicapped individuals, No 4, clarifying the appropriate role 
of government in apprenticeship, then deciding which is the Feder- 
al role and which is the States' role; No. 5, improving the relation- 
ship between apprenticeship and other training institutions such as 
especially the vocational education system, the Job Training Part- 
nership Act training programs, military training, training in col- 
leges and universities, vocational rehabilitation, and the veterans 
educational benefit program. 

Each of these five areas has been at issue in apprenticeship for 
decades. And each will continue to be significant to apprenticeship 
in the future. 

I might note that when I became chairman, I read the minutes of 
several past meetings of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, 
and the meetings go back to 1934, and it is incredible to me how 
recurrent these issues are over the years— literally, these are issues 
that were debated in the thirties and forties, and they are still 
issues in apprenticeship now. 

Most discussions of the significant issues facing apprenticeship 
put the need for expansion at the top of the list As many observers 
have pointed out, the quantity and quality of apprenticeship train- 
ing has widespread impact on the American economy. Training of 
skilled workers in apprenticeable occupations affects the Nation's 
position in international competition, our Nation's military pre- 
paredness, especially the mobilization of defense-related manufac- 
turing; the price and quality of goods and services obtained by con- 
sumers, backlogs in dehvery schedules; and our Nation's ability to 
take advantage of advances in technology or shifts in product mar- 
kets on a quick-response basis. 

Advocates of apprenticeship point out that apprenticeship has a 
documented record of performance as an effective training system 
and they decry the fact that it is not more widely used. Also. I 
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could provide M)nu» d<Kninientation about the effectiveness of ap- 
prenticeship if the conimittoo would like 

Apprenticeship is certainly not widely used More than half of 
the 738 occupations deemed apprenticeable by the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training do not have more than 10 active appren- 
tices nationwide Indeed, as of December 1978, there were 149 ap- 
prenticeable occupations without a single apprentice nationwide 

But there is another side to this picture. The use of apprentices 
Is; concentrated within a few occupations and industries where it 
has flourished. Three out of four apprentices work either in con- 
struction, especially in the unionized building trades or in manu- 
facturing, especially for larger firms. Both in unionized construc- 
tion and in large-scale manufacturing, the vitality of apprentice- 
ship is due to exceptional circumstances. 

In large-scale manufacturing, there has been an unusually high 
level of attachment between worker and firm, permitting the firm 
to invest significantly in training with little risk of losing the in- 
vestment. Yet, relatively few employers in the United States are 
blessed with the low turnover rates among skilled workers that 
major manufacturers enjoy. 

Unlike large-scale manufacturing, construction employers cannot 
avoid high rates of employee turnover since their industry is so 
sensitive to cyclical and seasonal change. Indeed, given the ex- 
tremely high volatility of construction employment, it is impressive 
that the industry has been able to sustain any significant long-term 
skill training. 

Yet, construction employers, with the encouragement and sup- 
port of building trade unions, have been able to develop institu- 
tions that allow them to offer high quality training in an environ- 
ment of high employee turnover; namely, the multi-employer spon- 
sorship of training and the industry training trust fund. 

After several years of studying apprenticeship, I have come to re- 
alize the great importance of these two institutions. These institu- 
tions together, with considerable dedication and effort on the part 
of the industry's leaders, have allowed construction to build some 
of the best training programs in the country. Indeed, the best train- 
ing programs in the world. 

If this committee is interested in how apprenticeship can be im- 
proved and expanded in the future, it should closely examine this 
excellent training now offered in certain manufacturing firms and 
in the building trades, especially using the multi-employer sponsor- 
ship idea and the industry training trust fund concept. 

From my experience with the Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship, I am convinced that the problems facing apprenticeship are 
not insurmountable They can be met through a process of dialog 
between all of the parties involved. 

In arranging this oversight hearing, you have sparked a renewed 
discussion of apprenticeship At very little public expense, and with 
the active, and I emphasize active, interest on the part of the Labor 
Department, the dialog can be continued, the problems overcome, 
and the promise and potential apprenticeship holds can be realized 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Robert W. Glover follows:] 
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I^K»'PAKKIi StaTKMKNT 0> RoBKRT W GU)VKR. OiRRCTOII. CkNTER fOR THE StUOY OF 

Mi'MAN H».s<)UHr»:ii, iJNivKfUftTY or Texas at Austin 

I am Robert Glover, director of the Center for the Stud)* of Human Resources at 
the University of Texas at Austin I served as chairperson of the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship from June I, 1978 until August 6. 1982 when I resigned to protest 
the disinterest, inactivity and neglect which the Labor Department showed toward 
the work of the committee and toward apprenticeship generally 

Unfortunately, events over the past 15 months have only further confirmed the 
low pnorit> accorded to apprenticeship by the present U S. Department of Labor 
Although the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship has remained chartered, not a 
single meeting has l>een held since June 1982 and a new chairperson has yet to be 
appointed Virtually all funded apprenticeship activities have been eliminated 
Indeed, we do not even know how many registered apprenticeships exist because the 
apprenticeship data system was eliminated in a budget cut in January 1980 and ac* 
cording to current plans, will not be restored until the end of fiscal year 1985. 

The only response my letter of resignation received from the Labor Department 
was a statement by former Assistant Secretary Albert Angrisani to the Wall Street 
Journal < August :{U 19S2. p U which noted that "the apprenticeship proftram is a 
small piece of overall job training." 

In fact, the numbers of apprentices are not insignificant. There are approximately 
;U)f).01)0 registered apprentices in the country, a number equal to about 30 percent of 
the total anticipated training enrollment under JTPA this year. For these appren* 
tic€*s. the l-iibor Depiirtment will spend three tenths of one percent of total expendi* 
turt»s under JTPA ' Further, as we shall see. although apprenticeship is not widely 
used in the US, it is intensively used in certain industrial sectors where up to 70 
percent of all new journeymen craftworkers are trained through apprenticeship. 

Although apprenticeship has had its problems under every odministration, recent 
performance of the l^abor Department is especially dismal. What differentiates 
present Labor IX»partment officials from their predecessors is that this administra* 
tion questions that it has any proper role in apprenticeship and thus is abandoning 
the field under the pretext that it is a more appropriate area of activity for the 
states than for the federal government Yet twenty of the 50 states do not have a 
state apprenticeship agency And the Labor Department has shown no inclination to 
promote the formation of new state agencies or to otherwise encourage states to 
take un responsibilities for apprenticeship Indeed it even defunded all liaison dis- 
cussions with existing state agencies Apprenticeship training seems to have no 
value or priority to the present Labor Department officials. 

liecause they have measured their effeci.veness by the size of their cut backs^ cur- 
rent Libor Department officials have virtually no record of positive achievement in 
apprenticeship they can point to for their 34 months in office "Hiey have in effect 
abandoned their responsibilities in the apprenticeship area 

Since so much misunderstanding and myth prevails regarding apprenticeship, it 
is worthwhile to spend some time at the beginning of these hearings reviewing the 
operation of apprenticeship m America 

What IS apprenticeship' 

Apprenticeship is a voluntary industry-based training system involving a written 
contractual employment agreement between apprentices and their sponsors in 
which the sponsor promises to make available a broad and structured practical and 
theoretical training of an established length in a recognized occupational skill cate>- 
gory Apprenticeship is a work study scheme which provides a systematic program 
of on-the-job supervised training supplemented with related instruction, often pro- 
vided in a cliissroom setting 

An apprenticeship program may be sponsored by a single employer, by a group of 
i-mployers. by a single employer working jointly with a union or by a group of em- 
(>loyers working jointly with a union A persistent myth is that apprenticeship pro- 
grams are union programs In fact. 85 percent of the 50.704 apprenticeship pro- 
grams registered in 197*) were unilaterally sponsored by employers — without union 
participation Not a single apprenticeship program is sponsored exclusively by a 
union Certainly, several unions have been strong supporters of apprenticeship but 
whenever they are involved as sponsors, unions work jointly with employers, (Kten» 
the larger and more t^tablished progranw are jointly sponsored by a group of em- 



> It shoulu noxed that unlike trainees in JTPA programs, the Ru^nty of apprentkces «re 
not economteolU di}<kdviintii>;ed Nevertheless, compared with the number of individuals served 
b> .)TPA <Mhich occupies major attention m the IVpartn^nt of Labon. the number of appfv^n- 
tice> i:» si^^niftcant 
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pfu>(*r» and a union AUhouKh tht>se comprised only 8 percent of apprenticeship pro- 
gramit in n>7!>. they containH iA ptTcent of all active apprentices 

Apprenticeship programs meeting certain minimum standards may t>e registered 
with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training in the U S Department of Labor or 
with one of thirty-two apprenticeship agencies in the states and territories The 
standards aim to assure quality, standardized training, the use of a written appren- 
ticeship ajjreement, a progressively increasing wage scale, reasonable use of proba- 
tionary periods, appropriate credit for prior work experience and training, journey- 
mar 'apprenticeship ratios suitable for training, nondiscrimination, adequate record- 
keepm>». recognition of completion and the like Apprentices who graduate from reg- 
istered apprenticeship programs are issued a certificate of completion by the regis- 
tration agency. 

Apprenticeship is senous skill tramtng, best suited to jobs which rei^uire high 
levels of t>oth mental and manual skills. Such work is most often found in craft or 
technical occupations. Apprenticeship it designed to take entry-!eve! employees and 
tri«in them through full journeymen craft workers status Depending on th^ occupa- 
tion, the length of training may range from one to six year», although the typical 
term runs three to four years All registered apprenticeship programs have provi- 
sions offering credit for prior training and work experience; many offer accelerated 
advancement to rapid learners, and some have revised their curriculum altogether 
from a lime-based training format to a conipetancy-based format Apprenticeship it 
dt^igni^ to train for the industry rather than for an individual employer and com- 
pU'tion of (ipprenticeship establishes skilled worker status and transferable qualifi- 
cations 

A fundamental feature of apprenticeship is the broad training it offers in all 
facets of the craft Apprenticeship proponents tend to view ^'partial training pro- 
grams ' the same way that lawyers would view a school that in a period of a fe^- 
months trained individuals only to litigate divorces or that doctors would view a 
medical school that trained people only to remove appendices in a quick one-year 
course In American apprenticeship, emphasis on broad training is in part a re- 
sponse to the realities of construction labor markets where, as Dunlop and Mills 
have pointed out, 'n l'.>7r> 6 million workers chased the e<iuivalent of only 3.2 million 
tull time jobs Being partially trained in such a labor market can be a significant 
disadvantiige to securing steady employments 

Apprenticeship is an attractive form of training because it provides earning while 
learning Apprentices are regular employees and are paid a wage which progressive* 
ly increases as the:r level of skill advances according to a predetermined arrange- 
ment specified in the apprenticeship agreement 

Many apprenticeship programs have reputations for providmg high quality train- 
ing that leads to high paying skilled craft jobs with opportunity for advancement 
Such training is highly sought after Indeed, several well established apprenticeship 
programs normally have as many as 10 or 20 applicants for each training position 
available Given such popularity, apprenticeship sponsors can be quite selective in 
choosing apprentices For example, in manufacturing, apprenticeship slots are often 
reserved for existing employees and allocated in part on the basis of seniority Also, 
many apprenticeship sponsors give preference to military veterans over other appli- 
cants Perhaps most important, apprenticeship sponsors tend to view apprenticeship 
training as a m^or investment and thus choose apprentices who are "mature and 
^ttled down" and likely to stay with the firm or trade 

As a consequence of these and other factors* the age of a starting apprentice in 
the US IS m the mid-twenties In this regard, apprenticeship in the VS and 
Canada are unique Everywhere else in the world, apprenticeship is a system for 
training teenage youth Although existing U S apprenticeships often provide excel- 
lent training, they are not commonly available to high school students or even 
recent high school graduates Given the concern in this country over high rates of 
vouth unemployment, you may be interested to know that the countries with the 
best developed apprenticeship systems in the world— West Germany. Switzerlarid 
and Austria— also have among the lowest relative rates of youth unemployment in 
the world 



/Xpprenticeship today faces many problems Almost all of the important persistent 
issues can be classified into five key areas of concern, namely* 

< U Expanding and extending the use of apprenticeship into occupations for which 
it IS appropriate, especially in occupations of national skill shortaee: 
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i2) MiiintnintriK aiiit inipnwin){ the quality and c06t effectiveness of training of- 
fered throui;li iipprenticetihip, 

t3) Achieving effective equality of opportunity in apprenticeship training, especial- 
ly for women, minority men and handicapped individuals; 

<4> Identifying the appropriate role for government in apprenticeship, then decid- 
inj; which is the federal role and which is the states* role. (This involves building a 
stron>:er private-public partnership and improving the federal-state partnership m 
apprenticeships and 

Improving the relationship between apprenticeship and other training institu- 
tions, such us the vocational education system, JTPA training programs, military 
training, and training in colleges and universities, vocational rehabilitation and the 
veteran s educational benefit program 

Each of these areas has been at issue in apprenticeship for decades. And each will 
continue to be significant to apprenticeship in the future. 

Most discussions of the significant issues facing apprenticeship put the need for 
expansion at the top of the list As many observers have pointed out» the quantity 
and quality of apprenticeship training has widespread impact on the American 
economy Training of skilled workers in apprenticeable occupations affects: the na* 
lion's position in international competition; our nation's military preparedness, es- 
pecially the mobilization of defense-related manufacturing; the price and quality of 
goods and services obtained by consumers; backlogs and delivery schedules; and our 
nation's ability to take advantage of advances in technology or shifts in product 
markets on a quick response basis. 

Advocates of apprenticeship point out that apprenticeship has a documented 
record of performance as an effective training system and they decry the fact that it 
is not more widely used 

Apprenticeship is certainly not widely used In fact, more than half of the 738 oc» 
cupationK deemed apprenticeable by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training do 
not have more than 10 active apprentices in training nationwide Indeed, as of De- 
cember U>78, there were 149 apprenticeable occupations without a single apprentice! 

But there is another side to this picture The use of apprenticeship is concentrated 
within a few occupations and industries where it has flourished Three out of four 
apprentices work either in construction, especially in the unionized building trades 
or tn manufacturing, especially for larger firms Both in unionized construction and 
in large-scale manufacturing, the vitality of apprenticeship is due to exceptional cir- 
cumstances 

In large-scale manufacturing, there has been an unusually high level of attach- 
ment between worker and firm, permitting the firm to invest significantly in train- 
ing with little risk of losing the investment Yet relatively few employers in the U S 
are blessed with the low turnover rates among skilled workers that migor manufac- 
turers enjoy 

Unlike large scale manufacturing, construction employers cannot avoid high rates 
of employee turnover since their industry is so sensitive to cyclical and seasonal 
change Indeed, given the extremely high volatility of construction employment, it is 
impressive that the industry has been able to sustain any significant long term skill 
training Yet construction employers, with the encouragement and support of build- 
ing trades unions, have been able to develop institutions that allow them to offer 
ht^h quality training in an environment of high employee turnover, namely, multi- 
employer sponsorship of training and the industry training trust fund. These insti- 
tutions, with considerable dedication and effort on the part of the industry's leaders, 
have allowed construction to build some of the best training programs in the coun- 
try 

If this Committee is interested in how apprenticeship can be improved and ex- 
poinded in the future, it should closely examine the excellent training now offered in 
certain manufacturing firms and in the building trades, especially using multi-em- 
ployer sponsorship and the industry training fund. 

From my experience with the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. I am con- 
vinced that the problems facing apprenticeship are not insurmountable. They can 
be met through a process of dialogue between all of the parties involved In arrang 
ing this oversight hearing, you have sparked a renewed discussion of apprenticeship. 
At very httle public expense, and with active interest on the part of the Labor De- 
partment, the dialogue can be continued, the problems overcome and the promise 
and potential apprenticeship holds can be realized 
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us Dkpaktmknt OF Labor, 
Kmi'Loymknt and Training Administration, 

Wa.shinf:ton, DC, August 6\ 1981 



Hon Raymond J Donovan. 

S4'iretan (tf Labor. (IS I\* part men I of Labor. 

Washington. DC 

IlJAR Ski R^rAR^ I><;n<>van I atn writing you to resign from my position as Chair- 
|H J son ul iht' hVdoral C'ornnuttee on Apprentl(.e^h^p I am taking this action to pro- 
lt*>t the .ib>>mal record of your administration regarding apprenticeship training 

Due to diMntero>l. inactivity and neglect on the part of your administration, the 
FVder.il (\)mniittee an Apprenticeship has bt'come no more than a facade and I can 
no longer tolerate the frustration of serving as chairperson For more than six 
months Irom September V,i^\ to April 1982, almost half of the memberships on the 
».onimittee remained vacr.nt auaiting your appointment of new members More than 
a V ear ago, the budget for the committee was eliminated and the committee has re- 
ni.imed in financial limbo ever since Finally, on July 1, 1982 the charter for the 
eunimitlcf lap5ed — not because of any conscious decision within the Department but 
becau>e the charter renewal papers have taken an extraordinarily lengthy time 
movin>j ihrough the chain of command within the Employment and Training Ad- 
nnnistration 

T\senty-two of twenty-five members of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
aro ripresentatives of the private sector and by charter the Committee reports to 
the S<'trel«ir> of I,.ibor It is ironic that at the same time that the Department of 
L.iImjf h.is been promoting greater public-private cooperation and urgmg local CETA 
priiiu' i>po!)>ors to \sork with Private Industry Councils, the Office of the Secretary 
of I,abor has been incapable of working effectively with its own private sector advi- 
sory group 

Must regrettably, huch ineffectiveness in working with the Committee is missed 
potential The member> of the Federal Committee offer to your office a huge wealth 
of knowledge and experience m training and an enthusiastic resource interested in 
working with vou Your early policy statements emphasizing your concern for pro- 
molmg training rather than income maintenance programs encouraged several com- 
mittee members, but unfortunately, in the apprenticeship area, your actions have 
failed to match your rhetoric 

Curiously, relative to other training activities of the Department, it would take 
little lime or funding to give a major boost to apprenticeship Such a move could 
h<^\e a large effect because any public dollars would be multiplied and extended 
manvfold by prunte efforts and funds American apprenticeship is primarily a vol- 
untar> privately sponsored and privately financed institution and will remain so 
But precisely because it receives so few public dollars, it also receives little attention 



The bald truth is that after more than a year and a half into this administration, 
the Department of Labor has not achieved any positive accomplishments in appren- 
ticeshiD traminii Indeed there is only a Ptany of losses for apprenticeship. You have 
all but wiped out almost every funded activity m the Department affecting appren- 
lice>hip including Apprenticeship Information Centers and Targeted Outreach Pro- 
gr<iin> These cuts of programs aimed at women and minorities not only reduce 
availability of information regarding apprenticeship but also make it likely that 
fevNiT women and minority men will be trained through apprenticeship Apprentice- 
ship New Initiatives contracts which promoted new apprenticeships and demon- 
.statod that apprenticeship training could be linked witn vocational education in 
high school were also cut All of these cuts were made across the board without re- 
spect to program performance 

Even the GATB testing service traditionally offered to apprenticeship sponsors by 
Job Service offices has a questionable future. Your attempted revisions of the Davis- 
B,u{)n Act would have undermined apprenticeship in the construction industry and 
ropUued apprentices with helpers for whom there is no training requirement All 
.sponsored research on apprenticeship has been closed down except one project 
which itself has been badly mismanaged by the Department The Diepartment has 
even eliminated the state and national apprenticeship data system so that the only 
information on numbers of apprentices is now collected through an inferior data 
.sy.stem of>e rated by the EEOC. 

Department officials have talked of decentralizing apprenticeship administration 
to the st.ites without any consideration of implications of such a move nor any co- 
herent plan for how (hat might be accomplished constructively Strengthening ap- 
prenticeship at the state level is a worthy goal but difficult issues remain to be 
worked out and some important national roles will remain For example, some mini- 
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ni.il n.ithinal .st.tiuiaals iM'wi to \w iiu-t In our highly mobile society, transferability 
ui skilU Ls im{N)rt.int A,i ininwt>rkfr trnined in North Dakota ought to be prepared 
.md able to work nt tlu- Siiiiu- trade in California. 

The Kinploynu-nt and Training Administration recently has been reorganized de- 
moting the Burt-au of A pprenticetihtp and training to the bottom of the organization 
chart and inserting two to three additional layers of bureaucracy between the 
lUirtMit and the Assistant Secretary Large numbers of staff vacancies including po- 
>itiotKs ttir state and regional directors have renuimed unfilled BAT staff have been 
decimated by reduction-in-force notices* and remaining workers have lived under 
constant threat of furl ugh or future layoff It is difTicult to imagine a worse environ- 
ment for accomplishing anything constructive Personnel cuts are likely to lead to 
fewer registered apprentices 

If apprenticeship is to help meet the nation's need for increased skill training, the 
number of apprenticeship training places must be significantly expanded and the 
orphan status that apprenticeship now endures in the Labor Department must be 
eliminated 

Perhajw most of all, we must come to realize that training is indeed a joint enter- 
pri/e dost>rving and demanding the close cooperation of both the private and public 
>ectors Further, it is a joint venture that strongly influences our nation's defense 
capabilities, productivity, economy and trade position in world markets 

I urge you to rt*consider the apparent low priority you have placed on apprentice* 
>hi|» and the vvork of the Federal Con^mittee on Apprenticeship I hope you will 
work fcHjpi-ratively with the next chairperson of the committee. 
Since rel> , 

RoBfcIRT W GlX)vKR, 

Chnirperson. Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. 

Mr. Hawkins Thank you, Mr. Glover. 

The last paragraph of your statement suggests that the Labor 
Department is not actively involved or interested, it seems, in ap- 
prenticeship training. Can you explain why that would be true? 

Mr. Glovkr. I think it is because they feel they have no role, 
that this is really a State prerogative, that there is really no na- 
tional function in the system that they need to serve. 

There are a couple of other things that are going on. I mentioned 
that some of these issues are very persistent issues. They have 
been with us for decades, literally. And apprenticeship has its trou- 
bles with every administration It is just that this one is particular- 
ly had. 

Part of this problem is that apprenticeship is funded— any kind 
of apprenticeship activity in the Labor Department is funded from 
dibcretionary funds or from piecemeal funds that are bootlegged 
from other kinds of sources There is no dedicated funding for ap- 
prenticeship. 

And during tight budgets, discretionary funds disappear. And 
^iven low priority, apprenticeship doesn*t receive any kind of atten- 
tion. 

So I think that part of it is a matter of the philosophy of this 
particular Department. But part of it also is a structural matter, 
that although there is a very good act. the Fitzgerald Act, that di- 
rects the Secretary to undertake certain activities, there is no kind 
of dedicated funding for apprenticeship. I think that is part of the 
problem. 

Mr. Hawkins. When in comparison with other training pro- 
grams, such as the Job Training Partnership Act; and prior to that. 
CETA: and prior to that MDTA, how would you rate apprentice- 
ship training? Would you say that the Federal Government has ne- 
glected apprenticeship training and given more emphasis to these 
other programs? 
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Mr. Glovkr. I think so, and I think that is for a few reasons, one 
of which IS that there is a lot of- money riding on some of these 
other systems, like CETA, and the Job Training Partnership Act— 
this year. I think it is $3.5 billion 

If I were sitting in the role of Assistant Secretary of Labor, I 
would certainly pay attention to where those funds are going be- 
cause I was responsible for those funds And because there is very 
little money going toward apprenticeship, I think that would tend 
to get low priority. 

Understand me, though, what I am not advocating is that a lot of 
money be put into apprenticeship. I don*t think that is the proper 
course. But certainly it should receive more attention. 

I think another reason that it doesn't receive very much atten- 
tion IS that it is a system that involves a lot of collaboration. It in- 
volves collaboration with the Department of Education, for exam- 
ple. It involves collaboration with a variety of industry people, 
union, nonunion, and so on. And a lot of these actors don't see eye- 
to-eye on every issue. And that makes that collaboration a difficult 
proces.<5 

So that is kind of another thing that makes this area difficult to 
get involved in. 

But to answer your question, I think that apprenticeship has re- 
ceived a very low priority compared to many of the Labor Depart- 
ment activities you have indicated. 

Mr. Hawkins. The collaboration, it would seem to me, is the very 
thing that is desirable. Over a long period of time this committee, 
and to some extent Congress itself, has been seeking this type of 
collaboration as making the end product much more successful in 
solving the problem. 

We have had that problem in almost every employment and 
training program that we have undertaken. The Congress, I think, 
has been highly supportive of the idea and still talk about it— 
maybe we haven't achieved it. The very thing that you say is very 
difficult, collaboration is implied in the apprenticeship program 
and certainly should influence the philosophy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The other point that you make about the funding, it seems to me 
that that is a matter of choice. The Department itself, insofar as I 
know, and this is not referring to the current Department of Labor 
alone, has chosen to let funding for apprenticeship research in a 
discretionary capacity 

I have never known any interest or any request made, any inter- 
est demonstrated or any request made by any sector of labor on 
this particular subject before this committee. 

I think the mere fact that we haven't had oversight is an indica- 
tion of the lack of concern 

Now, putting all those things aside as to what has happened, the 
point is should this have happened? Should there be a more dy- 
namic role played by the Department of Labor in, let us, say, push- 
ing the apprenticeship program'^ Would it be desirable'^ Would it 
have, let's say, much more effect? Would it be much more cost ef- 
fective"^ And would it be much more desirable in the long run if we 
put some of the mterest that we have demonstrated in ad hoc pro- 
gram.«^— we seem to develop them during a crisis and then forget 
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about them, and as soon as unemployment tends to go down — into 
apprenticeship'^ 

Do you think that assuming that we did redirect the moneys into 
programs of this kind and given a Labor Department that had an 
interest in it, regardless of what administration that may be, do 
you thtnk it would be desirable to place more emphasis in this di- 
rection? 

Mr Glover Absolutely. I think that the story of apprenticeship 
is in large measure a story of unrealized potential. Almost every 
presentation I have heard about apprenticeship talks about if only 
it were used more widely; or if only these principles were applied 
to youth unemployment; or if only whatever 

I think there really is a lot of potential and a lot of mileage that 
this committee, the Congress, the Government, and the Labor De- 
partment, can get by investing more time and effort in apprentice- 
ship. There is no question about that 

On the point of collaboration, I have been reading and rereading 
the National Apprenticeship Act and I noticed that the act, in 
1937, directed the Secretary of Labor to, among other things, coop- 
erate with the Office of Education. That is in the act 

I doubt that the Labor Department has had two conversations 
with the Office of Education about apprenticeship over the last 
year There is a clear indication that they are neglecting their obli- 
gations under the existing law 

Further, I would like to point out that there is something they 
can do, that they can collaborate on. They sponsored a project 
under the CETA program — a very innovative demonstration 
project for starting in-school apprenticeships. That is where young- 
sters would get a start on apprenticeship in the senior year of high 
school. 

This, it seemed to me, had a lot of potential for serving youth, 
high school youth, and recently graduated youth through appren- 
ticeship, through this in-school idea Yet, there has been no effort 
to tr> to mobilize a broader replication of that very successful dem- 
onstration project 

There are thmgs that they could do, is what I am saying. There 
are items that could be on the agenda but the meetings are just not 
held at all right now 

Mr Hawkins I don't have any more questions. Let me yield at 
this time to Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr Eri.enborn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me, first of all, apologize for having to go m and out I asked 
the chairman to hold these hearings and I wish I could spend every 
minute this morning at this hearing, but I have another very im- 
portant meeting next door and I am scheduled to testify before a 
Judiciary subcommittee in the middle of the morning. 

Mr Hawkins You may remember that I told you this would 
happen, to both of us [Laughter.] 

Mr. Erlenborn. It is a condition of life here, I think 

But in any event, I am going to spend as much time as I can 
here this morning 

I do, Mr Glover, appreciate your testimony 

You talked about the Labor Department both m this administra- 
tion and prior administrations not giving the attention to appren- 
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tiuvship that ihvy .should and in particular, this administration not 
i?KMng the national role vtTbU^ the State role as an important 
thing 

Could you spell that out a little more for us*^ Tell us what, in 
>uui opinion, is the necebbity of Federal attention to apprenticeship 
and actuitv bv the Labor Department so that the apprenticeship 
programs can be healthy? 

Mr Gi,ovFR That is a good question and it is something that I 
may not have a full answer on but I think what I would like to do 
m response to that question is start by referring back to the Na- 
tional Apprenticeship Act, which says that the Secretary of Labor 
i& authorized and directed to formulate and promote the further- 
ante of labor standards, and so on; to bring together employers and 
labor for the formulation of programs for apprenticeship, and to co- 
operate with the Office of Education. 

This promotional role seems to be a real role that the Labor De- 
partment has nationally, OK., and for some national interest loo, 
because of considerations in the economy, I think. 

The second idea that I would like to indicate on this question is 
that it seems to me there is some need for assuring there is some 
transferability of training A sheet metal worker that is trained in 
New Orleans ought to be able to work in Miami or San Francisco 

We need some kind of minimal standards that are national 
standards to assure that kind of transferability, 

A related pomt is that many of the organizations that work with 
apprenticeship, I am talking about industry organizations, both 
management associations, labor organizations. Government agen- 
cies such as the EEOC, and so on, are all established nationally 

I might add also, that what has impressed me in my dealings 
\Mth apprenticeship is that some of the most interesting things, the 
most innovative things, are happening nationally. 

Take a look, for example, at the industry training fund that the 
.^heet metal industry has established And what they are doing in 
terms of promoting curriculum, in terms of looking ahead to see 
^vhat 15 going on in solar energy, what the implications of that are 
for the sheet metal industry, and so on 

I think that that kind of activity is happening nationally There 
ought to be some kind of a relationship that the Labor Department 
has with that kind of national activity There needs to be some 
kind of national focus. 

A fourth thing is that there needs to be some kind of a central 
clearinghouse for disseminating information Not all of the innova- 
tion IS happening nationally There are some local innovations that 
are quite interesting and worthwhile There needs to be some way 
of tellmg what is going on in North Carolina to the other States 
For example. North Carolina experimented this last summer with 
a verv innovative idea, and that was hiring vocational instructors 
from vocational schools as apprenticeship training representatives, 
that IS. the apprenticeship agency hired them for the summer. 

I think it is really worthwhile to try to let other States know 
about this kind of innovation, particularly if it worked out, what 
Its success was. what kind of steps need to be taken to assure its 
success, and so on 
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There are ail kinds of other innovalioM. ^nnecticul right now 
has a tax credit for training machinists through apprenticcthip* I 
think it would be really worthwhile^! think a national rote, lo try 
to focus some attention on that, particularly if that tax credit ap» 
proach is successful, to tell other States about. 

There are a variety of other things—other innovations that are 
made by program sponsors that ought to get some Rational atten* 
tioR and visibility so that we can promote the rapidity of the learn* 
ing that goes on in the system, and the tmnsfer of information and 
knowledge. 

There is another area, too— another good exi^mple of this particu* 
lar element. There are probably 10 or 12 States that pay money to 
develop curriculum for apprenticeship programs; plus, I think 
there are 6 curriculum development labs that are sponsored under 
the vocational education monevs that are regional Ims. 

There is currently, to my knowledge, no mechanism to make 
sure that those labs and those curriculum and development units 
are not duplicating efforts; that is, there may be three different 
projects working on a curriculum for carpenters or a particular 
trade. If you had some sort of a clearinghouse or some sort of a co- 
ordinating mechanism, you could possibly eliminate some of that 
duplication. This is important because those funds th^t go to cur 
riculum development are fairly rare and we ought to make the best 
use of those. So I see a varietv of those roles. 

There is another philosophical point. Two years ago I went to 
Germany and became an expert on the German anprenticeship 
svstem in about a week. But one of the things that I did learn was 
that Germany has an interesting philosophy about approaching the 
Federal role versus the role of the state or landers— what they call 
landers, in Germany. 

In Germany, education is a state responsibiIity--clearly a state 
responsibility But occupational training is a national responsibil* 
ity. And the reason it is, is because of the strong implications 
human resource development has for the economy. So that is the 
rationale in Germany. The Federal Government gets involved in 
apprenticeship. 

It seems to me that we might want to consider that. It is at least 
worthy of some consideration. 

Mr Eat^NSORN. Thank you very much. I hope that these hear^ 
ings may highlight the necessity of this Federal rote and maybe 
lead to the Labor Department taking a more active part in the ap^ 
prenticeship program. 

I am due now to testify before the Judiciary Committee but I 
hope that you will have an opportunity in answering questions to 
explore the relationship between basic education, or maybe the 
lack thereof, as pointed out by the President's Commission on Ex- 
cellence in Education, and vocational education-^their relationship 
with apprenticeship. 

I think there is some tension bv vocational educators* at least 
some of them seem to feel that when they have finished training 
people for a year or so in a skill, that they are equal to apprentices* 
and the apprenticeship program is not needed. 

I think in other places there is a good relationship between ap^ 
prenticeship and vocational education. 
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I would Ilk** to hrar your answ(T but I can't stay As I say, I hope 
M)fmH>iH» will— Iwrv s a vofuntwr who wiH explore that area. 
Thank you 

Mr Hawicins. I Intend to submit to Mr Glover a number of 
i|ueslton«i that I also wanted to ask but we feel that we don't have 
time And I will include any of the questions that Mr Ertenborn 
may add a^ viell. and ask you if you would be so kind as to respond 
to thes** questions at your leisure 

Mr GuJVKH. I will try 

Mr Hawkins [contmumi;] And within the hmit that you place 
u|)on yourself. 
Mr Hawkins Mr Nielson? 

Mr NtDf^N Yes; i h4)ve several questions but I wilt Hmit them 
since our time is somewhat limited. 

First of alK there has been a lot of criticism of the present train- 
ing svstem. that it has not produced the kind of innovative ap* 
proac)) that you want, and the apprenticeship pro($ram has been on 
the biick burners, as you have indicated. 

Can the apprenticeship program ^ou visualize train skilled 
^ raftsmen for the challenge of the l!>90s and beyond, or is it a here 
unii now thing that just trams you fc^r a specific job? Can it train 
lor f uture jobs as things in industry change? 

Mr GijOvkk There are two things thai I want to say to that One 
»v that 1 thmk tht^ answer is "Yes. * and I will give you two reasons. 
*hv 4 that the broad training emphasis in apprenticeship makes 
|H- . more adaptable, that is> that whether 

Sir NiKLsON Excuse me You said the broad training? 

Mr Glovkr Broad training Let me give yo^u an example. 

Mr NiKi^ON The impression most pea^ie have is that appren« 
tKM'Nhip IS very narrow and very specific. Now, will you 

M Gi.ovi:r That is incorrect. I should say that for the bulk of 
ap • ^ e^hip, 1 mean— we are not talking about a homogeneous 

- iia out there Not every apprenticeship program is like every 
« i!ier Hut .n general* there is an emphasis on broad training* that 
IS, for lA'ampie. apprenticeship can only occur m an occupation 
that IS clearly identified and used throughout industry Sk> you 
can t use apprenticeship to train a helper occupation for X firm 
and to work on this lathe piece of equipment And when a new 
lathe comes in or a milling machine comes in, then the person 
doesn*t have any way of adapting 

Apprenticeship is designed to try to train people on a variety of 
equipment and also in the principles of what they are doing So 
they not only know how to do it» but why they are doing what they 
are doing 

1 think that kind of broad training, that kind of adaptability 
really is important 

Another thing that I learned m Germany was that contrary to 
the way we are going, which is mainly toward a lot of specialty oc- 
cupations— we are getting more and more specialized in our occu- 
pations and m our training Their apprenticeship program is con- 
solidated so that they are reducing the number of apprenticeable 
occupations, and they are broadening the training that is offered. 

It seems to me that that is a much better way to try to face the 
future As a matter of fact, during the same period, we went from 
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4<M) occu|Kitions imS«/n(illy r*,coi;ntxed as apprenticeable to 738 oc> 
cupiitiuns; \\wy ¥tvnl from 700 lo 400. They jiwt went exactly the 
opDUDtte direction that we did. 

Mr NiEiMN Do you think our schools as presently constituted 
cnn produce students capable of meeting the industry requirements 
for the apprenticeship proirram or should we develop new types of 
schools for preapprenticeship progran^? 

Mr. GtA>vcii. New types of schools, did you say? 

Mr NlRi^N. Do we need to establish preapprentice programs in 
technical schools? 

Mr. GtovM. Let me say this: On the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship there was a lot of discussion among employers and 
also the labor representatives about lack of preparation for appren* 
ticeship— that candidates were coming in and couldn't read a rule. 
There are lot of horror stories and all that. 

It clearly indicated to me that we need some kind of lietler prep- 
aration in basic skills. 

I don't know whether we need a whole s^tem of specialised pre- 
apprenticeship or a whole preapprenticeship institution, or wheth- 
er we just need to improve the svstem we have got already. It cer- 
tainly does need some attenlion. I don't have the answer to thi* pre- 
apprenticeship question. 

What I do know is through CETA and through our Job Partner- 
ship Act now, and through a wide variety of programs in vocation- 
al education* there are some eflective preapprenticeship programs 
out there. I think we can learn from those. 

Mr. NietsoN I appreciate your answer there but I need to devel- 
op it further. 

You mention the cooperation between the Labor and Education 
Di^partments— they have to cooperate; the act calls for that. And 
yet there is no link between the two. It has been proposed by at 
least two experts \n Government and reorganization that we ought 
to have a Department of Education and Labor— have them both in 
the same Department because so many vocational education and 
other things tie to both Departments. 

Is that something that would be offensive to you to combine the 
two"^ Do you think there would be better training through a voca- 
tional program* the apprenticeship* the job training partnership, 
and alt of those other things? Would it be better if they were con- 
solidated directly? 

Mr GtX)VEit That is a good question. I am not sure that 1 can 
give a definitive answer on that. 

The idea is attractive — it has some very attractive features. On 
the other hand, the traditional argument for keeping the appren* 
ttceship agency in the Labor Department is that because 90 percent 
of apprenticeship is spent on the job. And the on-the*iob portion, 
you need some kind of agency that has authority over labor stand- 
ards. 

The basic reason that the Fitzgerald Act pa^ed in 1937 was to 
promote the welfare of apprentices, you know, who are being ex- 
ploited on the job. 

Mr NiELSON There was no Department of Education at that 
time so it was done that way But in view of the present situation, 
the lack of cooperation between the two Departments may he be- 
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cause they each have their little fiefdom and they don't want to 
cross lines and, therefore, vocational and apprenticeship and job 
training, things do fall between the cracks. 
Let me ask you an easy question. 

Mr. Glover. One more response to that and that is that I am not 
sure that we solve all the problems by putting everything into one 
department, and I draw on the Labor Department experience. With 
CETA and now with Job Training Partnership Act, I am not sure if 
we could say that because those two activities are in the same De- 
partment, that they are coordinated. It is not just a matter of that 
organization. 

But as I say, there are some attractive features about the idea of 
moving them together in some way. I don't know exactly what the 
organizational method would be or what the implications would be. 

Mr. NiELSON. Let me ask you an easy question. 

Mr. Glover. All right, good. 

Mr. NiELSON. You spent considerable time explaining what the 
Federal role should be in the apprenticeship program. You seem to 
emphasize two things. One, it is a go-between among the States so 
that the good things that one State is doing will be di8sen>inated 
and told to other States. 

Second, it will get national attention and promotion. 

Why can*t that be done through the NCSL, National Conference 
of State Legislators, exchange of ideas, model legislation? Why 
can*t that be done at a State level without an expensive Federal 
role? 

Mr. Glover. I am not familiar with— the Council of State Legis- 
lators? Is that right? 

Mr. NiELSON. National Conference of State Legislators. They 
meet quite regularly; they compare notes on the legislative activi- 
ties in the States; they prepare model legislation for the various 
States to look at. A lot of cooperation exists among States and it 
doesn*t require many Federal dollars; in fact, none at all. Have you 
tried that route is what I am saying? 

Mr. Glover. No, I haven't thought about that route. I mean, this 
is the first time the idea has even been broached. 

My opinion would be fairly negative about that and the reason is 
it seems to me that just because of the natur? of the organization 
that you are dealing with, the national organization you are deal- 
ing with, and also the other national agencies such as the EEOC, 
for example, and the Department of Education— you really can*t 
have apprenticeship promoted nationally on a contractual arrange- 
ment completely. You really need some kind of a national focus for 
it in the national agency. 

Mr. NiEi-soN. One more suggestion. What about attractive tax in- 
centives to provide apprenticeship programs? Can*t we do more in 
the ways and means approach? In other words, I can see this being 
attacked from the education standpoint, the labor standpoint, the 
ways and means standpoint, and then through the State legislators- 

It seems to me we need to explore all of those roles before you 
can embark on a rather large-scale Federal program. 

I will close with that comment. 

Mr. Glover The program in Connecticut thai I mentioned earli- 
er probably is worth looking at to see how that tax credit worked 
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out and whether it did increase the number of apprentices in the 
machine trades and so on. 

There aie a number of experiments going on at the State level 
you may be aware of but that is one of them you might want to 
look at. 

There is another idea that has floated around discussion circles, I 
guess, and that is using some sort of a levy grant system such as 
used in Ireland and England and so on where employers who did 
not train would be taxed, and those who did train would not have 
to pay the tax. 

On the face of it that has a lot of attractive features as well. And 
I think it is worth considering. 

Mr. NiELSON. They cooperate willingly because they have to; is 
that what you are saying? 

Mr. Glover. What s that? 

Mr. NiEi^ON. They cooperate willingly because they have to; is 
that what you are saying? 
Mr. Glover. Right. 

Mr. NiELSON Mr. Chairman, we have a natural gas bill, to regu- 
late natural gas, or deregulate it, or whatever happens, and I have 
got to go to that. I am sorry. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Nielson. 

Mr. Glover, as the Chair indicated, I will submit some questions 
to you and if you are so inclined we certainly would appreciate 
your answering them. We will keep the record open 2 weeks, 
anyway, and if you would answer in that time we certainly will in- 
clude those answers along with your testimony this morning, 

I think you have been extremely helpful to the committee and I 
certainly want to congratulate you on the expertise that you have 
demonstrated before the committee this morning. 

Mr Glover. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins Thank you. 

The next panel will consist of these witnesses who are presen^ 
here. It is an education and training panel. We would appreciate 
these witnesses being seated at the witness table: Dr. Jc -m Wells, 
the American Vocational Association; Ms. Julie Walter, mtnager of 
training, Crouse-Hind Co.; Dr. Dan Lyons, director of training, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

We appreciate the panel and we look forward to your testimony. 
May I suggest that the prepared statements be put into the record 
without any change, and ask the witnesses to summarize from 
their statements so as to leave time for questions. We anticipate 
bells will be ringing in about 30 or 45 minutes, so I know at that 
time there will be a great deal of confusion. So we try to make as 
much speed as possible but at the same time recognize the wit- 
nesses, their statements, and their answers to questions. 

Dr. John Wells, suppose we hear from you first. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN WELLS. CONSULTANT. AMERICAN VOCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. ACCOMPANIED BY DEAN GRIFFIN. Dl- 
RKCrrOR. GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 

Mr. WELt5. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 
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I am John Wells, consultant of industry services with the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education in the State of Florida, My present 
duties are that I am an interface between State government and 
industry to set up training programs. 

I think it is quite timely and I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before this committee. 

We have a system in America that is called apprenticeship train- 
ing that I think is a viable system and should be continued. It is a 
complex system involving several agencies for delivery, one of 
which is 'vocational education. You have sponsors and you have 
possibly in some cases representation of organized labor. 

It is the collaboration and coordination of these several agencies 
that make the system work. And in consideration of the American 
educational system, we have had some critics that emphasized that 
the student coming out of our school system is deficient in math 
and science. 

But I think if we considered the system that we should consider 
the system in its totality. Part of that is the apprenticeship system 
as well as the vocational education system. 

The secret of the whole apprenticeship program is the collabora- 
tion and the willing participation of all tne difierent delivery 
agents. If we institute programs that would entice more people to 
apply for apprenticeship, qualified people, out of the vocational 
schools, out of other walks of life, we must not forget that the spon- 
sor of a program is one of the most important elements— he is, in 
the present system, bearing costs, or most of the costs, of the 
system, and provides for the pay of an apprentice. 

I think that in summary of my comments that the vocational 
education and the apprenticeship system are complementary 
rather than competitors in the training of skilled workers. Voca- 
tional education has traditionally provided an entry level person. 
Apprenticeship needs entry level persons for its survival 

Vocational education also furnishes the related instruction and 
most of the cases of apprenticeship programs are either through 
bearing the cost of the instructor or through vocatioaial schools. 

I would like to see additional attention on the apprenticeship 
system from the highest levels of Government, possibly even desig- 
nating a week as Apprenticeship Week, that the Fe<feral Govern- 
ment is behind the apprenticeship system; that it is a viable 
method of training skilled workers. And in order to survive in this 
age of change and technology, that we need the apprenticeship 
system. Vocational education will provide input to the apprentice- 
ship system. 

I would also like to see in addition to the coordination between 
th^ different elements of the apprenticeship system— I would like 
to see some effort made in the apprenticeship system, at least the 
people that are instituting the apprenticeship system, I would like 
to see some effort made toward making some of the programs more 
competency based rather than time based. That has been one of the 
criticisms of the apprenticeship system, that it takes too long, that 
we can't afford the time— also provide opportunity for those per- 
sons that have prior experience to enter into the program without 
going over the same thing that they have already been experienced 
in. 
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I would alH4> likf to 8e« some efTort in the stafTing of the Depart* 
merits of Labor and Education that speciHcally addreiiet the prob- 
lem of apprenticeship. When it comes down to the grassroots level, 
the individuals that are involved in apprenticeship are very ada* 
mant in their belief in the system. They need to be encouraged at 
all levels of ail the training agencies, they need to be encouraged 
that their system is producing what the Nation needs. We need 
America to recognize that. 

In summary, and in conclusion, I feel that the apprenticeship 
system is indispensable to the effort providing advanced*skiIMeveI 
training. It is especially true in times of these rapid technological 
changes in the workplace where the worker is there on the job 
where the change is taking place. 

I think that the guidance given in Federal legislation has a sig* 
nificant impact on the programs. And I would encourage a stronger 
link between vocational education and the other apprenticeship 
agents. 

We must encourage industry to participate or we won't have any 
apprenticeship programs to deal with. 

I realize that I have rambled somewhat, Mr. Chairman. I have 
tried to highlight some of my points, and I am open for questions, 

sir. 

(The statement of John Wells follows:] 

rRePAKKD StATKMCNT Of Dft. JOHN W WstXS. CtJNSULTANt IN InDUSTSY SmVICKS 
TllAtN)NC»» DwtSlON or VOCATtONAt. EtHJCATSON, FlOSIDA DtfASTMSNT Of EOVCA' 

TioN. Taijj^hasskk, Fla 

Mr Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I am John Wells, Consultant 
for Industry Services Training in the Division of Vocational Education, State of 
Florida AccompanyinK me is Dr Gene Bottoms, Executive Director of the American 
Vocational Asaociation I am pleased to have the opportunity to appear liefore this 
committee and present my views regarding apprenticeship programs, the efforts of 
vocational education in apprenticeship and my recommendations for improving the 
etTectiveness of the coordination between these programs My statements are based 
upon my experience in the State of Florida and my research as 1 prepared my Doc- 
toral Dissertation on apprenticeship 

My employment experience in education spans from that of a high school teacher, 
junior culleKC instructor and administrator 1 am currently working at the state 
level to interface with industry m order to establish industry training programs in 
the State of Florida 

Throughout these experiences I realized the value of apprenticeship training and 
now recognize the need to closely coordinate vocational education and apprentice^ 
ship training 

In this statement, I will address three points. 

Apprenticeship is a viable and valuable means of instructing advance level 
tcHrhnical and skilled workers and there is a need to continue viable apprenticeship 
programs 

(2» Vocational education programs in the states have a history of involvement in 
apprenticeship progranns and there is a need to continue and improve this involve- 
ment 

I U My recommendations for improving the nation's apprenticeship program and 
encouraging closer coordination and cooperation between registered apprenticeship 

proti^rams and vocational education 

APPRENTICRSHIP PROGRAMS ARE NEEDED 

The nation's apprenticeship program, while it is the largest private sector train- 
ing program producing skilled workers, is often misunderstood by the American 
public This system certifies approximately 100.000 skilled workers each year in 
over SOO occupational categories, yet it does not meet all the require ments this 
nation needs to respond to the nation's skilled worker shortage 
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W«» kntm that X\w t'mh'*! SMt*^ prmluitivity growth rate has la^K^ behind for- 
»*iKn u>m(M'titu>n Jor morv than a (i(H<id(> Studies by Harvard economist, James 
MiniolT calculates that as much ius (JIKJ of the drop off in productivity growth ms^y 
Ih' due to a labor market imbalance or a misfit of people to jobs Given this fact. 
!her»» i> a n«»d lor a viable apprenticeship prof^ram that can produce advanced level 
tivhnical ami skilled workers to meet the needs of business and industry 

In .((tdition io the apprenticeship tramin^; profHrams. each state has a vocational 
skaotton delivery system However, the role ol vocational (Education has been much 
dillerenl than that of the registered apprenticeship program Vocational education 
a> a statt' and local delivery system m education has not been called upon to 
pruduie advance level workers The entry level worker has been the focus of voca- 
tional (Kiucation The role of vocational i^ucution in preparing advanced level work- 
ers IS seriously questioned when the students from the United States compete m the 
International Skill Olympics with apprenticeship students from other countries In 
unnpetitiun with students jm all over the world the United States had lower aver- 
age Ni'ores than either the European or Asian nations 

An analysis of the Unittni States competition m the International Skill Olympics 
dnws ilu*so conclusions* 

il> The performaiic** of our best young craftpersons from vocational education 
■Ahen put m competition with the U*?t of the other western industrialized countries, 
st'fms to in direct correlation with what is happening in the international 
m.irket place The countries that ranked the highest in international competition, 
.irr thoM' giving thr United States the greatest competition and whose products 
Aineru-an> are buyiiiK becaus** their craftsmanship is better 

i2> Thi' importance of lime on task is well documented In the United States we 
oxpi'i'tiMl our students to develop the same skills in one or two hours a day for a 
^h(M>i year or two that other nation's students learn over three or four years in 
intniMxe apprentueship type programs The American vocational-industrial pro- 
giams in the public schools simply do not provide the time it takes to develop and 
|H*rlect the knowledge and skills needed by skilled craflspersons 

The implication is that the concept of an apprenticeship program is essential to 
pnKluung the nations skilled and technical level workers and that both apprentice- 
>hip and vocational education must be encouraged to collaborate in a greater way 
When workers are only prepared for entry level skills, the nation cannot expect 
them to exhibit advanced level characteristics 

As the l^nit(Hi Static studies; the problems in education, it is becoming apparent 
ih.il there i> a netHJ to I'stablish goals for our nations education and training sys- 
leii»N Apprenticeship must be a part of this newly directed effort The recent studies 
inlKal of American education point out a shortage of math and science skills How- 
ever, the 1 ongre^s must realise that there is also a shortage of advanced level tech- 
nn.il ,ind skilled ^Aorke^s in the United States and that it is critical to view the to- 
fahtv of the shortages when addressing the problems with American education 

VO<*ATlONAI rot CATION PARTICIPATINC. IN APPRENTICKSHie 

Vocational (Hlucation programs in every state are actively involved in the delivery 
ol M'rvice> to apprenticeship programs There are 181, ()0<) registered apprentices 
t.«kin^ reKitiHl instruction from vocational education programs In my own State of 
Florida, we re|H>rt approximately MHM) apprentices taking related instruction 
through the vm'ational education delivery system 

In .iddition to funding related instructional programs for apprentices, vocational 
inlucatiun is one of the liHMiers for apprenticeships From national studies it seems 
I'v ident th.it many of the apprentices go into their apprenticeship program after re- 
u ivin« some instruction in vocational education The recent study conducted con- 
lerninK the metal trades indicate that as high as two out of every three of their 
apprentic*^ came from vocational education 

Th»^ two connections, however, should be strengthened and others sought as the 
('ongreb> considers> apprenticeship programs By purposefully strengthening the con- 
ni'ilion betwivn apprenticeship programs and vocational education, the 'juality of 
the iiH<il viKational education programs can be improved The primary criticisms of 
v<HMtionaI »Hlucntion its it relates to apprenticeship are 

< I • The instructor may not b<' totally familiar with the field, with the purposes of 
orgaiii/iHl labor or the employment situation of the apprentice 

(i> Sometimes educational institutions require the apprentice to take a prepack- 
ag<»<! courM', one that is perhaps relevant to the educational and individual needs of 
the apprentice but not directly applied to the specific trade 
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These are barriern that muct be overcome, if there it to be cooperation between 
the apprenticeship and vucutionai education. This bamer can be removed and the 
connections between apprenticeahip ami vocational education can be strengthened 
as we focus on the modernusation of vocational education and the involvement of 
employers in the educational process. This is critically necessary if the educational 
programs are to be meaningful and in tune with industrial needs. 



As the result of my studies avid working with apprenticeship and vocational edu- 
cation in the State of Flonda, my recommendation for apprenticeship programs 
could be summarized in three points: 

We need to change our thinking about the requirement* for the apprenticeship 
program itself 

There must be a mechanism to encourage apprenticeship programs to be compe- 
tency based rather than time based. I recommend that we provide a means for pro- 
viding apprentices with credit for prior experience, levels of maturity, levels of un- 
dentanding and for other educational programs and activities. Many times the ap- 
prenticeship programs could benefit by being flexible enough to take into account 
the prior experience and education of an apprentice. 

{2) There is a need to encourage experimental efforts to connect vocational educa- 
tion and the apprenticeship program. 

We recognize the need for a comprehensive system of indepth training in this 
nation An adequate {ink between vocational education and the apprenticeship pro- 
l^ram could assist with providing comprehensive employment and training pro- 
grams. While coordination between secondary and poataecondary vocational educa- 
tion is not a new idea, it is critical for this coordination to be a part of vocational 
education and apprenticeship. Traditionally secondary vocational education pro- 
grams are concerned with training students for entry level employment. High 
school graduates taking a 2-hour course each day cannot be expected to compete 
with a 4-year program in high technolocr training. Nor with the extended 4-year 
program of the apprenticeship program. However, the coordination of the two sys- 
tems could be mutually beneficial The involvement of industry in vocational educa- 
tion can help improve the employment status of vocational education graduates and 
help convince industry that vocational education would provide competent employ- 
ees for the labor market. 

In addition to the involvement of vocational education in the pre-apprenticeship 
arena, there is a need for collaborative efforts between employers, organised labor, 
and vocational education to enhance the advance skill level of vocational education 
students and apprentices Experimental efTorta are needed which would encourage 
the connection between vocational education and apprenticeship programs in ad- 
vanced training and in the employment of vocational graduates and apprentices. 
Consortia of employers and/or labor unions should be encouraged to take vocational 
graduates or advanced level students and work with them in an apprenticeship pro- 
gram to improve their skills. This would contribute significantly to easing the prob- 
lem of advanced level employers and would enhance cooperation between vocational 
education and apprenticeship 

(3) The apprenticeship program must be addr es s e d nationally and in every state 
so the.image of these progranis can be brought into the 1980's. 

It is critical to expand the number of individuals enit>lled in the apprenticeship 
programs to meet the nation^s need for skilled workers. It is not simply a matter, 
however, of soliciting additional persons. It is a matter of creating a business/orga- 
nized labor, paftnership to adeauately finr.nce apprenticeship programs, and coordi- 
nating them with the labor market needs. 

In order to expand the numbers in apprenticeship programs in order to meet the 
needs for skilled workers« there must be an improved flow of information about the 
apprenticeship program and in some instances a redirection of the administrative 
structure responsible for apprenticeship training. 

There is a need to define the role of vocational education and apprenticeship at 
the highest levels The Departn^nt of Education should establish long-range goals 
to meet the needs of the nation's employment and training through apprentic«ihip 
and vocational education. 

The effort should include adequate staffing in the Departments of Labor and Edu- 
cation in order to assure that apprenticeship is a vital and integral part of the na- 
tion *s education and training efforts This would call for appropriate staffing and 
funding commensurate with the national contribution to a skilled labor force that 
can be made by apprenticeship programs. 
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The Congress should encounige a national campaign to publicize the nation's ap- 
prenticeship programs by designating a national apprenticeship training week and 
calling attention to the need for expanding the nation's capacity to train advanced 
level and skilled workers. 

As the Congress considers apprenticeship training, I want to suggest that legisla- 
tion currently before the Congress could contain provisions to enhance the overall 
effort The Vocational Education Act (H.R. 4164) is now before Congress I encour- 
age the Congress in this legislation to incorporate provisions to strengthen the co- 
ordination and cooperation vocational education and apprenticeship programs This 
should be done both through language in the bill and through funding of specific 
programs to encourage employers and organized labor to work with vocational edu- 
cation m the delivery of apprenticeship type programs In addition, the language of 
the Vocational Education Act when it is reauthorized, should recognize that there is 
a need for advanced level technical and skilled workers and recognize that appren* 
ticeship and vocational education programs need to be strengthened in the areas of 
math, science, technology and computer education in order to provide the skills that 
workers need both through apprenticeship and as they^ nter employment. 

SUMMARY 

In conclusion, Mr Chairman, the nation's apprenticeship system is indispensible 
to the effort of providing advanced skill level workers. It is especially true in times 
of rapid technological change in the work place because the worker is the one who 
must apply change to the job. 

The efforts at the national level should be increased to make improvements in 
and strengthen the apprenticeship programs The guidance given in federal legisla* 
tion has significant impact on these programs- Therefore, we would encourage a 
new look at the structure of apprenticeship programs and we would seek a stronger 
link between them and the nation's enterprise of vocational education. With this 
thrust, I believe that business and industry will provide stronger support to appren* 
ticeship This support is needed if we are to have successful apprenticeship pro- 
grams 

Mr. Hawkins. I think your points have been well made, Dr. 
Wells. 

Let us hear from the other witnesses first and we will direct the 
questions to all three. 

Ms. Walter, Julie Walter, manager of training, Crouse-Hinds Co. 

STATEMENT OF JULIE E. WALTER, MANAGING DIRECTOR OF 
TRAINING, CROUSE*HINDS 

Ms. Walter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen. I will be 
very brief. 

The importance of improving productivity in business and indus- 
try, both quantitatively and qualitatively, is apparent to everyone. 

Industry is currently involved extensively in career educational 
programs for their employees. Crouse-Hinds is among the leaders 
in this involvement. I have attached a brief summary of our overall 
training with your letter. 

The programs are not only designed for immediate needs but to 
give assistance for preparing for future growth. 

In addition, there have been a number of Government-funded 
programs designed to encourage high school students to consider 
careers in industrial technology. Entry in the field is, among other 
ways, obtainable through various trades apprenticeship programs. 

Regrettably, at the same time, society at large is discouraging se- 
lection of such training by implying that such a career path is 
somewhat less acceptable than a 2-year liberal arts degree. 

This misplacement of values is historical in the main but is now 
both inappropriate and unproductive. 

r^ri9^-2B-768 0 - 84 - 3 ^ 
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With this in mind, we propose that men and women who success- 
fully complete an approved 4-or 5-year apprenticeship program be 
given the opportunity to take a Federal or State examination cov- 
ering their particular apprenticeship studies. 

A passing grade would automatically make them eligible for an 
associates 2-year degree in technology from the State University in 
their area, either where they live or work. 

By establishing this career path we will not only be encouraging 
men and women to consider technical training, but we will be 
giving long overdue recognition to the capabilities of our technical- 
ly skilled, gifted employees. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Julie Walter follows:] 

Crouse- Hinds, 
November 74. J^SJ, 

Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins. 

Cha trman. Subcommittee of Employment Opportunities, Committee on Education 
and Ixibor, House of Representatives, Washington. D.C. 

DkaR Chairman Hawkins* The importance of improving productivity in business 
iind industry, both quantitatively and qualitatively, is apparent to most everyone. 

Industry is currently involved extensively in career educational programs for 
their employt'es Crouse«Hinds is among the leaders in this involvement. (See at* 
tachment > The pro^'rams are not only designed for immediate needs but to give as- 
sistance in preparing for future career growth. 

In addition, there have been a numh^er of government-funded programs designed 
to encourage high school students to consider careers in industrial technology. 
Entry in the field is. among other ways, obtainable through various trades appren- 
ticeship programs Regrettably, at the same time, society at large is discouraging 
•selection of such training by implying that such a career path is somewhat less ac- 
ci'iTtable than a two-year liberal arts degree This misplacement of values is histori- 
cal in the mam but is now both inappropriate and unproductive With this in mind, 
we propose that men and women who successfully complete an approved four (or 
fivet year apprenticeship program be given the opportunity to take a Federal or 
Stale examination covering their particular apprenticeship studies. A passing grade 
would automatically make them eligible for an Associates (2 year) Degree in Tech- 
noiogv from the State University in their area (either where they live or worki. 

By e.st«iblishing this career path we will not only be encouraging men and women 
to consider technical training, but we will be giving long overdue recognition to the 
capabilities of our technically skilled (gifted) employees. 
Sincerely. 

Julie E Walter. 
Manager of Training 

Attachment. 
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Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Ms. Walter. 

Ms. Walter. I will respond to any questions that you like regard- 
ing our program. 

Mr. Hawkins. I am sure we will have a few in just a few min- 
utes. 

Dr Dan Lyons, director of training, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Dr. Lyons, we welcome you. 

STATEMENT OF J. DANIEL LYONS, DIRECTOR OF TRAINING. 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

Mr. Lyons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has had an active, continuing 
apprenticeship training program since 1925, and it still continues. 
We firmly believe that the effectiveness and efficiency of our craft 
training ranks with the very best in American industry. 

An issue that has come up several times in the discussion here 
this morning so far, is the reference to competency-based training, 
and that is the one issue I really wish to address. 

We believe that the critical central issue in apprenticeship train- 
ing is that the wasteful, medieval concept of time-based training 
must be totally discarded in favor of competency-based training. 
The superiority, the validity, the practicality of competency-based 
training has been thoroughly and repeatedly demonstrated and 
documented in technical training throughout industry and in the 
military services. 

Within Goodyear, we are producing craft persons in 15 to 18 
months whose performance is clearly superior to those previously 
trained by traditional apprenticeship programs of 36 to 60 months 
duration. We are totally committed to the competency-based 
format. 

Several years ago, we made it clear we would no longer partici- 
pate in time-based apprenticeship programs. As a result, and with 
a very considerable assistance and persistence of the Ohio State Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training, Mr. Daniel 
McCarthy, we waged a successful effort to obtain DOL certification 
of our competency-based apprenticeship programs for maintenance 
craft personnel in our plants. 

Frankly, we find it very difficult to understand the resistance 
which we encountered in obtaining that certification. On the con- 
trary, we feel that the Department of Labor should demand and re- 
quire that all apprenticeship programs be totally competency- 
based. 

It is obvious that time-based traditional programs, which extend 
training time far beyond that which is necessary to acquire the re- 
quired skills and knowledge, are inefficient and wasteful of finan- 
cial resources and of human talent. 

U.S. business and industry, engaged in increasingly severe and 
sophisticated global competition, can no longer tolerate this waste. 

What may not be so obvious is that competency-based training 
programs consistently produce graduates who are better qualified 
than those from the traditional time-based programs. 

Conclusive documentation for that assertion is available from the 
American Society for Training and Development, the National So- 
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ciety for Performance and Instruction, the Human Resources Re- 
search Organization, the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners through their PETS program, and many, many other 
sources. 

Furthermore, the State vocational technical education systems 
have almost universally adopted competency-based training with 
excellent results. We have been well pleased with the products of 
those vo-tech schools. 

The rapidly changing needs of industry occasioned by technologi- 
cal advances, the need to rapidly upgrade job levels of women and 
minorities, anu the requirement to provide new skills to displaced 
workers in minimal time all demand that we utilize the best meth- 
odology that modem instructional technology can provide. 

That methodology rests on the total and complete acceptance 
and implementation of competency-based training. We in industry 
are interested in competency, not credentials. 

If industry encounters continuing resistance to such implementa- 
tion to apprenticeship programs, the temptation to totally with- 
draw from the apprenticeship system will be very, very strong. 

Thank you. 

Mr Hawkins. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. J. Daniel Lyons follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr J Daniel Lyons, Director of Training, the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

I am Dr J Daniel Lyons, Corporate Director of Training of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, a position which I have held for the past six years. Prior to join- 
ing Goodyear in 1977, I was, for 24 years, a Research Scientist with the Human Re- 
sources Research Organization engaged in training research and development, pri- 
marily for the United States Army. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company has had an active, continuing apprentice 
training program since 1925. We estimate that we have graduated approximately 
apprentices domestically We mvest on the order of 5 million dollars per year 
in apprentice training in our domestic plants We firmly believe that the effective- 
ness and efficiency of our craft training ranks with the very best in American in- 
dustry 

Mv' remarks will be rather brief because I have been asked to address one specific 
facet of apprenticeship training We believe that the critical, central issue in ap- 
prenticeship training is that the wasteful, medieval concept of time-based training 
must be discarded in favor of competency-based training. Competency-based training 
IS also known as ' performance-based training", *'criterion.referenced instruction' , 
"performance oriented training", "objective-based training", and *'mastery learn* 
ing * These terms are essentially equivalent and refer to a way of organizing and 
managing instruction in which prespecified performance criteria are achieved by 
each qualified learner The student proceeds through the training on the basis of 
demonstrated competency rather than on the basis of elapsed time The superiority, 
validity, and practicality of competency-based training has been thoroughly and re- 
peatedly demonstrated and documented m technical training throughout industry 
and the military services Within Goodyear we are producing craft persons in 15 to 
18 months whose performance is clearly superior to those previously trained by tra- 
ditional apprenticeship programs of 36 to 60 months duration. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company is totally committed to competency-based 
training Several years ago we decided that we would no lunger participate in time- 
based apprenticeship programs. As a result, and with the considerable assistance 
and persistence of the Ohio State Director of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training. Mr Dame! McCarthy, we waged a successful effort to obtain DOL certifica- 
tion of our competency-based apprenticeship programs for maintenance craft per- 
sonnel in our plants Frankly, we find it difficult to understand the resistance 
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which we encounU rH in oWainin« cprtifiCAliofi On the contrary, we M th»t the 
Uppartment of Labor should demand and rv<|uire that all ap^n^ntimhip procraina 
be competencyhaaed. 

It i» obviou* that time^baaed traditional proframa, which eitend training time for 
beyond that which is neceswry to acquire required tkiltt and knowlcd^. mn inefn- 
cient and wasteful of financial reaourcta and human Ulent. U S. bvaineta and indua* 
try, enKai^ed in increasingly severe and sophisticated global competition, cannot tol- 
erate this wu6te What may not be ao obvioua ia that competency-baied training pro- 
gram* consistently produce graduatea who are better qualified than thoae from tra- 
ditional time-baaed programs. ConclMive documenution of that aaaertkm ia avail* 
able from the American Society for Training and Development, the Natiofial Sockty 
for Performance and Instruction, the Hunvan Resources Reaearch Organiaation. the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners (PETS program^ and many other 
sources ' 

Further, the state vocational technical education systems have almost wniversalW 
adopted competency-based training with excellent resulta. We have bren well 
pleased with the producU of the n>tcch schools. 

The rapidiv changing needs of industry occasioned by techm^ogical advaiicea. the 
need to rapidiv upgrade job levels of women and minoritisa, and the requirement to 
provide new skills to displaced workers in minimal time all demand that we utittae 
the best method(>Iogy that modem instructioruil technology can provide. That meth- 
odology rests on the total and complete aCcepUnce and implemenUtion of compe- 
(i*ncy'baM*d training. If industry encounters continuing resistance to such im|^ 
mentation in apprenticeship programs, the temputton to withdraw from the ap^ 
prenticeship system will be very strong. 

Mr. Hawkins. Dr. Weil$» you indicated in your opening rtmarki 
that it seems that the Federal Government is not behind the ap* 
prenticeship system. Is that the correct reading in essence of one cif 
the points you made? 

Mr. Wells. Yes, sir. I feel that the visibility of the apprentice* 
ship program is not highlighted at the national level, and t feel 
that it should. 

I would like to introduce, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Dean Griffin, of the 
American Vocational Association, who is here with me this mom* 

ing. 

Did I respond to your question properly, sir? 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Griffin's name will be entered into the record 
as being present and if he cares to respond to any of the questions, 
feet at liberty to do so. 

Mr. GaiFPiN. Yes, sir. That is my purpose here today, just to i*e- 
spond to questions if you wish. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

I was going to follow up on that question. Dr. Wells. It is not so 
clear to me and I think Dr. Lyons also intimated the problems in* 
volved in apparently treating apprenticeship training as a stepcou* 
sin and not giving it the importance that it deserves. I am not so 
sure just why this should be. If the program has the virtues that 
we have heard this morning, it is very difficult to understand why 
there has been such a reluctance then to expand the program and 
to give it the recognition that it deserves. 

Mr. Wells. That would deserve a great deal of attention and 
study. Possibly some of the reasons are that it is a long program, 
that they do cover a broad area in their own particular aspect 
the industry. In some cases this may work to the detriment of the 
system itself 
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I wouldn't go s«> far a.H to siiy that I would make a twc«ping 
change of the apprenticeship system and go completely competen* 
cy-based. I think it should be selective in those areas that couM be. 

I am apprehensive where some apparently good ideas come about 
iind tht>n a few years later down the road we find out, hey« we 
missed this piirticular little point, and the whole system is not that 
great. 

I am reminded of the new math which we were gung*ho on a few 
vears ago, and we Hnd out that possibly rote memory of math still 
has its points in our educational system. 

Mr. UKirrtN. Mr Chairman, just a note. We have seen over the 
year^ in the Federal Vocational Education Act that the value of 
the Vocational Education Act has far exceeded the dotlars put in 
there. We know that the attention of the vocational educatiof.' at 
the Federal level sends a signal, both to State and locaL So aa we 
work into this Vocational Education Act, we are wanting to discuss 
with you perhaps s'>me things in the new Vocational Education Act 
that can send a signal to the States and local communities about 
ttu' importanci' of apprenticeship training, t^ie cooidination of 
thimy programs with vocational education. 

We are talking, I think» about a signal as much as anything else. 

Mr. Hawkins. Dr. Lyons, you made the point that the current 
time-based training approach is wasteful, and so forth, and that 
your particular company has been in the business of apprentice- 
shijp training since 1925. That is a quite a long time. 

This morning, Mr. Glover, I thinK, made the point that the pro- 
gram has had greater success in the building trades rather than in 
manufacturing; and yet yours is a manufacturii^ company. Are 
you rather unique or would you agree that manumcturing compa- 
nies as opposed to construction companies have been somewhat in* 
active or not well represented? 

Mr. Lyons. I am not quite sure, sir, if I follow the point of your 
question. 

Mr Hawkins. The point, I think, was made that there has l)een 
probably on the reluctance of manufacturing companies to de^velop 
apprenticeship programs. 

Mr. Lyons. Oh, ves, sir 

Mr. Hawkins. Your company is one that has? 
Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr Hawkins. Now 

Mr. Lyons. But what we haven't done is 

Mr Hawkins [continuing). Is that at all possible a unique situa* 
tion 

Mr Lyons. I don't think it is unique but, also, we haven't done it 
in alt possible cases. 

Our concern is being sure that we have people adequately 
trained in the crafts to work in our plants. Generally speaking, 
they are maintenance crafts^-pipefitting, electricians, generally 
what we would call maintenance craft. 

We will implement apprenticeship training programs in our 
plants so long as it is--maybe it is too strong to say — convenient to 
do so. If we run into roadblocks, problems with rules and reguta> 
tions of the apprenticeship syster^, we will go ahead and train our 
crafts people in our own way Because that is our mission, is to 
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mainttiin ihom* plantH. We are not prirrarily there to tram appren- 
tices. We will do it if we can mesh with the system. In some cases 
we have been very successful with that; in other cases, not so suc- 
cessful, and we have gone our own way. 

Mr. Hawkins. Is that the partial explanation for the distinction 
between the time-based traming approach and the cc^npetency* 
based training approach that you so strongly advocated; that your 
training is designed specifically for the companv itself, that it isn't 
a broadly based type of training? You expect to keep those that you 
train. You are not training them for some other company? 

Mr. Lyons. No, but 

Mr. Hawkins. You are training them specifically and hopefully 
to stay with the company. 
Mr. LvoNS. That is true. 

Mr. Hawkins. Now* in other instances, th^ training is of a much 
broader character because it is based on the concept that individ- 
uals move from one place to another and from one company to an* 
other and, therefore, the broader training in the long run may be 
OS efficient because you are training individuals for an industry. 

Mr. Lyons. The aggregate could be made, but I will put our pipe- 
fitters* for example, up against pipefitters trained by any other pro* 
gram. I do not think they are narrowly trained. They are totally 
broadly trained because we do not know what tomorrow will re* 
quire in the plant. We couldn't afford to have them very narrowly 
trained. 

So» no» 1 do not believe we have narrowly trained them. 
Mr. Hawkins. Do you retain those trainees or is there a rapid 
turnover? 

Mr. Lyons. We have a relatively small turnover in our crafts 
people, that is true. Mostly it is retirenwnts. 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 
Mr, Erienborn. 

Mr. ExiXNBOKN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me explore ^ little further the time-based versus competency* 
based division. Where do the principal players come out in this 
debate — emplovers, unions, employees, professional trainers? 

Mr. Lyons. In the first place, understand when we are talking 
about competency-iia'ied training, it is based on a very, very thor* 
ough task and job analvsis, precisely what does this person have to 
do on the job. And it all starts with the job. Another term for it is 
criterion referenced instruction; namely, the criteria derived direct* 
ly from the job. What is this person going to have to be able to do 
when they complete the training? 

The whole system is based on the notion that having done that, 
having as thoroughly stated the job requirements that people will 
proceed to be certified in each part of the training Just as rapidly 
as they demonstrate that they can do the job and that time is an 
irrelevancy. 

It is our contention that— and this is not just based on my per- 
sonal experience in industry. I did training research for the mili- 
tary services, contractor research for some 24 years before I joined 
Goodyear. 

It is our contention that the individual is more thoroughly better 
trained, knows exactly what he is supposed to do; that the industry 
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gets better people. Now, there is some objection, I believe — and I 
will let the people from other areas, from, say, unions, speak to 
that — there is some objection raised to changing the person's wage 
scale based on demonstrated competence as a procedure, rather 
than how much did they put on the job. 

It is a somewhat antiseniority notion in training, I believe. As I 
say, I would rather let other people speak to that. But we know we 
do run into resistance from some people on this — some, I empha- 
size, not all. 

As far as we can tell, everybody in the system gains from it. It is 
that simple. Because it has started with a demand that we know 
exactly what that person has to do when they finish the training. 
That may be the biggest advantage to it. We have defined what we 
want the people to do on the job when they get done. 

Mr. Erlenborn. I find your answer interesting. At first blush, 
one would think the employer would stand to gain if he could have 
this person there for many years at a low apprenticeship wage. 
And rather here, it seems as though you are the champion of 
moving them up to full journeyman status and wages that go with 
that at an earlier time. 

Mr. Lyons. Absolutely; this is not altruism on our part. It is just 
a more efficient way of running a business. 

Mr. Erlenborn. My first impression would have been that the 
unions would have been much in favor of accelerating this because 
it would be to the advantage of the individual worker. But I think 
you do make a good point. 

Mr. Lyons. I don't want to make a generalized statement about 
the union view on this becauf some of the finest competency-based 
programs in the country were developed strictly by unions. 

Mr. Erlenborn. So it is a mixed bag with the unions. 

Mr. Lyons. And mixed bag with the companies, too, sir. 

Mr. Erlenborn. I guess you are all individuals. [Laughter] 

Let me direct a question to Dr. Wells. Before I left a few minutes 
ago, I suggested an area of discussion that probably went on but I 
wasn't here. I don't know if you have had an opportunity to ad- 
dress it, and that is the relationship of education generally, voca- 
tional education specifically, with apprenticeship. 

Mr. Wells. Of course, vocational education is a partnership in 
the training of apprentices. In isolated cases they do have problems 
of participating. I don't think it is widespread. I think we have a 
pretty good relationship with the apprenticeship system. 

We do have the expertise of producing entry-level persons for the 
apprenticeship program and we have a delivery system of teaching 
the related instruction to an apprenticeship program. You will, in 
any system, where it is large and involving as many partners and 
agencies into a system, you will have isolated cases of problems. 
But I think that we can work with the apprenticeship system, and 
in the end furnish a skilled worker that is useful. 

Mr. Erlenborn. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr GuNDERSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me see if I can summarize what has been said. Tell me if I 
am right or wrong. When we get into the business of reauthorizing 
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the Vocational Education Act, as Mr, Griffin knows, there is in the 
proposal now before that subcommittee a bill which includes a 
number of different set-asides for particular specialized funding for 
particular specialized training Apprenticeship, to my recollection, 
is not one of them. 

Do I understand that what all of you are really saying is that 
throughout the Federal/State grant funds to States right now 
which some money can go into apprenticeship, the money is there 
if the States are willing to appropriate it for this program? 

The problem isn*t money as much as it is other regulations in 
the program such as the time-based element, such as some kind of 
academic credit for what is being done. The real challenge is in im- 
proving apprenticeship today are in these administrative regulato- 
ry sides of the apprenticeship program rather than some line-item 
authorization or appropriation for apprenticeship itself. 

Is that right, wrong, or way off base? 

Mr. Lyons. I would agree, unless there is money needed within 
the Department of Labor for administration for maybe training 
people within the Department of Labor in task and job analysis. 
This has been suggested that they could operate better if there 
were more training given to people within the Department, In a 
sense, you could call that administration money. 

The industry, I don*t think, is asking the Federal Government to 
fund apprenticeship training in any way, shape or form. So, I, in a 
sense, agree with you; yes, sir, 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Yes? 

Ms Walter. I think perhaps I would like to bring to your atten- 
tion that at this point industry is providing a great deal of the 
technical training that is required for the new technologies that 
are here rather than the vocational schools They are coming to 
our company and to other companies for us to provide not only the 
material, but the instructors, for these programs. 

Certainly, I am in agreement that judging by competency, but in 
many of our apprenticeships, which are quite technical— I am talk- 
ing about tool and dye, and wood pattern,, which is now going into 
working with plastics, adhesives, and coatings— the training is 
much more extensive. 

I would also like to point out that some of the union contracts 
limit companies to how many apprenticeships they can have in a 
particular field at a particular time, which also plays a part in how 
you design your training for your people. 

And, yes, we do pay totally and we are not looking for funding. 
And we are always delighted for tax breaks. 

Mr Griffin In response. Congressman Gunderson, as you relat- 
ed to the Vocational Education Act, you are correct that no one — 
or. at least, we are not calling for a separate set-aside for appren- 
ticeship training or anything like that. But we are calling for the 
Congress considering encouraging the coordination between the vo- 
cational education programs, greater involvement of business and 
industry as was indicated here But to bring in the competency 
based throughout the language of that bill. 

You will note, and I think it is section 306 in the bill that is cur- 
rently before the committee, however, does encourage the Secre- 
tary of Education to try to find some way to better encourage coop- 
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eration in this arena by authorizing the funding of kind of an ex- 
emplary type program or demonstration kind of a program. It 
doesn't call it apprenticeship but it is based on the concept of ap- 
prenticeship. And cooperation with the vocational schools with con* 
sortia, business organized labor at the local level to take that voca- 
tional graduate and advance the level training situation. And it 
goes all way around saying apprenticeship. 

But it is that kind of a concept that we would encourage that co- 
ordination through new legislation. We feel the encouragement is 
needed, 

Mr, GuNDERSON. One final question. Do you all believe there is 
an adequate number of instructors out there for the apprentice- 
ship, or is that a real problem today? 

Ms, Walter. If you are talking about people from within the 
companies, yes. If you are talking about the new technologies in 
the formalized school system, they, themselves, are searching and 
addressing this situation. 

Am I making that clear? 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Yes. 

Ms. Walter. Yes. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. OK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Again, I would like to thank the witnesses: Dr. Wells, Ms. Julie 
Walter, Dr. Lyons, and Dr. Griffin. Thank you. 

The next panel will consist of a State government panel: Mr. 
John Brooks, representing the National Association of Governmen- 
tal Labor Officials, and Mr. Donald Grabowski, of the National As- 
sociation of State Apprenticeship Directors. 

Mr. Brooks and Mr. Grabowski, come forward, please. 

The prepared statements that we have will be entered in the 
record at this point and we would appreciate the witnesses summa- 
rizing from the prepared statements. Mr. Brooks, we don't have a 
statement from you. 

Let us begin, then, with Mr. Brooks. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN C. BROOKS, PRESIDENT. NATIONAL AP- 
PRENTICESHIP PROGRAM, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF GOVERNMENT LABOR OFFICIALS 

Mr Brooks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am John Brooks, the elected Commissioner of Labor in the 
State of North Carolina and chairman of the North Carolina Ap- 
prenticeship Council, and president of the National Apprenticeship 
Program. 

And in addition to the hat that Mr. Don Grabowski wears as 
president of the National Association of State and Territorial Ap- 
prenticeship Directors, he is the vice president of the National Ap- 
prenticeship Program So we are colleagues here today and we ap- 
preciate this opportunity. 

I do want to express, first of all, my particular appreciation in 
behalf of the National Apprenticeship Program, to all of you, for 
these hearings and for this opportunity to appear before this sub- 
committee in the interest of apprenticeship. 
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I also want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for addreMing the na* 
tional meeting of the National Asaociation of Governmental Labor 
Oflicials this past summer. We appreciated your comments x'try 
much. 

I have very extensive comments which are not completed, an 
with your permission, I will send them later for inclusion in the 
record. I do have a summary statement today. 

Mr. Hawkins. The record will be kept open for that reason. 

Mr. BaooKS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Apprenticeship, we do feel, is a very practical, effective, and cost- 
efficient mechanism for the training of the essential high-skilled 
workers in American industry and business. 

It is my sincerest hope that Congress will act to amplify the abil- 
ity of the apprenticeship system to meet our national needs for 
skilled workers to the end that we will once again become the 
world's leading competitor amongst the industrialized nations. 

The National Apprenticeship Program is the cooperative eflbrt of 
the National Association of Governmental Labor Officials that you 
addressed this summer, Mr. Chairman, the Organization of State 
Labor Commissioners and their counterparts, and the National As- 
sociation of State and Territorial Apprenticeship Directors, the Or- 
ganization of Government Agency Directors who organize, approve, 
certify, license, and promote professional apprenticeship prc^ams; 
the president of whom is Don Grabowski. 

The responsibility for promoting apprenticeship training has 
been principally that of State governments for many years. Thirty- 
two States and territories perform the tasks of determining which 
high-skilled crafts are apprenticeable in their respective jurisdic- 
tions and of registering those privately sponsored apprenticeship 
training programs that qualify. 

As a State Commissioner of Labor and as president of the Na- 
tional Apprenticeship Program. I want to take this opportunity to 
call to your attention some concerns that I have about the Federal 
administration of apprenticeship training which arise from my 
daily observations of this program for the past 6V2 years. 

At the outset I want it to be understood that I am an advocate of 
an expanded role for formal apprenticeship training in the United 
States Indeed, I am concerned that the Nation is not now pursuing 
a comprehensive manpower training program adequate to produce 
the high-skilled craftworkers needed today to sustain economic re- 
covery nor that is needed in the near future to support the econom- 
ic expansion. 

In fact* today we are addressing one of the four horsemen bear- 
ing economic chaos The four horsemen, of course, are the Federal 
annual deficit which is approaching $200 billion this year; the defi- 
cit balance of payments which continues to set new records each 
successive quarter; the default in international private lending in- 
stitutions loans, and the dearth of high-skilled craftworkers. 

The Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training has been in- 
effective in recent years. Its current status is one of atrophy. The 
Bureau does not receive the support it needs ..nd deserves either 
from the U S Secretary of Labor or the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for Employment and Training. 
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Indeed, the Federal Apprenticeship Committee is totally ineflec- 
five as well, as you have heard from its previous chairman. 

It is composed of persons representing the wrong interests, in 
light of its assignment. This is constantly reflected in the members' 
frustration. The Federal Apprenticeship Committee hasn't even 
met since June 1982. 

The Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training needs new 
and additional attention and support from the U.S. Congress. The 
Bureau should be separated completely from the administration of 
the JTPA and shoula be headed by an administrator of the rank of 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Although the national apprenticeship program petitioned Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor Albert Angrisani for a meeting with its offi- 
cers at his convenience every 90 days while he was in the position 
of Assistant Secretary of Labor for Employment and Training, Mr. 
Angrisani never found the time for accommodating the flrst meet- 
ing. He always said that he was too busy with CETA and JTPA 
matters. 

The Bureau s $15 million budget does not begin to accurately re- 
flect the importance and magnitude of this program that is fl- 
nanced by $1 billion a year in private sector dollars, not Federal 
dollars. 

This is not to say that the U.S. Congress should not appropriate 
more public funds in 3upport of apprenticeship training, particular- 
ly its promotion and certification. Indeed, I believe that the Con- 
gress should appropriate additional public money in support of 
formal apprenticeship in each of the next several years. 

But we are not here today for the purpose of outlining how many 
additional public dollars I perceive should be allocated to the pro- 
motion of apprenticeship through the U.S. Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training, bat rather today, we want to address the most 
effective use of the public resources that are already appropriated 
to the U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 

The U S. Bureau will have 256 authorized positions at the end of 
fiscal year 1984, down from approximately 495 authorized positions 
in IJ)T8. 

The Bureau has recognized State-administered apprenticeship 
training programs in 32 States and territories that are termed the 
SAC States. Each of these programs is headed by a State Director 
of Apprenticeship and Training. Most of these Directors are fur- 
nished State staffs with which to operate State-administered ap- 
prenticeship programs as agents of the Federal Government. 

In these same States and Territories, the U.S. Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training maintains a Federal State Director of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training, a secretary and, in most cases, addition- 
al field staff that is charged with exactly the same responsibilities 
as are principally assigned to the State programs as lead agencies 
in their respective jurisdictions. These federally furnished staff per- 
sons in these 32 States and territories are simply not needed. 

What IS needed includes the possible supplementation of the 
State staffs through the provision of Federal grants-~possibly re- 
quiring State matching money— to the certified State and territori- 
al apprenticeship programs; the development, production, and dis- 
tribution of apprenticeship promotional materials; the develop- 
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ment, production* and distribution of self-teaching audiovisual 
training materials to complement e&ch recognized apprenticeable 
occupational crafl; and the development, production, and veriflca* 
tion of tests for the certiflcation of skill attainment in the pursuit 
of competency-based apprenticeship training. 

Support for the development of an expanded formal apprentice- 
ship program throughout America requires the deliberate pursuit 
of job analyses and the manufacture of related-instruction materi- 
als for each apprenticeable crail in the next few years. 

This has been done for a small number of the 800 apprenticeable 
occupations thus far at a cost of approximately $2 million per craft. 
This need should be responded to by the U.S. Congress with miyor 
appropriations to the U.S. Bureau in each of the next several yea«« 
until this job is completed. 

The existing resources of the Bureau should be redirected to this 
effort immediately. However, I recognize that this will not happen 
unless the Congress directs that this be done. 

I recognize the interests of those U.S. Bureau staff members who 
reside in the various SAC States. Marw of them are not interested 
in moving and many may not be qualified to pursue the alternative 
activities that I advocate for the U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training. 

What can be done immediately is for the Bureau to adopt a 
policy of not filling any vacancies arising in its staff within any of 
the SAC States and territories. There are now many vacancies, and 
were even more a few months ago. 

However, unfortunately, with the lifting of the Federal freeze on 
hiring, the Bureau is moving, and has moved quickly to fill these 
un needed positions. And this is sad. 

[The prepared statement of John C. Brooks follows:] 

Prepared Statement op John C Brooks, Elected Commissioner op Labor, State 
OF North Carouna, Chairman, North Carouna Apprenticeship Council, 
President, National Apprenticeship Program 

First 1 want to express my appreciation and that of the National Apprenticeship 
Program to you for these hearings and for this opportunity to appear before the sub- 
committee in the interest of apprenticeship Apprenticeship is a practical effective, 
and cost efficient mechanism for the training of the essential high skilled workers 
in American industry and business It is my sincerest hope that Congress will act to 
amplify the ability of the Apprenticeship system to meet our national needs for 
skilled workers to the end that we will, once again, become the world's leading com* 
pet itor amongst the industrialized nations. 

THE NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 

The National Apprenticeship Program is the co-operative effort of the National 
Association of Government Labor Officials Uhe organization of state labor commis- 
sioners and their counterparts) and the National Association of State and Territori- 
ai Apprenticeship Directors It he organization of government agency directors who 
promote, organize, develop, register, and certify professional apprenticeship training 
has been principally that of state governments for many years. Thirty-two states 
and territories perform the tasks of determining which high>skill crafts are appren- 
ticeable in their respective jurisdictions and of registering those privately sponsored 
apprenticeship training programs that qualify. 

APPRENTICESHIP 

Apprenticeship is the age-old custom of training high-skill craftsmen by indentur- 
ing an apprentice (a trainee^ to a journeyman cra^man in his chosen trade or to an 
employer who m turn employs a journeyman The employer promises to train the 
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appmUice. through ontht'job i»xpiTU»nct» and related instruction, in all the skills 
and knowledge about the particular craft Apprenticeship training recognizes the es 
sential requirement that a journeyman achieves proficiency in his craft, not just a 
mastery of the knowledge and theory about the craft 

Apprent.ceship in the United States is a totally voluntary system of training The 
.sponsors I'lect to sponsor a program to train their most highly skilled workers, and 
thf apprentices elect to be trained through apprenticeship 

There are about J^OO apprenticeable occupations currently recognized m the em- 
ployment community of the United States ' Apprenticeable occupations traditional- 
ly include silver and gold smithing, the eighteen building industry trades (such as 
carpentry, plumbing, and electrical work), and the industrial manufacturing trades 
iMich as tool and die makers, machinists, and boiler makers) More recently recog- 
nized apprenticeable occupations include several in the allied health sciences where 
tor example an apprentice can learn to become a laboratory technician, X-ray tech- 
nician, or an industrial hygienist The range of apprenticeable occupations is all-en- 
compassing of the high-skill crafts Diamond cutters, airplane jet-engine mechanics, 
dieM*l engine mechanics, elevator mechanics, loom fixers, computer programmers, 
and deputy sheriffs can all learn their trade through apprenticeship. 

In Wt the Congress enacted the Fitzgerald Act ^ which established the basis for 
a formal apprenticeship system in the United States The Act is short, vague, and 
general A significant labor-force training program, nevertheless, has been devel- 
o(H'(l NVjthin the parameters of this legislation during the forty-six years of its enact- 
inrnl The lurrent ftKl»*ral apprenticeship program, however, reflects the strains re- 
sulting from the Fitzgerald Act's vagueness There is an urgency for the Act to be 
amended or replaced with legislation that establishes a more definitive federal ap- 
prenticeship program capable of producing the number of journeymen craftsmen 
needled by industry as we attempt to revitalize our economy during the remainder of 
the twentieth century 

New legislation should specifically provide for a national system of determining 
apprenticeable occupations and for the establishment of uniform minimum stand- 
ards and criteria for each recognized craft Apprentices should not be forced to ac- 
quire their related instruction from expensive correspondence courses of question- 
able quality or from proprietary material that is not generally available Access to 
prupnelv materials is oftentimes contingent upon the condition that the apprentice 
either work for an exceptionally large employer or belong to a prescribed labor 
union, or both New legislation should provide for the federal government to design, 
manufacture, and distribute related-instruction materials for each of the recognized 
apprenticeable trades ' For most trades there should also be produced a self-inst ruc- 
tion audio-visual curriculum of related-instruction material These instruction mate- 
rials should be available to the public at very modest purchase and/or rental prices^ 
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ou? (Ivbatr 

' At tht' time th.»t the Con>{ress was considering the enactment of the Fitzgerald Act in lOlH. 
the rS IVpartment of I^jb<»r and the US OfTice of F/ducation sent a "Joint Memorandum to 
the vh.unnan ,ind nu'mber^ u( the Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Department of 
L«jb<)r House of Repre.*^n tat ties, a cop> of which is attached a*. Appendix B, which stated in- 
lH»rtin*»nt part 

i rjhi rt ari' two dtstinvt ^{roup^ of ^e^ponslbll^tles and functions in the promotion and subse- 
«Hi«nl r.ition of pl.in^ lor .ipprentice training One ^roup deals with the apprentice as an em- 
j)Uive(l worker -the conditions under which he works, his hours of workv his rales of pay, the 
Uok^lh of his le.irnin^; ^>eriod and the ratio of apprentices to journeymen so that overcrowding 
or >hortanes of skilli*d workers m the trades m.i> be avoided in large part The second group of 
r« •»p«in"»ibilnies deals with the .ipprentice as a student— the related technical and supplemental 
m^Uvutujn inH-ded to make him a proficient worker and the supervision and coordination of this 
in^lrVK tion with his job exjx'nence 

rh»> nu mor.mdum ionti mplated a coop*>ratue relationship between the US Department of 
l>.iU>r and the T Offuv uf Kdutatioo in behalf of a formal apprenticeship In tht forty six 
vi,irs NUK< Iht enaitment of the Fit/^erald Act the contemplated relationship has failed to ma- 
l< ""nil/* -lod thi' Offic* of fxlucation. now Department of Fducatioov ha5 yet to develop an> cur 
rAula th.it iomplementvS lormal .ipprentueship Nor is there an> evidence that the US Depart 
nu nr oi l^ibor h.us evrr initiate<l an> mutation to the Office of Fxtucation to assisl in any wa> 
in promoting qaalilw apprentict*>htp 
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New legislation should also provide for the development and validation of compe- 
tancy examinations for each apprenticeable skill The legislation should also provide 
for the development, manufacture, and distribution of promotional materials for 
each trade. 

This legislation should become one of the cornerstones of a deliberately promul- 
gated national manpower development strategy and program. 

APPRENTICESHIP UTlUZATION 

The low level of utilization of apprenticeship in the United States is a m^or coa* 
tnbutor to the continuing problems of the nation in meeting competition for world 
markets. As an example, while the United States presently registers less than 
:i00.000 apprentices in all age groups, one of the United States' most effective com- 
petitors, Germany, registers approximately 628,000 apprentices in just the 16- to 18- 
year age range, which is approximately one-half of the German citizens in that age 
range If North Carolina, alone, registered a proportionate number of 16- to 18-year 
olds as apprentices, there would be at least 170,000 apprentices in the State, 

In North Carolina there are presently approximately 1,350 of these voluntary 
sponsors of apprenticeship training and about 2,550 registered apprentices in train- 
ing It appears that there is a need in North Carolina alone lor training opportuni- 
ties to be in place for at least 20,000 ♦ apprentices if the State is to meet the most 
minimal needs for skilled craft workers in the immediate future- 
Most of the industrialized nations with which the United States competes for 
international markets provide either significant incentives to operate apprentice- 
ship programs or significant penalties for failure to operate apprenticeship pro- 
grams At present the only instance of such incentives that are in effect in the 
United States is the Davis-Bacon Act which provides wage incentives to contractors 
doing business on federally funded construction projects Not even the new Jobs 
Training Partnership Act provides any realistic opportunity for an employer to re- 
cover a significant portion of the training investment for apprentices through gov- 
ernment support Clearly, there is a substantial need for incentives to encourage the 
private employer to take action to tram the highly skilled craft and trades workers 
that the United States needs in order to be an effective competitor in the interna- 
tional marketplace 

MF.FrrtNC THE NEEDS OF THE NATIONS ECONOMY 

Today we are addressing one of the four horsemen bearing economic chaos The 
four horsemen, of course, are the federal annual deficit which is approaching 200 
billion dollars this year, the deficit balance of payments which continues to set new 
r€»cards each successive quarter, the default in international private lending institu- 
tion's lo«ins, and the dearth of high skilled craftworkers 

An unrecognized cause of inflation is the growing scarcity of the nation's high- 
skill labor force Although the United States continues to produce a steady supply of 
journeyman craftsmen, it is also producing an expanding work force amidst a 
second industrial revolution Micro-electronic computerized robots are replacing 
many unskilled workers (Unskilled workers are those persons who have less than 
SIX months of specific training for the tasks required by their jobs and/or who have 
loss than a high-school equivalent education including reading, writing, and mathe- 
matics' While the unskilled workers in an expanding population experience in- 
creased difficulty in finding a job. those few trained in newly developing occupations 
are in great demand, thereby commanding higher wages Increasing the number of 
skilled craftsmen will moderate labor's wage demands while also reducing unem- 
ployment. 

Apprenticeship programs offer relief for the vicious economic cycles that have 
plagued this country in recent years Even during prosperity the nation has a base 
workforce of 10.000.000 people who lack marketable skills in today's economy Add 
to this figure the number of persons who are displaced because of the current reces- 
sion and also those persons who lose lobs because of the new industrial revolution 
and the result is an economic crisis Until the federal and state governments recog- 
nize this problem and implement programs capable of remedying the situation, con- 
tinued cycles of inflation, recession, and possibly depression are in store for the 
nation 



* Attnchpd n5 npp C i« n ncw5 release of the N C Department of Labor setting forth "Anttci- 
patcd Annual Averngc Job Opening for (391 Priority Occupations ' for 1983-90 In only the 25 
npprrnticenblc occupations reflected in this one analysis there ore anticipated to be wme 27,266 
new ;ob opportuntltes tn North Carolina annually 
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Inllation results from the operation of the *'free-enterpnse." "demand and 
suppK * theory While the theory is old. it still works When the demand for goods 
and ser\'ices cannot be met by supply because there are insufficient craflsment to 
fill the critical ten to twenty percent of the jobs found in most industries, the wages 
or salaries of those who possess the required skills are bid up This is precisely what 
has occurred in the United States in recent years and what is also likely to occur 
during the remainder of this decade. 

For the past five years, the nation's high-skill craftsment have demanded and re* 
ceived nape increases of approximately 25 percent to 30 percent per year — this is 
nearly three times the national rate of inflation In fact, these increases are, and 
will continue to be. one of the causes of inflation Today's high-skill labor force is at 
near full employment just as it has been for the last forty years Skilled labor in all 
probability will continue to enjoy this status at least for the rest of this century. 
Thub. It is critically important that the United States put into place a high-skill 
training program capable of dramatically increasing the numbers of journeymen- 
level craftsment in the nation's work force 

In an excellent study of the United States' manpower development programs and 
lack of national manpower development policy and strategy. Dr Robert Taggart 
writes in his monumental work "A Fisherman's Guide An Assessment of Training 
and Remediation Strategies" as follows. 

"It IS human nature to neglect and squander resources which are plentiful. It is 
also human nature to react with alarm and surprise when these same resources 
Litor become scarce and valuable For decades, our nation has had a surfeit of un- 
>killed and entry workers, the result, first, of rising agricultural productivity and 
rural migration, and. subsequently, of increased female labor force participation and 
the coming of age of the post-war babies Because these human resources were plen- 
tiful, the\ have been wasted and disdained As a nation, we have concentrated our 
investments on higher education and advanced levels of preparation for those best 
able to compete in and contribute to the labor market Persons of limited employ- 
abilitv have been provided income maintenance, makework. and remedial band-aids 
in order to assure minimum well-being and to buy social peace * 

Dr Anthony Patrick Carnevale. writing m "Human Capital A High Yield Corpo- 
rate Investment" m 1982,* wrote 

[Wjhile we have learned to value people for their purchasing power, we have not 
>vOen them as critical resources for production 

Unfortunateh. our misconceptions and the biases of our recent history are 
threatening our nation's economic future 



Wo cannot compete for low wage, low skill production markets 
-Our real competitors are the other, 'more developed' countries As the pace of 
technological change accelerates, competitive advantage depends on our ability to 
.idapt. to apply new technologies to production and to integrate human skills with 
r\v^ machine technolog> Adaption will be all the more difficult as product life and 
skill life become shorter and shorter Ultimately it is the rate at which we apply 
nev^ technologies and integrate them with ready labor that will determine our suc- 
cess the international rationalization process accelerates, the constant and opti- 
mal shifting of human and machine resources will be required, as will the constant 
retraining of the workforce " 

In and address before the Southeastern Atlantic Coastal States Regional Confer- 
ence sjwnsored bv the American Council on Education Commission of Higher Edu- 
cation and the Adult I^earner. C C Cameron, chairman of the board of the North 
Carolina Citizens for Busine.^^s and Industry. "The Voice of Business. " stated the 
forecast as follows 



Rt'iwrt T.iKiTnrt. A Fi<hormnn s Guide An A^sf'5sment of Training and Remediation Strale- 
IKnl.imnroo Michi>:an \ UM\ South Westned^e Avenue. 4J>007i The W E Upjohn Institute 
for Flmployment Resenrch. IJ^Slj p vn 

* Anthonv Pntrick Cnrne^-.Tle. Humnn Cnpitnl A High Yield Corporate Investment * [Wash- 
in»rton DC Mnrvland A^-enue. S W, Suite ^0,"). ^(>024i American Society for Training and 
IV^^Iopment V^^'Z] pp I and ^ 
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''Enlightened businewimen believe they will have to retrain their employees every 
four to five vears Some say we are on a four-year technological obsolescence cycle, 
down from the 10-year cycle it was at about 15 years ago/' ' 
Dr. Carnevale continues his assessment of the situation by saying that: 
"The economic effects of population decline are already upon us- Overall short- 
ages of workers are hidden, however, under the cloak of the current high rates of 
unemployment Recovery will reveal this overall shortage quickly and dramatically. 
In the 1970s, for instance, even the slower rates of growth produced 19 million new 
jobs for new workers As the effects of population decline begin to impact in the 
1980s, there will be only 16 million new workers If the eighties achieve even the 
middling rates of economic growth characteristic of the seventies, the economy will 
generate a minimum of 19 million new jobs, creating a gap of 3 million jobs for 
which there will be no workers. 

• •••••• 

The long view of economic history teaches us that people are the master econom- 
ic resource They are the master resource because they use their acquired skills and 
abilities as the catalytic agents that combine tangible elements and intangible ideas 
to make machinery and usable goods and services. In spite of that fact, th^re is a 
great temptation for employers to ignore the long term value of human investment. 
This IS especially true in times such as these when investment capital is short and 
unemployment lines are long Secondly, in the short term, individual employers are 
faced with the prospect of losing their investment in people. Employees are mobile 
and machinery is not. When one employer invests in training and development, an- 
other can invest in wages and pirate employees at the completion of their training. 
Lastly, when jobs are in short supply, there is an equally great temptation to rely 
on a quantity of cheap labor rather than a quality few Witn jobs available for only 
one in ten unemployed workers, it is indeed a buyer's market. 

"Although employers generally appreciate the longer term yield of current invest- 
ment in human resources, the press of daily business and the realities of the labor 
market encourages them to win their share of the nation's skilled workers through 
wage bidding and not through human resource development We, as a nation of em- 
ployers, have been going to the well for some time for skilled workers without re- 
plenishing the source of supply As a result, the long term finally is arriving as evi- 
denced in a spate of statistics that suggest mounting skill shortages, reduced overall 
quality in the American labor force, shoddy workmanship, unsatisfactory mainte- 
nance and wages which are not balanced by worker productivity Further, attempts 
to improve productivity by increasing machine capital are proving costly and are 
resulting in protectionist resistance among current workers who are concerned for 
their own job security Individual firms that once found it profitable to buy skilled 
workers by bidding up demand now find the price high, the supply short, and the 
quality low What was good for individual employers has proven costly for all. 

As a society, we will have to discover new mechanisms for employers to realize 
the longer term benefits of employee training and human resource development. 
Public incentives that place investment in human resources at least on a par with 
investment in machinery will help Federally operated training programs for skill 
shortages which do not have the accountability of the workplace will only be mar- 
ginally effective In the final analysis, resolution of the problem depends on the will> 
ingness of employers to look beyond the short term economic dynamics that discour- 
age human resources investment. In the absence of employer-based strategics, how- 
ever, public programs and regulations are inevitable." • 

The report of The Preparatory Conference on Private Sector Initiatives, for the 
White House Conference on Productivity, summarizes the outlook as follows. 

"The pace of economic change, the current investment incentive structure, the 
structure of American industry, demographic changes and repeated recessions sug- 
gest that the United States is currently undennvesting in job related training. Addi- 
tional incentives are required to encourage greater commitment to job training and 
career development among employees and employers " • 



' C C Cameron. "Higher Education and the Adult Learner A Businessman Responds" 
(Spetjch presented to the Southeastern Atlantic Coastal States Regional Conference sponsored by 
the American Council on Education Commission on Higher Education and the Adult Learner. 
Raleif^h. North Carolina. Oct 26. 1983) iC C Cameron «s chairman of First Union Corporation, 
a bnnkir^; institution. Charlotte. North Carolina > 

" Carnevale. pp 1 and 6 

* White Hou.<e Conference on Productivity * Report of the Preparator> Conference or Private 
Sector Initiatives Pittsburgh. Pa. August 2-4. 1983 ** (Washington Th; White Hou^e 1983] p 
>9 
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THV IMPAIT^ OK A HOlMNt. SltoKTAl.l. t)N TMK WONOMY AND MEETING THE NEEDS OF AN 
INOl'STR^— THE HOMERUILUINC INDUSTRY— TOR MORE CRAFTSMEN 

When the housing industry experiences a slowdown, one hardly thinks about the 
industry b future need for skiiied tradesmen or about the serious shortage of ade- 
quate housing that now exists, yet a crisis of grave dimensions in the home-building 
industr> is m the making In 1^)81, the home building industry constructed 900,000 
un»t.s ot housing— single famiU, apartments condominiums, and attached dwell- 
ing>-to «KCommodate the "expressed" demands of Americans for some place to live 
Unfortunately, this figure represented less than 50 percent of the supply needed 
i2,fH)0,000 units> to meet the demand for new housing units each year in 1982, the 
home building industry constructed some 1,100,000 units of housing In 1983, the 
nation will probably realize another 1,100,000 units of housing When the unmet 
domand for 1981, 1982, and 1983 is added to the unmet demand from preceding 
yviiT^ iapproximaiel> 5.500,000 housing units), the resulting figure of 8,500,000 un- 
built housing units poses a significant problem that increases each suceeding year 
In prosperous times the nation's homebuilding industry work force, at full employ- 
ment, is capable of building housing units at the annual rat-? of 2,€K)0,000 unita Of 
great importance is the fact that this figure e<,uals the annual demand for new 
housing units only Therefore, even at full employment, the construction industry is 
incapable of reducing the chronic shortage of housing that exists in the United 
States 

WhiTf has the housing "demand" been*^ Where was this "demand" in 1981, 1982. 
and I'^'^.r* The "demand" for housing units has been suppressed by high interest 
rates and by mfiation Typically, buyers enter the housing market when they per> 
ctMve interest rates to be affordable or at a periodic low While inflation has de- 
<.reas»od to undrr five percent, real interest has continued to increase and ts now 
almost four times as much as it was when President Reagan took office. The result 
has been a continued suppression of the home building industry 

The construction industry can meet an increased demand until the number of 
units btMng built equals about 2,000,000 units a year When "expressed demand" ex- 
ceeds that figure, prices of homes and real estate will again increase sharply be- 
cause there will be more buyers than there are new housing units This predictable 
infiation in real estate and housing will generate mfiation throughout the economy. 
In particular, the wages of home building craftsmen will surge upward as the short- 
age IS recognized, outstripping the national rate ot infiation^ 

Wages and salaries of craftsmen in the home construction industry increase an 
average of twenty-five to thirty-five percent per year in high demand years As 
home buyers are forced to borrow ever larger sums of money, real interest rates will 
be pushed even higher as home buyers compete with the federal government, for- 
eign governments, and business for available capital As real interest rates increase, 
the expressed demand" for new housing will decrease and construction workers 
Will be laid off eventually and not recalled until real interest rates drop significant- 
Iv When buyers re-enter the housing market, interest rates and construction wages 
again will be driven higher than they were in the previous cycle 

Part of the solution to this cyclic problem must include an expanded partnership 
between government and business to train a work force capable of accommodating an 
expanding homebuilding industry A significant part of this partnership must in- 
<.lude expanding formal on-the-job training through apprenticeship The skills of the 
vM)rking journeyman must be harnessed by an expanded training program to pre- 
pare the building tradesmen who will be needed ;n the near future 

Another part of the solution to this cyclic problem is the establishment of a feder- 
al program to stabilize the housing industry and the housing market One compo- 
nent of such a program would be the elimination of vast fiuctuations in the demand 
fur draftsmen in the home building industry By stabilizing demand, many crafts- 
man who are routinely permanently lost to the industry during periods of low con- 
sumption, would not only be retained, but would develop even greater skill and pro- 
ficiencv A full description at a proposed federal housing industry stabilization pro- 
gram IS contained in Appendix D 

AN* FXAMPLE OF THE IMPACT OF A CRAFTSMEN SHORTAGE ON AN INDUSTRY AND THE 
N'EED FOR MORK ELEVATOR INSTALLERS AND MECHANICS 

Conditions in the elevator industry present a glaring example where the nation is 
paving dearlv for having an inadequate high-skiU labor force Although the nation 
continues, to experience a recession in the home building industry, the elevator m- 
dustrv IS at full * employment In fact, the backlog of orders for installations of new 
elevators is so staggering that the mdustrv hsis been forced to rehire previously ter- 
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minatMl emptuvrt^. piMt|Mne nchrduM rrtirrmenU, and t%ltn4 the work wt^k juit 
to kttp up with th^ dtmmnd for mor« elevator mccfianK*. JoMrr^men elevator in^ 
chanict are spread «i thinly m powible to maximiae the number oC teama inaUlhnc 
new elevator*. 

Few journeymen elevator mechanica are beinc trained in the United Slalea t«day. 
The nation it riding on the hacka of the elevator work force trained in yatteryaar. 
There is no public institutional curricula for training elevator mcchanica anywhere 
in the country If mretmg construction demands ia difficuU today, where will tha 
elevator industry be when a recovery in the buiWing induati> takea ^ace? If the 
"demand" for new high-nae buildings increMea during aconoRiic raooveryp there will 
he unavot4ab!e delays in completion of theae buildings due to the insufficient supply 
of elevator mechanics. As a result^ construction coats will increase* thus fanning 
even more the ftrea of run-awav inflation. 

An important part of the solution to this problem mual be the inauguration oC a 
partnership between the government and private buainaaa to immediately catobtish 
a formal apprenticeship program for the on-the-job training of elevator mechanics. 

Even this important step will not be without ito problems because many journey- 
men elevator mechanics are unfamiliar with new aolid^late technology that is revo- 
lutionizing the elevator industry This added complexity only increasea the national 
urgency for proceeding now with establishing high-quality training programs capa* 
ble of producing journeymen elevator mechanics in significant numoara. 

MvrimNo THt NKcoa or INDIVIDUAL MKnaKas cr THt woaa poacK roa 4oa TtaiNtNO 

In recent yean* most training and remediation for persons of limited emplovabil* 
ity has been provided under the aegis of the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETAl JTPA and now apparently ia to be provided under the aegis of the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). JTPA allocates federal funds to sUte and 
local governments for classroom and on-the-job training, as well as for job creation 
and other activities Job Corps ui a nationally-operated residential training program 
for young adults also authorised by JTPA. 

It IS striking how little this nation commits to improving the employability of 
those at the end of the labor queue Under CETA in 19^, there were 700.000 new 
participants m institutional or on*thejob training, representing just 4 percent of all 
those who experienced unemployment during the year, a miniscule .6 percent of all 
persons m the labor foire, and less than a tenth of all persons in the labor force at 
ieast half the year whose earnings, whrn combined with those of other family mem- 
bers, fell below the poverty level. 

Again Robert Taggart sets forth an astute evaluation of how well the CETA pro- 
gram met the needs of individual members of the work force for job training in his 
monumental study. "A Fisherman's Guide: An Assessment of Training and Remedi- 
ation Strategies " Some insightful quotations are set forth below. 

"|T|he primary emphasis of CETA has been to provide jobs rather than training, 
and a helping hand rather than substantive remediation or career ladders. Three- 
fourths of all local CETA allocatons in 1980 were used for subsidized employment 
rather Sian training or transition services Less than one in fifty terminees from 
local programs were graduates of more than a year's training 

"CDTA's planning, budgetings record-keeping, decision making and management 
approaches for local programs evolved to accomplish short-term palliative missions, 
they discourage trainmg investments and undermine training quality 

• •••••• 

"For a disadvantaged individual to attain a high school eouivalency or post-sec* 
ondary training degree, or to learn almost any occupational skill, takes substantial- 
ly more time than the average duration of CCTA training. Only a small minority of 
participants are assigned to training that is long enough to provide credentials and 
competences that will help to feed them for a lifetime. Perhaps only a few in a hun- 
dred participants have the endurance or capacity for the one-, two- or even four- 
year training, but it is critical to begin providing opportunities for this minority to 
achieve 'quantum leaps' in employability 



"^Taggart. pp vni. ix. x. and 10 
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i Uniform. feA»r&lly itwmlat«l ctymnrtency Mwwment sytt^mt shouM br »4oUt4 
to iwwurtp academic and vwalional skill •csuwition. to orfaniar iMivtdKHitiwii, 
»rir»pft<»tf inttructiOfi, to ;udlf( the efrectivtriM of trmmnc ifrttitutioiw, and to certi- 
fy eomprtenci« atuin«d 

••••••• 

'Rt^sitkntial *cor|>orate career* traminir ftfMf internthip proframi ofrratc^ by pri- 
u\ie iseetor curporationw and associations m their own traininf facthtiet should be 
developed at the national level, with o«roHunitie« available equally to all in need 
who prove their commitment and capacity. 

••••••• 

• TraininK requirements for carrer entry joba in our economy need to be formal- 
wetl through an expanded and more Hexibie apprentkeahip aystem 

••••••• 

* CKTA i« now essentially a 'one-shot' mterventkm rather than an employability 
development system. The participant enters the door, ta aasesacd. asaiffned to * lim- 
ited duration component, and then (tometimea) placed in a job on completkm. What 
18 need«d is an opportunity ladder which individuals will mount and Kale «t the 
levr» and pace dictated by their ability and motivation, Thi«. in tum» reouirta a 
sy^ti m for m4*a«urinK competenciea and competency acquisition It require* ttand- 
aril5 of t^>nipleti«n m well as qualitative sUndards for inputs. Most of all, it requitea 
th.it theae stondards be maintain«ii 

••••••• 

'iMjore sortinK must be done among those in need. The labor market's leftovers 
include individuals of widely ranKin« potential and too little is now done for those 
who have >i:reater ability and motivation 

••••••• 

a second tier of advanced opportunitiea were added to what now eaisU in 
CKTA, no one who exerted an effort wo»ild get less than under the current system, 
but those who exerted more effort and had more potential could advaiwe subsUn- 
lially Alternatively, the second tier might be financed by savings which could be 
achieved under current programs if they were focused solely on training rather 
than functioning as stopgaps for persons with no other options. Allowances in class- 
room training and wages in on»th«-job training should be used as a means to reward 
performance, to cover the extra costs of participation* and to meet only the poverty 
deficits which would hinder participation, l ather than providing an incentive to par- 
ticipate even when there is no desire to be trained. There is room for some savings 
in thijt re^jard. probobly enough to finance longer training for a reasonable propor- 
tion of current trainees But a tradeoff is inherent Fewer individuals can be served 
when longer training is provided with any given a level of resources. While the net 
resiult of adding a second tier of opportunities will be greater average and aggregate 
iinf>acts for those in need, the benefits will be less broadly shared This is only equi- 
table if the opportunity structure is established so that all participants have an 
t»qual shot at the longer and more promising training opportunities 

••••••• 

"Some changt»^ are needed in law. regulations, program design, and management 
»n t>f thetse findings, but the bigger challenge is to alter thought processes 
N*h ch have )!utded manpowei program.^ and policies for years We must begin 
thinking about long-term impacts and quantum leaps* not just immediate outcomes 
and marginal gams A stable training system is needed rather than an ever chang- 
ing arrav of separate training programs There must be long term strategies* both 
UK. illy and nationallv. for building a range of new opportunity tracks for disadvan^ 
fak'*Kl individuals with potential Quality, not just quantity, needs to be emphasized 
m curricula m stalT and in outcomes The employment and training system must» 
m ovorv wav p<>:ssible utili/e existing institutions father than maintaining segregat* 
♦ d and frixjuently seconds: lass delivery approaches for the disadvantaged 

Kxcn vwith 5uch chane*^. the potential of training efforts for per^ns of limited 
empl«>>abilitv will be circumscribed unless the institutional setting is altered As 
long .!> there are disincentives for training b> the private sector, as long as the com- 
|H*tenciev and training nt'eded to fill available jofe in the economy are uncertain, 
ind long a.s help is offered to persons of limited emplo>abilitv as an act of no- 
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hitme oMiitr.' |hiiI»Ih* ytvieraM will c«filifi«ie to Kavv tfifTimlly ^Hetmlfiiiit MMl 
mtiHinc ^vAir wdor rwf^i, ^riv»t« tmffay t ft will iUj M fttm't WmUi, d l i wuM - 
if^ the »Mlily oC trainir^r* Mii pMk twmwtm will nw iti i i^ t^hw y ^ nlmiii J 
«n4 ovrrly conc«fitrftt«4 on $4wtma4 t^wcitin twfi tiMMith tniry lr^l tn i ti Umnto 
womM mw moff MrolT tn %h» •vpectffi labor iMHitf of tho n««t tw« iim i ia , Sim 
of tlw lonc^tcrm ^lono whicH 9m4 lo l» conoMttwi iif«, firti* ft GMill ipff o r li lo 
Cftrm irainifm aiHi dhicatMn. wlittv all iniiviAMili wouW l» fvarftiiti^ tww ytftft 
of ^\mw>4t^fy troinini: or rHminifig to km piifthmt4 ftofn pvMie tm4 prWalc in- 
Mituliono vottcKor; MCoM, t m^ U y t r •ii4 tm^lovtv two tft cwor pftrt of tKo 
cooto of ihio camr troininc, with ctotfito wliofo tko privoto Mctor p i o<i < w Iht 
trftiftinf ilaolf, in or4»r to tncovrofr tn(sm entry traininf; andl thir4. oaaa n a i o n of 
the appfentkt«Ki9» tyitem to formaltto the carorr entry tratlia an4 to i4miify the 
compelencieo an4 irainiiHr iieceotary to perform catter entry jete m our oconomy " 



A» a state commitotoner of lal»r an4 aa |r<n i ^ n t of the National A p pt t nticoohiy 
Proiram. I want to Uke xhirn oMtrtMiity to eall lo your attention aomo conct m a 
that I have aW>ut the Meral aaminiaC ration of apytenlicothip an4 training whicli 
ariee from my ^>ky ofewervationa of thia pfufram for the pool »ia an^ a half yeata. 
At the outaet I want it to he un^enlowi that I am an amcato of an eapanM role 
for formal apmenticeahip traminc m the Unil«4 Suieo. I n 4 ti<. I am ccncemo4 thai 
the nation la not now purauinc a oamprehenaive manpa w rr trainiiif frofram a4r^ 
i4uate to produce the hith-tliUM craflworhera nmi oi t«iay to auatam oconamic r^ 
covery» nor ihMir r mM in the r.ear future to mi^pmi economic eapanaian. 

The fe4erak Bureau of ApprentKoahip an4 Traminit haa haen ineffective in recent 
years. -Ita curamt statue ks one of atropKv. The Bureau not receive the tiMStt 
it ne«<ds and dtaervea either from the 0 S Sccrelarv of Labor or (he Asaiitant iicr^ 
tary of L^bor for Empl^ment an4 Tratninf Ina wi , the Fei^ral Apprtnticcahip 
Committer ts totftlly inelfrctive aa well It )• comp mi of peraens reprcamtinc the 
wrong interteU, in lifht of its aa^ignment Thia ia constantly relWcted in the mem- 
bers' frustration The Federal Aporenticmhtp Committee hasrt't oven met since 
June. 1^2 It should be reorganued to include 25 membera: five from (vnanaatment: 
five from labor, five fn»m among the state tabor commioaionera. five from the state 
apprenticeship agency headr, and five from the public at large. 

The federal Bureau of Apprenttceahip and Training nee4s new and aidditiona) at- 
tention and support from the U S Coi^naa The Bureau should be separated com- 
pletely from the administation of the Job Training Partaerahip Act (JTPAI and 
should be headed by an administrator of the ranh of an Asairtant SecreUry of 
Labor Although the National Apprenticeship Progam petitioned Asaistant Sacre^ 
ury of Labor Albert Angrisani for a meeting with its olficen at his convenience, 
every 90 day» while he was in the position ofAsaiatant SKreUry of Labor for Em- 
ployment and Training, Mr Angrisani never found the time for accommodating the 
first meeting He always said that he waa too busy with CETA and JTPA matters. 

A srrious orobtem facing the Bureau of Apprenticeahip and Training is iu need 
for additional funding Ironically « thia need exists while the Employment and Tram- 
mg Administration (the organisational unit to which the Bureau is attached m the 
U S Department of Labor) is being administrativelv overwhelmed by the billions of 
dollars that it must administer under JTPA legislation, und in past years under 
CETA legislation Although the Employment and Training Admmistration passes 
the bulk of its JTPA funding to to prime and b«lanceH>f-atate sponsors (who in turn 
distribute project grants and stipends on to subcontractora and recipients), the sheer 
magnitude of administering this multibillion dollar' * program haa skewed all ncti'^i- 
ty in the Employment and Training Administration towa^rd the JTPA program. Tie 



The fotlowiDK totals r^Oect the Amount amopiiated for the CETA JTPA programs 
over a 9ix-ye»r period tht ftmount l»trd under CmtX year 1984 w » 21 month toUi. Oct L 1983 
through June ;«). I9i<x refi<<tii>« the beginning of * two>ye*r. newTisc*! year grant cycle for 
JTPA 



• Th» amounl w low brrauM' *l.0UO.OQO.00O *ppt»fn*t«d la fiacai yew 19H1 «a* cmrttrd forwiLrd iiUo fwc*! 
>e»r reducing nrrd for *ad*tK>nAl *p|>ro^rtAtM>A» 



rvDcnaL aositNimATioii oe areatietiaMtr 



?.$2SjMI,0<W 
* 3.031 JM4,000 

(.419.40H.00O 
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Biirt MU oi AppreiUictshtp .uul (VaiiunK. »tJ» budget of $!.*> niiiiion dollars,' - has 
lvfn t.umploU*i\ ovcrshadovvt'd la tfrmi* of priority and resources If apprenticeship 
prjmolion is lo expand, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training needs jrreater 
Msibilitx and lafluedce nithln the U.S Department of Uibor 

The Uureau s niiiiion budjiet does not bejjin to accurately reflect the impor- 
lafKe aiul maKaiUide o( this pro>:r«iin tha» is financed b> $! billion a year in private 
votoi dollars, hot federal dolLirs 

The aitual cost of apprenticeship training in the LInited States is larjrely borne by 
private employers For this rt-ason it is difficult to determine hou much money pri- 
vate imtiistrv i> NfH ndinf: on apprenticeship, but the figure is t^stimated by some to 
»H' several times larjjcr than the federal JTPA budget Since both JTPA and ap- 
pretitueship projjrams haw trainmf: as their ultimate objective, isn't it more eco- 
MtMiiiial for the iioveriwnent to allocate more public funds to promote apprenticeship 
pro>: ranis*' 

Ih e inn>ire>s should appropriate additional public money in sup(x>rt of formal ap- 
prenticeship in each of the next several years Rather than for me to tr> to propose 
exact I V how many dollars should be appropriated by the Congress for an expanded 
apprentice>hip pro>;rani in each of the next several years, I want to addrt»ss prob- 
K-nis Ml r rounding; tht- most effective use of those public rt»sources already ap propria 
attnl to the U S Bureau of Apprenticeship and Traininn. 

The r S Bure.ui will have authorised positions at the end of fiscal year li)S4, 
tli»vvn ln>m approxituatelv V.Kt authorised positions in li)78. The Bureau has recog- 
lu/i d st.ite-.idniini»tered apprenticeship training projframs in A'l states and territo- 
tu> iS,A(* statesi Kach of these proj;ran»s is headed by a state»employed state direc- 
lur of apprentiit^hip and training who has the full authorit> and responsibility for 
direitiiiK all govrrnment apprenticeship programs in that respective jurisdiction 
,Mo«.t o\ lhe>e directors .ire furnished state staffs with which to operate state^admin- 
istered apprenticeship programs as agents of the federal government In these s;»me 
Nt,it«*N ,ind territories the L' S Bureau of ,*\pprenticeship and Training also employs 
a stair diretrlor of .ipprenticeship and training, ' a secretary, and, in most cases, 
additional field stalT that is charged wuh exactly the same responsibilities as are 
pnncipailv assignt>d to the state programs as lead agencies in their respective juris- 
dictions The.se federally -furnished staff persons in these .TJ states and territories 
are Nimpiv not needed, and there is no viable justification for the continued expendi- 
ture of fetleral funds for their employment 

What i> needed includes the possible supplementation of the state staffs through 
the prevision of federal grants <possibl> requiring state matching monies' to the cer- 
tified state And territorial apprenticeship programs, the development, production, 
and dotribution of self teaching audio>visual training materials to complement each 
retogni/ed apprenticeahle occupational craft, and the development, production, and 
verifii,ition of test.'J for the certification of skill attainment :n the pursuit of coinpe* 
tencv h.t,»ed .ipprenticeship training Support for the development of an expanded 
fi»rn.al apprenticeship program throughout America requires the deliberate pursuit 
nf job analvses and the manufacture of related-instruction materials ftir each aj>- 
prenticeable craft in the ne\l (vw years This has been done tor a small number of 
the MH» apprenticeahle occupations thus far at a cost of approximately million 
}M-r ir,tfl Thi> need should be resjH>nded to b> the US C^njjress with major appro- 
priatif)ns to the V S Bureau in each of the next several years until this job is com- 
i>ieted 



I Kr»!rr.j! iMtf{»:i-t fnr Httn-.iu* n( .\pprrri[trr«hi|> .inH Training for fuval ^rnr I'.'s'l waji 
:\\ r r tHWi |„r fiM.il M-.jr !'«^J S\% T lT,(HHi. f„r fiMnl vr«r ta m.iMHi nnA (or fiicc.il vr,Tr 
i'«s I wiU Ih- si ; s*,j. fHHi 

' Kx|NTv1tl»res t<T pri\.»tr \(MMti<>n,il .inH tpchniciil jvhwl irTimng tn tl»sn wrrr att rfXttnM' 
.«J s] s |„I|,„n wtth *»>m»' .>! thi« sub^iHt^H bv public fund*. p.irt>cii1.ir1> unHrr thr vrtrr.-in5 
trutMnj: prov'r.itMs .inci nuK h of il U'vond thr rnrnn* i»f lyrrnyuf Mith hni led riirninirji ,TnH 
thM>tnr TSr f^ttrn.itfs of fnrni.d Ir.nnin^ nnH r>duc.itinn fin.Tnccd bv :nHus|r> nrr not vrrv Hr^ 

tul.jMr l>ul :\ h«-«t C"rK< ih.ii bft»*rrn i*» b»1hon anti *. bitliot/^rrr «|»cnt in r.»sa. rxcluH- 
iM»; thr w.i>,v .wui «.il.irv <»»»ts for tr.nnini: during work hoitrjj *' T.igiinrt. p 7 

\\.\\\\ (i>rti)>.inir< .ir» truest in»: Kirj^r ,imoiinl5 on Ir.iintni; .md drvt-topmrnl of ihrir rmpfov 

« <«>mr ir.nntrit: bitdo*l* rjv.il thr RSti^ biiHcrl^i of comprinir^ ' Cnrtirron 

I>r \Mtfii»hv C.irnrv.jlr rstini.itr< Ih.Tt rm|»h»vrr>J .irr invr<tinc morr th.m S^V billion .innu.-illv 
in forrti.il » rtii>!i>\»-r tr.iitiiMj: ( »irnr^ .1)1- }» I Al»«». White Motijtr C'onfrrrncr on Prodiicttvilv 
Ke^Htrt i»t I hi- I'n-p.ir.itorv Confrmin- on l*ri\.itr 5>etlor Initi.ilivc^i. ritli»biirj:h. . Atit;ti<t i- 
t r»s 5 iW.tshinj'ton Tho Whjtr nou«r. H'sMj. p 

fVi\,iti' « nt« rprt«irs .in- jvm •i)>rndin): M^ecn ipi and btlhon a vrnr on Iratnini; cmin. 
ind tf fhi- t(»s|< rtf cniploirr* s.,larjr« arr miluHrd in thrjir rjitimatrji ihcv .ik'>frr»»ntr |o Jjl bi! 
Ii<«n Whttr HiMKr ( onfrr»«nrr on l*n>ductiMtv Rrpnrt of thr {*rrp.Vr.Horv ( onfrrrncc on 
Mum.tfi HrMMtnr* St l.ouii«. Mo Junr .ll -.M. VS<^ {W.ishint:t(»n Th«- Whiir I'lounr. I'ls.t). p \ 
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All expaiidiHl fiHlt^ral upprenticeship program desperately needs to furnish the 
states with promotional materials'-literature. supporting letters and T.V. spots for 
the apprenticeable crafts. A promotional campaign not unlike the campaign con- 
ducted by the armed forces is needed for recruiting young persons into apprenticed* 
ble occupations. 

The existing resources of the Bureau should be redirected to these efforts immedi- 
aitfly. however. I recognize that this will not happen unless the Congress directs 
that this be done I recognize the interests of those U.S. Bureau staff members who 
reside in the various SAC states Many of them are not interested in moving and 
many may not be qualified to pursue the alternative activities that I advocate for 
the US Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training What can be done immediately is 
for the Bureau to adopt a policy of not filling any vacancies arising in its staff 
within any of the SAC states and territories There are now many vacancies. How- 
ever, unfortunately, with the lifting of the federal freeze on hiring, the Bureau is 
movini; quickly to fill these un needed positions. This is sad. 

I appeal to you for your assistance in redirecting the activities and resources of 
the U S Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and in obtaining the resources that 
this Vitally important program requires. 



A comprehensive national apprenticeship training program should include* (1) a 
nationwide determination of all apprenticeable occupations: (2) the establishment of 
precise training standards for each apprenticeable occupation; (3) the provision of 
guvernment-deve loped instruction materials, including competency -based training 
modules, for all apprenticeable occupations: (4) the provision of validated competen- 
cy<leterminable examinations for each skill: (5> certification of journeymen and re- 
iated instruction instructors: (6) the provision of employer and employee promotion- 
al materials. (7) financial and training assistance to state agencies that certify ap- 
prenticeship programs. (8) relieving apprenticeship agencies of the responsibility for 
enforcing Equal Employment Opportunity requirements; (9) tax incentives for em- 
ployers to encourage them to develop apprenticeship programs; and (10) member- 
ship of apprenticeship management professionals on manpower-development adviso- 
ry boards and planning commissions. 



In addition to reorganizing the federal apprenticeship program, there is an urgent 
need for the states to independently reassess their apprenticeship activities. In the 
long run every state would be better off by investing considerably more funds in its 
high-skill training programs This is being necessitated by the growing number of 
dislocated and displaced workers, by the changing technology in the work place, and 
by the need to spend tax dollars allocated for vocational education more efficiently 

Apprenticeship ha.s proven to be a good investment of the taxpayer's money. 
States generally realize a two-fold increase in tax revenue as paid by the skilled 
craftsman for each dollar the state spends on promoting his or her apprenticeship. 

Most states need to increase their appropriations for apprenticeship training by a 
factor of ten Notably, many states provide at least one home demonstration agent 
for each county while apprenticeship programs are staffed with only a few individ- 
uals statewide '* Consideration should be given to staffing every industrial county 
with nt least one apprenticeship representative. 

It lA also important to point out that apprenticeship is a training system that is 
not limited exclusively to either a union or non-union environment alone. It is clear 
that It works effectively in any setting where there is an apprenticeable occupation 
and where there is a serious intention on the part of a program sponsor to train 
aprentices In North Carolina, for example, there are 34 programs of the about 1.350 
programs that are currently registered that have any form of union involvement, 
which amniintx to about two and one-half percent of the total number of programs 
On the other hand about ninty-scven and one-half percent of North Carolina's regis* 
trrrd apprenticeship programs have no union involvement 



"Nofih Cirolinn hn* VVl county mfricuMurcnt ngenU locntrd in iLii 100 countic* Of thcue IHff 
arr homr Hrmon*tr.ilion nifcnl^ Thw fmploycCT nrc fundfd 23 percent by \och\ county govern' 
mrnln. .!.'» in^rcrni by ihr Krdr ml Crovcrnmenl. nnd 42 percent by the Stiile govern men I 



AN AOKqUATE NATIONAL APPKENTICESHIP PROGRAM 
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Both the emerjs'ence of new science and technology with lis accompanying new 
hi>;h skill occupations and the development of new materials machines, and process- 
es relative to the older apprenticeable occupations necessitbu the continuing devel- 
opment and refinement of the curricula used for training journeymen craftworkers 

Inde«»d. in an address before the North Carolina Job Training Coordinating Coun- 
cil CKtober IS. \\)S:\, at the Raleigh Hilton in Raleigh. North Carolina. Dr. Carl 
iXilce Dean of the School of Education. North Carolina State University. University 
of North C«trolina, pointed out that even " Basic Skills' include the development of 
attitudes, motivation, and discipline, as well as the ability to analyze, think critical- 
l>. and comprehend *' 

Audio-visual technology and the arrival of multi-channel cable television open up 
new opjHjrtunities for the development and provision of more accessible, more efft. 
cient. more thorough, and less expensive quality training Individualized instruction- 
al media such as programmed learning, educational television and the use of the 
home and business computer provides a whole new opportunity for arming our na- 
tion work force with the skills that the workers need in order to enjoy employ- 
ment and that the nation needs m order to be internationally competitive. 

The provision of an entire library of audio-visual curriculum materials for all of 
the nation's apprenticeable occupations is estimated to cost between $1 and $5 bil- 
lion dollars, depending upon who the contractors are and how well they are super- 
\iM-d Soiiu' proprietory sponsors of apprenticeship have developed high quality full- 
iurnculuin materials at a cost of approximately $2,000,000 per curriuclum 

The International University Consortium for Telecommunications in Learning 
pre.sents a model in liberal arts teaching technolog>* for also establishing a similar 
consortium of business and government for telecommunications m the teaching of 
technology and skills 

Tht- corjwraie campus is a tremendously large and growing adult educational pro- 
Cr.ur ('oriH)rate America is using teletraining. interactive video, programmed in- 
MriKtion. riectronic libraries and corporate computers to train and educate its em- 
ployt't'> 

"At ttur^bank. we have a fully staffed and equipped video production studio which 
produces TO training videotapes a year,^ to go along with the heavy classroom train- 
ing we do 

The nation must also begin to take seriously the challenge of providing continuing 
education to adult studenU. who often may be displaced workers We must begin to 
understand what we can about the adult learner We need to find our what moti- 
vates the adult learner We need to discover the educational media that appeals to 
the adult learner. esi)ecially those who have not been in a formal educational set- 
ting for niany yfar^i We also need to inaugurate a program capable of transcnpting 
the adult learnrrs* successful completion of certified courses 

We need to try to discover newer educational instruction media such as telecon- 
ferencing, interactive educational technolog>*, and others that appeal to the adult 
learner New instructional technology provides the United States a great opportuni- 
ty to improve and expand educational opportunities in a quality manner 



' * Thf liilfm.itionjil lfnivfr<ily C<>n«ortiiim for Tclecommunicalions m Lenrning <lnC > is a 
ti.itioti.U i.rnjfct supported m p.Ttl \n thr Cnrnrgir Corporation of New York It'f nddrcs* is ihe 
<Vnlt-r u( Adull hUiucnlion Adtlphi Rcwid and Univennty Boulevard. College Park. Maryland 
-'oTii ;,nd ro \\<,x ;iu (>>*m>:x MjIU. Mnryland .MllT The telephone number of the ColIeKc 



The {ntrrn:itinn.ii Univrraily Consortium for Telecommunications in (>carninf; now 



h,is «itii> m.ijor prt>i:ram The (*on4ortium is committed to providing members of this program 
y^ttU .1 ll,ichrli»r\ de^:rtT nirricuhim fnr ndullji who cannot, or choose not to, enroll m courses on 
A.nnpu*. fiillume \VC CoiirM-* nrv m th.—e nreaii of study Technoloiry m Management. Beha- 
vori.il and Soiinl Scirnte*. .Tnd Miim.initics Thr Consortium develops its own courses nnd 
.id.-ipis llriluh 0\wn Univrrsity courvrs lUC curreurlv has accesw to 140 Open University cours- 
<-< dr^t'lo^^fd h^ rmmrnt scholars and broadcasting exp*»rts at a cost of roughly $700 million 
Thr llnluh Open Univpr»it> wn» chartered in VM>\). hy IDSO it wns enrolling f>0,000 students a 
>r.ir and h,id 'A},m) >;raduatr^ The first lUC students wpre enrolled in September. 1080. in the 
*r\rn tn<lituticin< .ifid .ifTili.Tlcd hro.»dc«J«ling *rrMces selected to participate in the pilot year 
fl'C* riMir^ drvflnpmt-nt procrss<»<, teaching method and many of its original materials were 
,id.iplt-d from thr highly .Tccl.nnied Hrihsh Open l?nuer<tty In its second year. lUC operated in 
I] <l.'ili«< In .Iiil> I'KJ IT institutions .md Z'A television stations and Cnhle system* belonged to 
I hi* CoM«<»riuim 
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< OMrrrKNCY-BASKI) APPRKNTICt^HIP 

TradiHonallv, iormal «ipprenticeship has been organized on a Hme basts with an 
apprentice ly'pically spending four or Hve years workmg with a journeyman 
crallworker while taking 144 hours of related instruction each year Completion of 
the liine resulted »n the ending of the apprenticeship and certification by the em- 
|)li»er thai the trainee had become a journeyman craft-worker While this time- 
ba>ed approach ha& nol always been successful and has left many employers discon- 
lenled with the end result, new teaching technologies have opened the way to the 
prtniMon of compelency-based or proficiency-based apprenticeship training 

( oinpetencv-based apprenticeship allows an apprentice to advance at whatever 
rale i>. comfortable lor that trainee while assuring that "completion" signifies a 
niaslerv of both theory and proficiency associated with the Craft 

I'onipetency-based or proficiency based apprenticeship requires standardized tests 
l4) determine each apprentice's mastery of a required minimum level of proficiency 
neie>harv (or becoming a journeyman There is little justification for each state to 
deMgn pr(xluce. and validate these tests separately Not only would the costs be pro- 
hibitive, but the validation part of the process requires larger numbers of tested ap- 
prenlke^ than most states have for a given trade In addition, there is a need for 
reiognition and registration of qualified journeymen on a national basis Indeed, one 
o( the .services that a national apprenticeship program should provide is a nation- 
wide registration system for journeymen craftsmen With today's computer technol- 
4>g\. mkH a system could be easily developed 

National ciirrKulum committees need to be established for each recognized craft 
These (oinniittees should be charged with reviewing and recommending standards 
a> uell a.s for developing minimum curricula for each apprenticeship program The 
ehtabli.shinent of a national institute for high-skill training would be invaluable for 
t)\er>eeing the design, development, and manufacture of quality related-training 
and te>ting inaterjalh A pro|)osal for such an institute to be established at the state 
level bv North C arolina is attached as appendix E 

Such an institute could monitor new developments that impact upon high-skill 
craU> and it could accelerate the adoption of these developments into the craft 
training inatenaLs The institute could also fill several important voids in this coun- 
tr>'s vocational education apparatus by (1) being a training center to train and up- 
grade the teacher:* who are needed for local-based vocational education. (2) assisting 
in the design of curricula and tests, CD providing training in crafts where the scarci- 
rv ot journeymen prohibits local training, and ( \) initiating training and comple- 
menting curricula for newly identified crafts 



APPRENTlCt;SHlP FINANCING 

It Ls an<un important to note that the nation's apprenticeship program is an em- 
pU,ver financed training system While ♦here is no proposal that this be significantly 
changed, it us suggested that government incentives be inaugurated that will en- 
couiage a much greater use of employers resources in behalf of formal apprentice- 
ship training . . tu 

The role of government.s in the apprenticeship program is circumscribed the gov- 
ernment .s role US that of a catalyst/ facilitator, promoter/ organizer, minimum stand- 
ards (U. terminator, program certifier, and guarantor of availability and accessibility 
The role of governments is not conceived to be that of a deliverer of training as pro- 
gr.im .sponsors 

The appropriate role of governments, nevertheless, requires an adequate level of 
hind I rig that has not been experienced in past years 

Financial resources are critical to the success of the apprenticeship system in the 
United States For example, the states, such as Nortth Carolina, that operate a state 
apprenticeship council are on their own. financially There is no subsidy from the 
federal government for the states acting to carry out the business of the federal gov- 
ernment in apprenticeship Moreover, even the most well-financed states suffer a 
smmficant underfinancing of their apprenticeship system As a further example, it 
ha^ been recommended that there be an increase in the size of the apprenticeship 
field st.i.T in North Carolina by approximately aO workers " in order to market and 
srfMce apprenticeship at an appropriate level The North Carolina General Assem- 
hlv has been unable to find lUs way clear to give the financial support required for 
^uch a significant initiative It is obvious that the federal government has the re- 



\ur\U ( .irolmn turrfntls h.u .« slnle-employod .^ppri nuceship "tnff con«Ktin>: of n director 
.in .issist;«nt direcK'r. six riencil ;uul H. Held rcpresentnltve«! 
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sourcf* to luiui the >U\U^ to thus Ifvel of staffing and could financially justify it on 
the basis of the present tax income generated by apprentices that are presently reg- 
istered, with any additional apprentice-generated tax income bemg. essentially, a fi- 
nancial boon to the government. 

There is little doubt that training and remediation activities for persons of limited 
ernployability are profitable According to the best available evidence, short-dura- 
tion local classroom training raises earnings by a tenth in the year after termina- 
tion, while training on-the-job yields mcremenU almost twice as large. Comprehen- 
sive residential training for the most disadvantaged youths pays off in earnings 
gains of a tenth as well as large reductions m crime and dependency Moreover, the 
impacrs of local classroom and residential training pays oflf more than proportion- 
ately Every dollar spent on residential training yields at least $1.45 in social bene- 
fits, according to conservative estimates of the current values of benefits and costs 
and after accounting for alternative real returns on the same resources Local class- 
r(X)m training returns an estimated $1 38 for each dollar invested, while the payoff 
of on-the-job training is substantially greater The investment in remediation and 
training is. thus, at least as profitable as the investment m higher education, and it 
IS profitable despite labor market conditions which currently militate against train- 
ing and despite correctable shortcomings in programs and policies.** 

Equally in^portant is the fact that apprenticeship training is a good business deal 
for government According to a recent document prepared by the acting administra- 
tor of the United States Department of Labor (USDL) Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, state and local government receives about $17 000 m taxes paid by ap- 
prentices for every dollar it spends in administering the apprenticeship system, 
while the apprentices are in training, not years later From the standpoint of simple 
enlightened self interest, it is incredible that the United States has not made ap 
prenticeship its number one priority for worker training. It is obviously the only 
recogni7ed training system that is more than totally self-supporting while the train- 
ing is taking place It should also be pointed out that the acting administrator of the 
USDL Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training used an average apprenticeship wage 
of about $4 00 per hour in making his calculations, while in *'poorly paid" North 
Carolina the average hourly wage of apprentices exceeds $6 000 per hour, thus, the 
return to government shown in the referenced administrator's report may be consid- 
ered substantially understated on a national basis. 

Oftentimes those formulating new legislation desinged to promote and support a 
new or expanded endeavor (such as increasing the supply of military hardware) re- 
alize that the supply of craftsmen in the American workforce required to achieve 
the desired goal is inadequate Typically they propose some measure to promote 
high skill training in the occupations necessary for the fulfillment of the stated ob- 
jectives The objectives, however, are seldom achieved because the drafters of the 
legislation overlook the fact that it is the state and territorial govcrnmenU and not 
the federal Government that have the principal responsibility for promoting and 
registering apprenticeship programs Legislators seldom allocate resources to state 
agencies to enable the agencies to expand their efforts to promote and register de- 
sired apprenticeship programs Because state agencies are servicing all the recog- 
ni?ed apprenticeship programs that their current resources will permit. efforU to 
expand the training of high-skill craftsmen will be futile unless additional resources 
are provided to the agencies It should also be pointed out that most state <;overn- 
ments are experiencing economic hard times because of the current recession. As a 
result, they are decreasing or. at best, leaving unaltered their appropriations to ap- 
prenticeship promotional, approval, and accrediting agencies Even where appro- 
priations are not cut. inflation continues to erode these agencies' rates of productivi- 
ty in generating journeyman-level craftsmen 

It IS often the practice of Congress, when drafting new legislation, to provide "set- 
.iside " funds from those monies appropriated for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of an act m order to assure the proper funding of special emphases of a 
particular program CETA and JTPA. for instance, provide for "set-asides" for the 
funding of the Mob Corps." but do not provide for any "set-asides" in behalf of ap- 
prenticeship. These acU. as well as Section 230G of the Vocational Education Act 
and future legislation in support of maintaining a viable military industrial manu- 
facturing capacity should all provide for "set-asides" in behalf of formal apprentice- 
ship 

Despite inadequate government promotion, apprenticeship training continues to 
be a ^.lable process for producing journeyman-level craftsmen The public, the em- 
plover and the employee all benefit from apprenticeship Such training is an eco- 
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rioniKal approtuh to priKluLwig craftiimen because (1) private employers, using pri- 
vate machinery and resourctnt, pay for the training and [2) the training process 
takes advantage of the proven ability of a recognized journeyman-level craftsman 
while simultaneously producing a marketable product. The sale of the end product 
usually offsets a large part of the training costs Public educational institutions 
could not begin to duplicate most industry-run apprenticeship programs because of 
the prohibitive coat of materials and machinery 

Whenever the Un»ted States takes manpower development seriously, the future of 
ihv Nation's economy will brighten and the Nation will be enabled to deliver on its 
promise to her people of providing "life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness". 



AN ACT to enable the Department of Labor to formulate and promote the further- 
ance of labor standards necessary to safeguard the welfare of apprentices and to 
cooperate with the States in the promotion of such standards 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America m Congress assembled. That the Secretary of Labor is hereby authorized 
and directed to formulate and promote the furtherance of labor standards necessary 
tu .safejiuard the welfare of apprentices, to extend the application of such standardis 
by enioura^'inji the inclusion thereof in contracts of apprenticeship, to bring togeth- 
er emplo>erb and labor for the formulation of programs of apprenticeship, to cooper- 
ate with State agencies engaged in the formulation and promotion of standards of 
apprenticej>hip. and to cooperate with the National Youth Administration and with 
the Office of Education of the Department of the Interior m accordance with section 
r> of the Act of February 23, 1917 (39 Sut. 932). as amended by Executive Order 
Numbered filGG. June 10, HK«. issued pursuant to an Act of June 30, 1932 (47 Sut 
tM>, as amended. 

Skc 2 The Secretary of Labor may publish information relating to existing and 
propobed labor standards of apprenticeship, and may appoint national advisory com 
mittees to serve without compensation. Such committees shall include representa- 
tive5> of emplo>ers. representatives of labor, educators, and officers of other execu 
tivc departments, with the consent of the head of any such department 

Sfcc 3 On and after the effective date of this Act the National Youth Administra 
tiun ishi\{\ be relieved of direct responsibility for the promotion of labor standards of 
apprenticeship as heretofore conducted through the division of apprentice training 
and shall transfer all records and papers relating to such activities to the custody of 
the Dt»partmeiit of Labor The Secretary of Labor is authonzed to appoint such em 
ployees as he may from time to time find necessary for the administration of this 
Act. with regard to existing laws applicable to the appointment and compensation of 
emplo>ees of the United States Provided, however. That he may appoint persons 
now cmplo>ed in division of apprentice training of the National Youth Administra 
tiun upon certification by the Civil Service Commission of their qualifications after 
nonassembled examinations 

Sec 4 This Act shall Uike effect on July 1. 1937, or as soon thereafter as it shall 
l>e approved 

Passed the House of Representatives June 30. 1937 



JOlN'T MEMORANDllM TO THE CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, HOUSE OF REPRESENT ATIVES 

Krom The Department of Labor and the Office of Education 
In re apprenticeship 

There seems to be some question in the minds of the committee members as to 
which phases of apprentice training relate to labor standards and which relate to 
education It is clearly and officially recognized by the President, the United States 
Office of Education, the United States Department of Labor, the National Youth 
Administration, the American Federation of Labor, various national associations of 
emplovers. and State governments that there are two distinct groups of responsibil- 
ities and functions in the promotion and subsequent operation of plans for appren- 
tice training One group deals with the apprentice as an employed worker — the con- 
ditions under which he works, his hours of work, his rates of pay. the length of his 
learning period, and the ratio of apprentices to journeymen so that overcrowding or 
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shortage^ of sKiIKhI workt'rs in the trades may be avoided in large part. The second 
group of responsibilities deals with the apprentice as a student— the related techni- 
cal and supplemental instruction needed to make him a proficient worker and the 
supervision and coordination of this instruction with his job experience 

The United States Office of Education and educators generally have not conceived 
It to be a part of their function in providing educational training for apprentices to 
give consideration to problems which relate to labor standards. Mr Frank Cush- 
inan, Chief of the Trade and Industrial Education Service of the United States 
Office of Education, has stated. 'We think there are two groups of responsibilities 
iin apprenticeship! One group has to do with labor standards, wages, hours, quotas, 
length of apprenticeship period, etc The other group has to do with education and 
training of apprentices ** Mr Thomas Quigley. professor of industrial education at 
the Georgia School of Technology, and vice president of the American Vocational 
Association, said recently. "Certainly the vocational schools and their staffs do not 
wish to entangle themselves m the wages, working hours, and labor disputes in- 
volved in apprenticeship agreements any more than they do in other issues extrane- 
ous to the schools* one great job of training and coordinating such training," 

There also seems to be a question in the minds of the committee members as to 
whether the two distinct phases of apprenticeship can be most effectively furthered 
nationally by a single administrative agency or by the two Government agencies 
which have jurisdiction, experience, and facihties in the respective fields. It has 
been amply demonstrated that the responsibilities in connection with the apprentice 
a.', an employed worker can best be carried on by the State labor department which 
IS charged with the general responsibility of improving working conditions and fos- 
tering the well being of the workers, and that the responsibilities in connection with 
the apprentice as a student can best be performed by the State board for vocational 
education These State agencies in turn look to the United States Department of 
Libor and to the United States Office of Education for leadership and research and 
for the determination of national standards in their respective fields. 

Except in a few States there has been no adequate machinery developed to pro- 
mote uniformity and give adequate protection to employment standards of appren- 
ticeship Partly because of lack of interest in apprenticeship on the part of employ- 
ers and partly because of this lack of machinery, this vital system of training for 
the highly skilled trades has not kept pace either with the needs of industry or with 
the opportunities for employment in the skilled trades The United States Employ- 
ment Service, as a consequence, warns that unless apprentices are put on now, 
within a ver> short period of time there will be a real shortage of skilled workers in 
many of our most important industries. Labor has repeatedly expressed itself in op- 
position to an> apprenticeship program that does not provide proper safeguards for 
labor standards If young workers are to be apprenticed to prevent this impending 
shortage, the trade unions must be assured that the boys' interests will be safe- 
guarded, that labor standards will be upheld, and that the apprentice will not be 
put on at the expense of the older worker The agencies that can gain the coopera- 
tion of the trade-union movement with employers in the development of the labor 
-tandard phases of apprenticeship are the labor departments— Federal and State 

With funds for apprenticeship promotion on a national basis, the Department of 
lAH>r vmII be carrying out the purpose for which it was created, "to foster, promote, 
iful develop the welfare of the vvage earners of the United States, to improve their 
vvurking conditions and to advance their opportunities for profitable employment." 
It v^ill in no way encroach upon the work now being done by the United States 
Office of Flucation but. on the contrary, as evidenced b> the activities of the Feder- 
al Commatee on Apprentice Training during the past 2 yeais. wi\\ vitalize and 
^Ttatlv iiKrt'.Lse tht demands upon the school authorities for preapprentice training, 
alaltnl mstriLtion for apprentices, coordination of this instruction, with job experi- 
ence, the prtparation of trade analyses and outlines of instruction and for specially 
trained teachers to carry on these functions 



The North Carolina Derartment of Labor has assembled the following informa- 
tion in ^e^po^^^. tu mquin.fr about occupations in which many of the nevv jobs will 
occur in North Carolina 
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ANIICIPATEO ANNUAL AVERAGE JOB OPENINGS FOR PRIORITY OCCUPATIONS RANKED BY HIGHEST 
ANNUAL AVERAGE JOB NEEDS 1983-90. NORTH CAROLINA STATEWIDE TOTALS 

ITfwe occupjtionj tfut at XKHtntKUtk at rtiated wtlh Ihe wrtxt d ytin o< Untmi ftneti»i requtrea]) 





Y«/No 




Growth 


RepOc^ 




Steoog(3phefS 


No 




7,063 


3.920 


10.983 


Oefks. 2«flef3! office 


No 




4,44S 


2.910 


7.3SS 


Ofks. Mies 


No 




1.766 


3.081 


4.847 


Nwses jKtes. of(Jefl«s 


Yes 


! 


2.271 


1.334 


3.60S 


IrocX dfjvtfs 


Yes 


! 


2.268 


1,234 


3.S02 


C3Sh>WS 


No 




1.363 


1.629 


2.997 




No 




2.1 S2 


S69 


2.721 


Waiters af)d waitresses 


. No 




1.69S 


84S 


2.S40 


Nytses. kensed prxtical . . _ 


Yes 


1-2 


1.369 


1.006 


2.37S 


Nurses, registered « 


No 




1.376 


897 


2.273 


Sewing nMchif)e operatcxs > 


No 




662 


1.S13 


2.17S 


food preparation and service nodtn, last food restaurants 


No 




1.246 


746 


1.992 


Maintenance repairers, general utihty 


Yes 


M 


1.354 


SSO 


1.904 


Sales n^nagers. retail trade and store 


No 




713 


1.099 


1.812 


Mechanics, aulomotive 


Yes 


3-4 


9S1 


S69 


1,S20 


Stock derlis 


No 




879 


640 


1,S19 


Heavy equiprnenl operatofs 


Yes 


2-4 


839 


661 


l.SOO 


Carpenters 


Yes 


4 


607 


84S 


1,4S2 


Mechanics, heavy equipment 


Yes 


3-4 


816 


411 


1.227 


Police and detectives 


Yes 


1-3 


920 


233 


1.1S3 


Oralters 


Yes 


2 


9SS 


187 


1.142 


Kcyponch (data entry) operators 


No 




608 


318 


926 


[Jeclrical. etectrooic technicians 


Yes 


2-4 


722 


166 


888 


Plumbers and/oc pipefitters 


Yes. 


4 


439 


397 


836 


Electricians 


Yes 


4 


490 


31S 


SOS 


Welders and flafoecutters 


Yes 


1-2 


SOS 


182 


687 


Machmtsts 


Yes 


4 


4S9 


18S 


644 


Computer systems analysts 


No 




S03 


77 


S80 


Computer programers 


Yes 


2 


467 


72 


S39 


Painters, construction and/w nwinlenance 


Yes 


3 


236 


289 


S2S 


Precision machine operatives 


Yes 


1-4 


373 


12S 


498 


Computer operators 


Yes 


1 


418 


73 


491 


Oinicai lab technologist, technicians 


Yes 


1-3 


320 


13S 


4SS 


Oieset mechanics 


Yes 


3-4 


288 


1S6 


444 


Cement masons 


Yes 


2-3 


191 


129 


320 


Designers 


Yes 


1-2 


177 


119 


296 


Mechanics, heatmg. atr co.yj4tioning. and refrigeration 


Yes 


2-4 


166 


9) 


2S7 


Structural steel workers 


Yes 


3 


138 


63 


201 


Health record technotogtst. lechnicians 


No 




66 


39 


lOS 


Totals 






42.281 


27.810 


70.091 



The jtXM cotr^ooi»\t uitoftiyton ha t*w jMtmtW bi \fx North Oohna Oeturtmertt o< litw (fom t^^ best otinuJes pfCVKJed bi mjoy 



Appendix D 

proposal kor a fedkral program to establish and maintain economic, 
construction. and labor stability in the housing industry 

iB> Johr^ C Brooks Commissior^er of Labor. State of North Carolir^a. and Vice 
Presider^t. Natior^al Apprer^ticeship Program. Inc ) 

The backlog m r^eeded cor^structior^ of housmg for Americar^s has reached an 
alarming level Even though the housing industry is now operating at only 43 per- 
cent of capacity, the pomt of inelasticity m production can be reached within six 
months time and looms as precursor of critical economic conditions for the nation in 
the near future On this Labor Day one can not help but observe the disastrously 
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hi^h \v\v\ ul utuiaf>U>wjuiil Mni nolt- ptirtiOuUirlv the irun> of unt-niplov ed horn 
buiUit*r> »n Iht* fjsf ol nciUoiuil cri>us with re^tirtl the ne*'d fur .siK'nificantly more 
houMi)^ lot Anu'ncan? 

Tht* K>IU>v\in^ projK)i»*il 4> made madu mindful of the NtUion's committnent to the 
liet eater|>n>e ^>>tini .uui the integral p.irt that free enterprise plavs in our hous- 
ing imiu>trv and niarket and the inte^'ral part, in turn, which the housing industrv 
plavN in our Iree eiUeipri.se ^.WNtem, tUs well ti> the part that government already 
f>lav> III the housing mdustrv and market It is todav recommended that the United 
States tf ON eminent enib.trk (ipt>n a ledercti housing program which has as its princi 
p»il objtctises the est.ibh.Nhiiient .md nuuntenance of stabililv m the housing indus- 
try The purjHises ol pursuing such objectives are to assure the asailabiUty of hous- 
ing to meet the iMtion s needs .it .tftord.ible prices reflecting "protected" values, to 
aul the reestablisbmenl ot economic stability generally, and to train a labor force 
upabie ol and emploved continuously building a minimum of i.OOO.OOO units of 
housing lor Anien».ans annu.illv, without in .mv wav impairing our free enterprise 
svsleni 

The l>nited blates h.is a histor> of establushng .ind supporting Commodity stabih 
/atiwn progr.uus This is .i projHT role of government Thus proposal does not suggest 
that government take over the res|x>nsiblit> for providing Americans the housing 
that they need It diK's advocate, however, that the government foster economic sta- 
bilits. (oster >t.ibilit> m the labor market, and assure the abilitv of the nation to 
proNidr ti niininuim number of additional housinj^ units each year 

The I' lilted Stale> is gener.it mg .i need for additional housing units at an annual 
I ate oi IMM) or more As recentl> as four >ears .igo the journe> men-level craftb 

nitn m the eighteen building Ir.ides and their helpers h.id the cap.icity to construct 
J, lutMMH^ untis ol housing each >ear Beyond that number the housing industry is 
torrenlly uu i.i^tic Tod.iv the housing industrv is producing at the rate of approxi 
niatelv UtHMi.utHi units annuallv There are man> craftsmen and helpers unem 
ploved M.mv of these lormer emplovees have left the industry Many will never 
make themselves av.ul.ible to this industrv .igain because of their frustration with 
the tvclical, .mil season.d employment- unemployment which it has provided them 
How m.mv of these cr.iftsmen will be unavailable in the future remains to be deter- 
mined 

It takes lour or five ve.irs to train journevmen electicians. plumbers, carpenters. 
>hett metal workeis. etc Relatively few are in training todav A critical shortage of 
the>e craftsmen is imminent 

An interest rates recede, m.tny of the T,')()0.t)()0 f.-nnly units who desire housing, 
but viho h.ive rtstrained their demand for housing curing the past decade because 
thev Kit th.it thev could not afford it in the current financial market place, will 
concludt that the time h.is arrived to seek their long-desired units of housing This 
niav result even though a fall in interest rates is not cominensuratel> reflected in a 
Kill Ul the u)sts o( home mortgages just out of the reali/^ition by millions of would 
be hume havers th.it the availabilitv of more desirable and .acceptable home mort 
gages IS not m the offing As these home buvers enter the housing market, demand 
will rise from the current level of l.OOO.OOO units per vear Demand can and wiU 
rise to the level of J..U)b.(M)t) units annuallv in a short span of time— possibly withm 
months .is compared to the four years required to train journevmen level build 
vis Deni.itid. bei.iuse of the pent-up backlog, will significantly exceed 2,300.000 
units annuallv 

\\hen this h.ipjnns. those unemployed building craftworkers and their helpers 
v\ho .«re willing to. will rejom the home construction industrv Nevertheless, 
demand potenliallv vmII exieed supplv within a v ear's time iThe total unmet 
ciem.md lor V^>^ vvdl approximate l^SOO'.OOl) units of hous.ng \ The rerult will be sig 
i\ifKMnt increases in the costs, and value, of housing 

I his nuaus that conditions in the housing industrv and the housing market will 
most likelv le.ul the next, and successive rounds of inflation As inflation ballons to 
tweiiv and tvvtnlv five jH'rcent .innual levels, the federal government most likely 
will again takt tht steps to deO.ite the economv. leading to successive periods of re- 
el ssion lntert'^t r.ites ^vill most .issuredlv 700m b.ick up And much needed housing 
vmII become even more out-of reach for the average An\erican familv 

The .insw* r ' A signifu.int part of the answer must be the expansion of the hous- 
ing industrv to mable »t to meet demand .is that demand shoots bv the industry's 
current maximum level of abihtv to supplv J.,U)O.0O0 units, or less, of housing annu 
allv >ui h an expansion retjiares the training of craftsmen who are not now in 
training 

How (iiHs ,1 s^Kietv gtt people interested in learning a trade and committed to 
pursuing the required fout-vear curriculum when half of the relevant industry is 
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cloM'd down*' This is tlearly » <iilcmnui and national challenge which the housing 
industry can not meet by itself either today, or at any time in the near future. 

This IS where the people of America join in through their corporate representa- 
tion in the United States Government The nation should establish a federal hous- 
ing program designed to contract with private builders for the construction of such 
number of housing units annually which represents the difference between the 
number of housing units that private enterprise is constructing on its own initiative 
and 2 000. 1)00 units Observing that the median price of a house in America m 1981 
was $72.400 00. the government should probably contract to have built lownhouse 
and condominium type housing with a retail value of approximately $50,000- 
$<>0,000, although the kind of housing might reasonably vary m different locales Re- 
flecting national polic> objectives to foster land conservation, minimize fuel con- 
sumption, and promote urban revilahzalion. these housing units should probably be 
near-downtown, multi-family developments 

This housing should not be placed on the market for sale at this point, but should 
rented or leased Whenever the private housing market exceeds 2,000,000 units 
annually, the United States Government should discontinue its construction pro- 
gram and proceed to place such number of housing units on the market for sale as 
represents the publicl) declared excess of demand for housing over 2,000,000 units 
annually The number of federally-owned housing units offered for sale should be 
increased m accordance with a schedule reflecting total demand m excess of 
2 000,000 units annually until they have either been exhausted or the number of 
housing units being built by the private sector on its own initiative again drops 
bt^low 2.000.000 uniLs annually 

This sell-off program, perhaps needless to say. will not augment the supply of 
housing when demand exceeds the level of 2,000.000 units annually since it can not 
be counted twice depending upon whether it is rental or for-sale properly, but the 
sell-off program would be a feature designed to reduce the government's investment 
in housing at such time as that purpose could best be pursued without impacting m 
an undesirable way upon the construction of housing units by private builders on 
their own initiative Moreover, the sell-off program would be an added feature de- 
signed to reduce the inflationary impact resulting from housing demand significanl- 
1\ exceeding supply on future occasions In other words, the govern mentally-initial- 
ed built housing might be rented at a loss, while this loss might be recovered when 
units are later sold at market prices reflecting inflated value due to scarcity. 

An accomplishment of this program would be that it would protect jobs for the 
highly skilled artisans who are already in the building trades, and whose skills are 
needed both to construct the housing that Americans need and to tram the highly 
skilled building craftsmen for tomorrow Most of the journeymen in the building 
trades are the product of on the-job training formal apprenticeship programs. These 
training programs must continue m recessionary pericxis as well as periods of pros- 
perity if the nation is ever to be prepared for prosperity, but currently they are not 
keeping pace 

A feature of this federal housing program should be the establishment of a re- 
quired formal apprenticeship training program inclusive of all construction projects 
that are a part of the program This would provide a source of journeymen to the 
private sector in periods when the economy is recovering and expanding. 

Kven now it is likely that the implementation of this proposed federal housing 
program would be too late to forestall the next cycle of inflation caused by the con- 
ditions that have been described above, however, implementation in the near future 
would hopefully and reasonably impact favorably upon the next cycle and help to 
forestall successive cycles thereafter 

Appendix E 
memorandum 

To Members of the North Carolina Board of Science and Technology 
From John C Brooks 
Date November I. 

Ke establishment of Center for Applied Technology and Skills 

The draft of the propoi^ed final report of the Governor's Task Force on Science 
and Technology addresses recommendations to the State's needs for technical train- 
ing .md employee retraining to each of Chapters 11. IH, and IV These recommenda- 
tions v,hi\v helpful do not actually cover adequately the needs which are sought to 
be addressed In keeping v-ah the theme of the report. New Challenges for a New 
Kr.i Progress Through Innovation. Education and Research in North Carolina." I 
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>[iuulii like iu (un\i \ tt rruiiiiiut'iidotion fur the Board s Lunsideratiun for inclusion 
in it*, fm.il rv[Kir{ which iiu^hl pull tuj^ethor ht'Ipfull> thes»t* reLommendalion*; on 
ttH^hnual training' and retraining jntu a mure con\prehi'nsue pruposal with a more 
specific focus 

There are sume 24,000 occupations which are defined b> the U S Oopartmenl of 
Uibor and which are pursued in our society Of these. 800 are considered to be high- 
skill nun prufes»>iunal These are the skillb whose masters are termed "journey- 
iui'ii Thi' preduminant «wurrent existing educational niechanism in Nurth Carolina 
fur training persons m these 800 crafts is thruugh formal apprenticeship training 
pru\ided by private empluyers through on the-job-U^ining Most of the training pro* 
vidi'd thruugh this mechanism is neither duplicated nor complemented through any 
institutional LurriLula ur relattKi training The training for most of these crafts is 
now of four to five years duration 

\^'hen une reviews the spectrum of educational institutions provided by the State 
ul Nurth Carolina, one finds a gap in the educational structure with regard to the 
iMstente of any instituiun which is charged with generating and offering curricula 
in thesi' particular skills 

The twi>-year cum ni unity college system preduminantly offers liberal arts curricu- 
la with a few high i^kill related cuurses which are in themselves insufficient to train 
juiirneymen level craftpersuns These institutions have neither the faculty, laboralo* 
ry facilities, nor libraries adequate to train journeymen level craftpeople. The provi- 
sion uf an adequate faculty would require faculty salaries from 50 to 100 percent 
higher than the maximum currently authorized within the community college 
Nvstir This IS partly due to the fact that journeymen-level craftpeople in North 
Carulma are currently averaging approximately $27,000 annual income and are na 
tii)n<illy .iveraging almost $37,000 annual income in the private sector The provi- 
sion uf adwiuate libraries and laboratories for hands-on training would require the 
extjendituri' uf significantly more monies oy the State and local governments than 
anv «.urretit apprupriatiuns which are being contemplated would conceivably supply 

The university system generally picks up technical curricula in the professional 
uccupatiun.s. huwevcr. the system does provide some curricula offerings which would 
«.uniplement needed curricula in some of the apprenticable occupations The appren- 
ticeable occupatiuns are characterized by both a high level of understanding of 
theory and mathematics, and the development of proficiency in manual manipula- 
tion A list of these apprenticeable occupations is attached in an appendix. 

Set forth below is a proposal for the establishment of a Center for Applied Tech- 
nology and Skills in Raleigh. North Carolina, 

ux:ation of faciuty 

It has been determined that the State no longer needs as many centralized psychi 
atnc hospitals as it now has As a result of this determination, there is under way a 
project tu phase out Dorothea Dix Hospital as such a facility It is herewith pro* 
fxjsed that the Dorothea Dix campus, with its two thousand acres and dormitory 
.space, be cunvcrted into a residential Center for Applied Technology and Skills The 
cunversiun uf the physical facilities into a Center for Applied Technology and Skills 
could be achieved within a short period of time, would save the State millions of 
duKars in capital expenditures for such a facility, and would be a very practical con- 
version of the existing facilities The proximity of this institution to North Carolina 
State l^niversitv would highly facilitate attracting competent faculty members. 
|)ermit tht avoidance of duplication of basic educational courses which such a center 
Would otherwise require, and provide access to a major library which would reduce 
some of the needs of duplication which the establishment of a comprehensive re- 
.search library for the new center otherwise would require 

MKCTINC. TME NEED FOR QUALITY ' ACULTY 

Thi* kind of Center for Applied Technology and Skills which is needed in North 
Carolina requires a highly skilled faculty capable of conducting research, designing 
curricula, developing and validating *ests. and capable of teaching graduate stu 
dints To have an effective institution requires a critical mass' of competent facul- 
ty members It is not enough, even if it were possible, to have a single competent 
r.icull> {KTson at a random community college who might undertake to design cur- 
ricula .ind tests and conduct research in a given apprenticeable occupation Over 
<ind beyond the pr(jblem of an inadequate faculty s<ilary schedule to attract such a 
{Hr.sun. such a faculty member would not normally be attracted by the professional 
,•^tatu^ and professional support .^^ystem furnished under such conditions The estab- 
li^hment of a Center fur Applied Technology and Skills would offer faculty members 
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the rfquirtsl prolervsmnal statUH and support sysUrn needed to allracl the quality of 
faculty members such an institution would need to have to be successful 

The faculty salary schedule established for this kind of facility could take into 
consideration both the added responsibilities and higher mission of th facility and 
thus accommodate the need to have competitive salaries sufficient to attract the 
needed faculty. This would mean that the faculty salary schedule would be consider- 
ably higher than that which is presently available to the community college system 

An additional mission of this facility would be to train the faculty which our com- 
munity college system is m need of to accommodate the provision of as much of the 
curricula for teaching applied technology and skills as might be usefully and appro- 
pruitely distributed to and implanted in the various institutions within the commu- 
nity college system. Such a facility or institution might also design and administer a 
certification system for such teachers 

MKETING THE NEED FOR CURRlCUUV 

There is currently no institution in North Carolina where curricula for courses in 
applied technologies and skills are developed and updated. To begin with, there is 
nut currently a faculty in place m North Carolina capable of designing the curricula 
which is needed in these areas The level of expertise and ability which this require- 
ment demands will have to be assembled if the job is to be done One of the benefits 
kA etstablitihing a Center for applied Technology and Skills is the assemblage of a 
lavuliv capable of developing the curricula which are needed in North Carolina for 
training jH*rM>as with the marketable skills demanded m the work place The curric 
ula ^^h^ch are designcKi at this center may be disbursed for use in the high schools 
(or else 4it the junior and senior levels, in the community colleges, and in public and 
private institutions of higher education, as well as at the center itself 

MKRTINC; THK NKKO yOR WELL-E9UIPPED [ABORATORlES 

The four to five years of training which is normally required to produce journey 
intn levfl craflwurkers necessitatt*s the students developing manual proficiency 
through hands-on experience with the tools and resources of their trade This re- 
quirement Can be met in one of two ways on a practical basis 11) through the utili 
Aitii>n of the iH^uipment and resources of private industries in the normal produc 
tion ol the prixiucts of business, and l2j through the provision of facsimile facilities 
111 laboratories o( an educational institution While the first alternative is most eco- 
n xnical and in many instances will be the only practical approach due to the exor 
Utant expense of the type of equipment and resources required to develop manual 
proficiency, the provision of laboratory facsimile training facilities will be desirable 
ta nianv situations to accommodate large numbers of students, to facilitate research, 
and to provide training opportunities where «t complete training facility is not avail- 
al>U in a Mngle business in North Carolina The kinds of laboratories that the leach 
ing of applied technology and skills required are very, very expensive to establish It 
van cust m thousiinds to millions of dollars to equip a single laboratory for the 
teaching of a single craft It is not reasonable to contemplate that the community 
college system of North Carolina will have the resources from either the State or 
local M>urce.s bufficient to equip adequate laboratories for the teaching of very many 
lugh technology and skill curricula Cur»ently. the community college system of 58 
institutions has only a handful of schools which offer well-equipped laboratory facili- 
ties for the teaching of more than four crafts. 

While the State as a whole may need .'>0-100 high-skill craftpersons a year trained 
in «i given craft, the need, when distributed throughout the State, often does not 
just if V the establishment of a well-equipped laboratory at a single existing commu- 
mt v college The assemblage of a sufficient number of students to make the offering 
ot a curriculum and the provision of a well-equipped laboratory efficient and eco- 
nomual suggests that in many instances a residential institution is necessary in 
order that the students wishing to pursue the training can assemble in a central 
Uvea t ion where a welUK^uipped laboratory can be provided 

.MKKTINC THK NEKO FOR TEST DEVELOPMENT AND VALIDATION 

The teaching of applied technologies and skills requires the ability to certify the 
students ,Kh»evements and proficiencies upon completion of individual modules of 
training There is currently unavailable adequate tests for determining this certifi- 
cation One of the roles of this particuUir center would be the development of tests 
and their validation 
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MKITINC TIIK NKKOS STUDENTS 



In manv mM^in^vs this (Vnler for Applied Technology and Skills would offer cur 
raula whkh is otherwise unavailable in North Carolina. /\n example of such a cur 
nculum would be one to tram elevator mechanics. 

Ill *.ase» where a curriculum has been implanted into the community college 
^>slem. students pursumj; the third and fourth year level of the program could 
tr.insfer to the ^^onler where the advance levels of training are available and where 
a faculty is assembled lapable of teaching these levels of the curriculum A faculty 
tan»>^» of teaching lhe«*« advanced levels of such curricula can not be found in the 
comni nity college sy^tem today 

This center wouid also be a facility for training new faculty members both for the 
^.enter and other institutions which might teach components of the curricula which 
the ^>enter generates It also would have the capability of guiding the work of gradu 
ate students in vocational education 



M<tny oi the per>uns who are in need of training opportunities in North Carolina 
arc alroad> members of the work force and ar« already employed One of the func 
tions o( the center, and a very important one. would be the designing of training 
programs vvhich ^.an be implanted in existing businesses for the utilization of work 
tr> whi, art on the job These programs would permit workers to retrain for the new 
teihrtulw^u's wKkK are introduced in the industries in which they are already work 
i»g 



Wxdi ihiri IK .some high quality related instruction material already in existence 
for M>nie of the MX) high skill «>ctupations, most of this material has been produced 
by proprietary interests which either restrict access to the use of the material or 
scU Its usage per student at an unreasonably high price There needs to be at least 
une lacilit> in North Carolina with the audio- visual production capacity to produce 
related instruction materials which can be packaged and distributed to the high 
dchools and community colleges for use tn the classroom as well as for use in )carn 
*ng labs wherever they may exist This function of a center of this kind could oe the 
ont* which has the greatest impact upor. opening opportunities for training in many 
vK^upations to women, blacks, and others to whom opportunity is now denied. The 
equipping ol an adiH^uate production ^.enter for related insti ^^^.tion materials would 
require b\Ah expensivi eitutpment and high priced editors and production personnel 
that can onl> b<' efl'icientty located in a single facility in the 5tate of North Caroli 
na Adequate related instruction materials are generally unavailable in North Coro^ 
Una toda> The lack of a capacity for production of thts kind of material is impeding 
the provision of nior^> curricula in the apprenticeable occupations today 



ThvTi IS a tremendous need not only in North Carolina, but in all of Americai for 
tnt vondu*.l uf Mgnificant research in the teaching of vocational education The con 
duvt iit (.reditable research requires a good faculty, well-equipped laboratories, a 
umni librarv, grants, and a supply of research fellows The conduct of research is not 
v*iu v>l ihi *.oilemplaled activities of the community college system Research with 
regard t,> the teaching o( applied technologies and skills in apprenticeable occupa 
tiuii> i> not *.amnll> biirig v.onduv.ted to an> Significant degree in the Uni\ersit\ of 
Nurth (.\i»'i>lina Thi kind of v^enier that is ^.ontemptated in this proposal would sup- 
tH>rl (Ik v.4>ndav.t uf .significant research in these areas of vocational education A 
iavultv i>f .-substan^.! <itu\d be assembled that is of sufficient size to support the 
vvortiiwhiU activities of research fellows who might be attracted to this facility 



A ^|Hvialize<i libra r> ol materials is nt^:essary if the kind of curricula develop- 
iiunt and reM'ar*.h .-"^t lurth above is to be conducted in the State of North C^.roltna 
Thifi tj» cur rent Iv ni» a.<v*«< nibla^e of materials anywhere in North Carolina adequate 
li^r th*> nei-d In fa*.t, then an f-t-w library »issemblages of materials of this kind 
.invwhi re tn Amiraa li>dav The bei»t library of this kind of material of which I m 
avvan i> a »>U.iMM» vo.umi *.MlU\tion at Ohio State University While that particular 
vuUevti*'n IS available fi^r use at the location in which it is situated, it is not a lend- 



MEirriNO THE rJEEDS OF THE EXISTING WORK FORCE 



MEirriNO THE NEED FOR «ELATEt>-INSTRUCTION MATERIAL 



MEETING THE NEED FOR RF^KARCH 



MEETING THE NEFb FOR UBRAKY SITPORT 
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inK library The mh^whI U*«I library of this kind of material may be nt the Universr 
ty of Texas 

No one institution within the community college system nor the cenfal communi 
ty college administrative offices themselves hove adequate resources, or ore likely 
ever to have adequate resources, with which to assemble o library sufficient to suj> 
port curricula development and research in the apprenticeable occupations If the 
State ts serious about providing training opportunities in these crafts, a library will 
have to be assembled to accommodate tJ^is need. 

MEFTINO THK NEED FOR PUBLICATIONS 

A professional cadre of teachers and training directors in North Carolina's high 
Khoots. colleges, community colleges, and private industry in the fields represented 
by the apprentiC(>nble occupations needs the support and information which can be 
providtni through publications ond journols oddressing their particular fields and m 
terestts Such publications and opportunities for publication do not currently exist in 
North Carolina Those persons in these areas of vocational education are without 
the supply of information and support which is needed to keep them abreast of new 
developments and which ore needed to develop o high level of professional compe* 
tence in these fields It would be practical to establish a location for the generation 
of suth a publication or journal at the proposed Center for Applied Technology ond 
Skills 

M^*mNO THE NEED rOR GRANT DEVELOPMENT 

There are many opportunities for the development of gront proposals for submis- 
sion to fi»deral government agencies and private industry whicn would nure to the 
benefit of research and development of curricula, curricula materials, and the estab* 
hshmcnt of demonstration proiecls m promotion of furthering the provision of qual 
tty training opportunities in the upprenticeable occupations Most of these opportu 
mties for the submission of grant proposals are not pursued in North Carolina be* 
^auM there is no one with the time and resources to write the grant proposals and 
to pursue the procedures required for obtaining and administering sucn grants. Mil 
lions of dollars m grants could successfully be orocured for furthering the work con 
templated for the proposed center were a staff assembled with the skills needed for 
this a».tivtty Given the assignment and resource*, to pursue grants, the public would 
hv amated at the amount of funds that could be generated through this activity, A 
cast* m point is the recent offering of grants to the states in the Appalachian Region 
\>\ thi AppaUuhtan Regional Commission for innovative programs m the provision 
of skiH-traintng in the Appalachian Region 

MKirriNf. THE NEED FOR ESTAnLlSlllNO EMriX>YMENT POLICY PLANNING 

VVhilf an elT is currently underway through a lobor market information task 
fi>r*.t to develop a mechanism for the State of North Carolina state government to 
begin to collect and forecast labor market information, as a member of the task 
fwr^e. I van report that tt is unlikely that any significant inroads will be made upon 
vi>lliH.ting an adequate amount of labor market information sufficient to be the basis 
fur Alls us<Tul foretasting activity m the near future Ultimately, the development 
fi taboi market information and iforecasting on a useful basis toward the end of de 
\eioping an employment policy and planning the effective use of the State's re 
Mmncs for training North Carolina s work force m needed occupations will have to 
ivuive upon an ass*»mblage of persons who are not currently on the State's payroll 
This fi^nction may very well be one that can more logically be performed by the 
a^xtniblage of persons contemplated through the establishment of the proposed 
dnttr UfT Applied Technolo^, and Sk*lls This function would complement the re^ 
MNirch which tnis kind of center would be conducting anywoy 

MECTINO THP SEED POR A BROKERAGE AGENCY 

Then is a rolt that needs to be placed bv some institution in the State of North 
Cari^hna that is not currentl> being played oy an>one This role is a combination of 
bt*»n>; catalyst and a broker m uorkmg out cooperative arrangements between 
^o^erMiuat. public and private educatii^nat institutions, and private businesses in 
thi pruM«>ion of vocat.unal education tratmng opportunities The administrative 
.,fnti of the ct)mmunit> ct^llege system does not and cannot effectively ple% this role 
bix^tuM' wf tts jurisdKttonal limitations Vocational training curricula nee^ to be de 
M^ned v\hich are then implanted. »n some instances in high schoob» m some in 
^tan^e** in community colleges, m some instances m private colleges, m some m 
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>-<t.itiii> lu hi'tiiiiht"* i>l tlu Pnuirsitv. iUni m rit.in\ tn>t.irtcc> tti tndtvtdu.i! buMnes» 
i> AiiiiUiutittl ci»tii(>U till iU ut^ Loti4M>itcttt.t or nuxiule.s of «t ^tvvn curriculum which 
intcrt.kc with lho>e which .irt* nnpl.mted in ^itu.iliuiif* rifcil then to bt* prov»d 

cd III other in>tttutton> The dt:>tnbutton of thes^e pro^r«un> tn geographical .treas of 
the St. lie 4> vel anolhor dintenMon of the broker.ijje .ict»Mt\ which >h*»uld rcHect the 
JeterminaUon^ of I.dwr market forec.istmj; and student empto>ee liamintJ nced^ 
and re(|Uirements There needs to be a centra! f.iciht\ uith the abiht> lo compre- 
hi nd thi> entire proviMun of occupational educ>itton opportumts in the Sttite of 
North Carolina The proposed C<*nter f(ir Applie<i Technolo^> and Skills could ac> 
eomnuHlate thi> need 



The e.stablishmen( of the propo>ed Center for Applied Technolojjv and Skills 
ivuuld .issenible the resources necessary for efTcctiNel) and efllcientlN providin>; the 
much needed >ervice> in support of the provision of adequate vocational education 
in .\\*rth Carolin.) The estttblishment of this center would fill a ver> .sijinificant void 
in the educational structure of the State This center would have the resources and 
the cr it a ill nuis> necessary to be successful. This center uould noi be in compete 
liua with tlu* current community college structure of thi> State, but would complete 
thi> eM.>tin^ >\stem in very important needed wa>s and would, in faci. strenjjthen 
our community college 5y>tem significantly 



CONCLUSION 
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Mr. Brooks. In response to the question of Congressman Erlen- 
born's, I would like to just call attention— and I will include in my 
full remarks, the entire joint memorandum to the chairman and 
members of the Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labor House of Representatives of 1937 submitted by Fran- 
cis Perkins, then Secretary of the U.S. Office of Education, and J 
C. Wright, then Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, 
a very significant statement published in 1937. And I just want to 
quote it from a three brief statements from this joint memoran- 
dum. 

First of all, it points out, that- 

There are two distinct groups of responsibilities and functions in the promotion 
and subsequent operntion of plans for apprentice training One group feels with the 
apprentice as iin employed worker, the conditions under which he works, his hours 
of work, his rates of pay, the length of his learning period, and the ratio of appren- 
tices to journeymen so that overcrowding of shortages of skilled workers in the 
trades may be avoided in large part. 

The second group of responsibilities deal with the apprentice as a student The 
related tet^hn^al nnd supplemental instruction needed to make him a proficient 
worker and the supervision and cooruination of this instruction with his job experi- 
ence 

And skipping over, a continued quote: 

Partl> bt*v»iu>e of lack of interest in apprenticeship on the part of employers and 
parll> bi*cause of this lack of machinery, this vital system of training for the highly 
bkillcd trades has not kept pace either with the needs of industry or with the oppor- 
tunities for employment in the skilled trades. 

The United Stateb Employment Service, as a consequence, warns that unless ap- 
prentues are put on now, within a very short period of time there will be a real 
shortage of skilled workers in marty of oar most important industries 

And skipping further, and continued quote: 

It will in no way encroach upon the work now being done by the U S. Office of 
Education but, on the contrary, as evidenced by the activities of the Federal Com 
mittfe on Apprentice Training during the past two years, wiU vitalize and greatly 
uurea^e the demands upon the school nuthorities for pre-apprenticeship training, 
related instruction for apprentices, coordination of this instruction with job experi 
i nce, the preparation of trade analyses, and outlines of instruction, and for specially 
trained teachers to carry on these functions. 

Again, this is from a joint memorandum of 1937 And as Dr Bob 
Glover said in his opening statement, essentially in answer to a 
question. There has been no fulfillment of what is stated in this 
joint memorandum. That which I just indicated was a commitment 
from Francis Perkins, then Secretary, U.S Office of Education, and 
J C Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, 
has not come to pass. And the coordination needed even today be- 
tween the U.S. Department of Labor and the U.S Department of 
Education to fulfill this commitment is still in the future. 

There is not any evidence of any activity in a period of over 40 
years— now 46 years — to fulfill the promise of this joint memoran- 
dum to the members of the Subcommittee on Appropriations in 

mi , 

With that, I would relinquish this opportunity to Don Grabowski, 
and then answer any questions you might have. 
Mr Erlenborn [presiding]. Mr. Grabowski. 
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STATEMKNT OF DONALD J. GRABOWSKI, DIRKCTOR, EMPLOY- 
ABILITY DEVELOPMENT. STATE OF NEW YORK DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE & TERRITORIAL APPRENTICESHIP DIRECTORS 

Mr. Grabowskl Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

1 am Donald J Grabowski, the president of the National Associa- 
tion of State & Territorial Apprenticeship Directors, which is an 
organization of State government officials with the principal re- 
sponsibility for the promotion, registration, supervision, and ere- 
dentialing of apprentice training programs in their respective 
States and territories. 

We are deeply grateful for the oppK)rtunity to present our views 
on apprentice training because we believe the willingness of this 
committee to look at apprentice training indicates that its impor- 
tant contributions to the Nation's skilled human resources are fi- 
nally beginning to be realized. 

You have heard a number of comments today which are ample 
evidence to what I am going to say The problem with apprentice 
training is that it works It is a silent success And it is also one of 
our best kept secrets Each month and year, thousands of appren- 
tices complete their training, become fully skilled workers who im- 
prove the Nation's productivity through their work in meaningful 
career jobs They are proficient in thousands of skilled occupations 
and they are the heart of the Nation's productive capacity. 

As you heard earlier, the cost to Government for this array of 
skilled workers is minimal. Private sector program sponsors pro- 
vide wages and almost all training costs. Apprentices are employed 
taxpayers from the first day of their enrollment. 

Government's contribution to apprentice training is limited to 
providing staff support for the promotion, administration, supervi- 
sion, and credentialing of apprenticeship. From the taxpayers' 
point of view, apprentice training is the most cost-efficient employ- 
ment and training program operating in the Nation today. 

Having said all that, Mr Chairman, and being preceded by a 
numbe** of witnesses who have given ample testimony to it of the 
obvious advantages of this program, yet, apprenticeship today is 
largel> unrecognized, often misunderstood, poorly supported at 
both the State and Federal levels, and fragmented in its adminis- 
tration. 

We commend the committee for its beginning of an overview 
which we hope will correct these shortcomings. 

The first essential step to forestall this loss of apprenticeship 
training in our Nation is that the program be recognized by the 
Congress and the Department as an important component of the 
Nations employment and training programs and policies. 

It must be recognized as the key to skilled development and the 
thoui^ands of apprentice graduates must be acknowledged as the 
core of our Nation s skilled worker resources and the key to im- 
proved productivity 

This simply can't happen without the action we hope the Con- 
gress will take 
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We have four specific recommendations that we sincerely hope 
the committee will consider and the first is, to our way of thinking, 
the most important: 

The Congress must adopt a clear, concise national policy on ap- 
prenticeship training. That policy should emphasize its importance, 
its costs efficiency, and stress the necessity to expand and improve 
the program. 

You have heard comments about linkages, and we believe that 
the statutory language relating to apprenticeship should firmly 
link it with other employment training and education programs. It 
must have an identifiable priority among employment and training 
programs. 

The national policy needs to go one step further, as Dr. Glover 
pointed out It needs to spell out appropriate roles for Federal and 
State governments to insure that scarce resources are not used to 
perform functions best delivered at another level of government. 

We in NASTAD believe that the registration of apprentices and 
programs, the day-to-day supervision of program operations, and 
the credential ing of skills and experience acquired are best per* 
formed at the State level. 

U S Department of Labor efforts can be most effective when 
they are directed toward a targeted promotion of the program, the 
forging of linkages with other employment and training programs, 
which, as you have heard from previous witnesses, is a formidable 
task, and the provision of technical assistance and oversight to 
assure minimum standards on the part of the States. 

There is more than enough work available for everyone, Mr. 
Chairman, there is no need to duplicate efforts. 

NASTAD wants a strong, effective Federal/State partnership 
and substantial expansion of effort at both levels. 

Our second recommendation concerns the need for a current reli- 
able national apprenticeship data system. 

We simply must know the kind and quality of apprentice train- 
ing being conducted nationally by State, by occupation, and indus- 
try Unless we do, we simply cannot plan and make the kinds of 
linkages that are so necessary to bringing this program to full frui- 
tion. 

Several witnesses have commented about the relationship of ap- 
prCiUice training to high-tech. In New York State we have done 
several studies on this and we find, first of all, that apprenticeship 
is in fact at the heart of much high-tech industry today, as was 
mentioned by several previous witnesses. 

It is not a question of developing a system to enhance high tech- 
nology occupations. That system is already here. We need to recog- 
nize it and to expand it. 

Third, and in order to get the States to establish and accept the 
kinds of responsibilities that they needr apprentice training incen- 
ti\es need to be offered to the States. As was noted by previous wit- 
nesses, some States have accepted their responsibilities, others 
ha\c not yet gotten started. Some form of incentive needs to be de- 
\eloped so that all States will accept these obligations and allocate 
sufficient resources to fulfill them. 

And. finally, as was noted by previous witnesses again, there is 
an important need for updated related instruction curriculae so 
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ihtil tippii»nlk(»s, [)arlR'ularl> in the related-mstruction portion of 
ihoir pro^Manus, have the opportunity to become famihar with the 
latest equipment and devices, and to understand how it works 

There are a number of successful model programs already link- 
ing apprentice irainmg with secondary and postsecondary level en- 
(le.ivor^ throughout the Nation We need to identify those, to pro- 
mote their expan.siun, and to provide the kind of support that is 
neiessary bO that this program can make the contribution it is able 
to make to our national human resources. 

The temptation to leave things alone and hope for the best ib 
%er> ^trong But when a skilled development effort like apprentice 
training does not \ield the benefits it could, it is indeed broken, 
and It needs to be fixed 

We hope that you and your colleagues, Mr Chairman, will con- 
tinue \our oversight in the apprentice training area and we stand 
ready to work with you m your efforts to fashion appropriate im- 
provements 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to be here, 
[The prepared statement of Donald J. Grabowski follows,] 

i'Ktt' AKM) SlATtMKNT DoNALD J GraBOWSKI. FOR THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

State & Tkrrjtorial Apprenticeship Directors 

Mr ( HAiKMAN I am LX)naId J Grabowski, President of the National Association 
u! "^tatf & It rriltiruil A[)prenticeship Directors, an organization of State Govern- 
iiiut urtKial> \Mth principal responsibility for the promotion, registration, supervi- 
>uiii ami tredentialin^ of Apprentice Training programs in their States and Terrilo- 
ru> Wt iUi>pI\ appreciate the opportunity you and your colleagues have given us to 
prt'st nt our \ievvs un Apprentice Training Your willingness to review this impor 
tarU indicates that Apprentice Training's important contributions to the Na 

tmn '^ >killed human resources are beginning to be recognized 

\pprtnlice Training is a silent success— one of our best kept secrets Each month 
itul vt ar thouivtinds of apprentices complete their training and become fully skilled 
v^()rkt'rs v\ho improve the nations productuit) through their work in meaningful 
^aret r job> The) are proficient in hundreds of skillea occupations, they are the 
heart of our nation's productive capacity 

The cobt to government for this arra> of skilled workers is minimal Private 
^t'ttur pfD'^rani sponsors provide ^ages and almost all training costs Apprentices 
are enipluved la\p«»vers from their first day of enrollment During these proceed- 
ings vou will hear man> representatives of these private sector programs who an- 
nually >{HTid hundreds of thousands of their dollars to train the nation's future 
skilU^d workers 

liov t rnm(>nt s contribiiti n to Apprentice Training is liinit<?d to providing st^ff 
-uppuft (ur the promotu i lUministration, supervision and credentiahng of appren- 
tiu'ship Fruni the taxpa\tfs point of view. Apprentice Training is the most cost- 
einut fit eniplovnu nt and training program operating in the nation today 

Dt\-pitt tht>e oln loUvS advant^ige to all concerned, apprenticeship toda> is largely 
unrtuu^ni/iHl jitt n mii>understood, poorly supported at both State and Federal 
Ku l>-and fragniented m lt^ administration We commend you and your Committee 
\km bt^^niiun^ an uvi rvi'^w which we hope will promote efforts to correct these shorl- 
tomuig.s 

I ulev^ {H)sai\e at.ti(»n> are taken at the federal level. Apprentice Training prob- 
at)l\ Luntmue at about current levels and fail to yield the benefits it could pro- 
«vule to cur nation and its vouth The absolutely essential first step necessary to 
Uirt'Ntall this losv^ i< for Apprentice Training to be recognized by the Congress and 
the Dip.irtnu nt uf I.abijr as an important component of the nation s employment 
and training pro^rani> and policies It must be recognized as the key to skill devel- 
upnunt and the thout«atulb of skilled apprentice graduates must be acknowledged as 
the t.ure uf inir nation s i.killed worker resources and the key to improved productiv- 
ity ()ni> alter that awareness becomes generally accepted throughout the nation 
Mil it hi reflet^ted in federal and state employment and training policies and plan- 
nuii: This uinnot happen Without the action by the Congress 
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Thf Kt»deral statutr on apprentice training has remained unchanged for many 
Vfarb Iti existence i8 seldom acknowleged in employment and train'ng legislation 
Thus. Federal and Stale roles and responsibilities have become blurred, operating 
procedures often overlap, and the develop of effort from State to State is very 
uneven Two decades of employment and training legislation have failed to recog- 
nize Apprentice Training as an essential component of national, state and local 
planning and programmatic activity The result has been lost opportunities for 
vuuth. lost skills for our workforce and lost revenues for government 

To correct these shortcomings, we urge the adoption of the following recommenda- 
tions 

[\\ The Congress should adopt a clear concise national policy on apprentice train- 
ing The policy should emphasize its importance and cost efficiency, and stress the 
necessitv to expand and improve it Statutory language should firmly link it with 
other employment, training and education programs Apprentice Training must 
have an identifiable priority among employment and training programs Our na- 
tional policy statement should spell out appropriate roles for federal and state gov- 
ernment to insure that scarce resources are not used to perform functions best de- 
livered at another level of government For example, NAoTAD believes registration 
of apprentices and programs, day-to-day supervision of their operations, and the cre- 
dentialing of skills and experience acquired are best performed at the State level 
U S IX^partment of Labor efforts can be most effective when directed toward target- 
tKi promotion of the program, forging linkages with other employment and training 
pro^;rcims under Department of Labor supervision, and the provision of technical as- 
M>tante ,ind oversight to the States, There is more than enough work available for 
fveryone. there is not need to duplicate efforts 

i2) US Department of Labor should create a current reliable national apprentice- 
i»hip data system We must know the kind and quantity of apprent.ce training now 
beng conducted nationally, by State, occupation and industry Unless we do, plan 
ning and linkages are impossible Furthermore, a national data system is essential 
to expanding skilled training in the high technology industries and growth occupa- 
tions which will provide stability of employment and satisfying careers to youth 
while enhancing our productive capacity 

(3) The Congress should offer apprentice training incentives to all States VVe 
hhould have incentives for States which already support apprenticeship staffs to 
expand their efforts, and encouragements for those which are not yet meeting their 
responsibilities Most states have their own State Apprentice Training laws, regula 
tions and appropriations, but some do not Federal polices and incentives should be 
developed to insure that all States accept these obligations and allocate suficienl re- 
sources to fulfill the While economic self-interest probably will produce the same 
result Over time, we cannot afford to wait if we wish to remain competitive in world 
markets 

i4) Federal and State educational agencies should develop updated related instruc- 
tion curriculae Apprentices must have the latest technical information in their oc- 
Lupations and the opportunity to use and become familiar with the electronic de- 
vices upon which tomorrow';} industrial works will be built Successful model pro- 
grams linking apprentice training with secondary and college level training already 
exist, and offer the best practical way to meld private sector efforts with educational 
systems 

Selling iiuccess is not easy The temptation to leave things alone and hope for the 
best i-: verv strong When a skill development effort like apprentice training does 
not vield the benefits it could, it is indeed broken, and needs to be fixed You are to 
be commended. Mr Chairman, for recognizing this fact NASTAD is ready to work 
With you. >our colleagues and with staff to fashion appropriate improvements 
Again, our thanks for this opportunity 

NATIONAL AND STATE GOVERNMENT APPRENTICESHIP GOALS 

A primary goal in all government apprenticeship activities is the protection of ap- 
prentices ai^d the establishment of acceptable labor standards 

There are three additional goals which government seeks for apprecticeship They 
are 

Expan.<iton 

Both the concept and the system of apprenticeship should be expanded through- 
out the public and private sector work force Apprenticeship is a time-tested, cost- 
effaient training s>«3tem which produces highly skilled workers to meet present and 
emerging state and national skill shortages Expanded apprecticeship will increase 
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thr ruthins ilrfeuM i »tp.tbiliUt.*>», improve worker produclwily and strengthen state 
iW\d national cojiHH'titivt' efforts in t*conomic development 

'Jf Qua I It \ 

In order to be effective, apprenticeship must be a high quality program which 
combin(>s learning on the job with theoretical instruction in the classroom Since 
guvernmeni credentials the apprenticeship experience, it's important to have a clear 
(l^'finilum ut apprenliceable occupations and a strong supervisory system to monitor 
the quality uf the program Quality of training is best measured by the labor and 
management participants through performance testing 

Governments must insure that all citizens have equal opportunity to participate 
in apprt'nticeship programs This requires wide dissemination of information about 
.ipprenticebhip opportunities and accurate statistical reporting on participation 
rales* to identify problems and progress 

GOVERNMENT APPRENTICE TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

In order to achieve the stated goals, federal and state governments must under- 
take a variety of activities Among them are 

1 1 f Promotion 

Thl^ involves widespread 'selling * of the concept and system of apprenticeship to 
provide an rver expanding number of skilled trade training opportunities It also in- 
cludes promotional activities among the general population^ especially applicant 
tjrgi i gri>upb. to promote general knowledge of the opportunities and understanding 
that they are opi^n to all 

^ l\*vi'lopmvnt 

Sound apprenticeship programs require realistic OJT and classroom training out- 
llne^ wh th meet minimum standards for competency in the occupation and produce 
workers with the skills industry requires Training programs must clearly show 
what will be learned, when and how Development of strong programs is the basis of 
expansion since it illustrates what can be achieved by use of apprenticeship. 

fJf Hef^iit trot ton 

The certification and credentialling function must accurately identify all pro- 
grams and apprentices It forms the basis for recordkeeping, compliance with laws 
and regulations and the issuance of government certificates. 

A regular ph>sical review of apprenticeship programs and enrollees is required to 
in,sure proper program operation and to provide an opportunity to correct problems, 
venfv and upd.»te records, note needed changes, and establish the basis for creden- 
tialling 

Mr Erlenborn Thank you, and I want to thank both of you 

Let me direct a few questions to you, and either one of you may 
answer these, or both 

P^irst. I thmk you both have made the pomt that the Federal 
Government needs to improve its administration of the Apprentice- 
ship Act Mr Brooks, I think, suggested that we have personnel in 
the States that is duplicative and unneeded. 

Let me ask Do you think that we need for any of these purposes 
amendments to the basic apprenticeship law, or is it more a matter 
of allocation of resources rather than spelling out duties and re- 
sponsibilities? 

Mr Brooks Mr Congressman^ the Fitzgerald Act of 1937, as you 
are aware, is a very brief act. It is more of an umbrella act. In fact, 
appienticeship. in my estimation^ would be well served by a com- 
plett'ly new statute, spelling out much more parallel, for instance, 
to the V'ocational Act and other educational acts, and the JTPA 
Act. the particulars that are anticipated for the program and the 
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responsibilities— and including the establishment, as I will spell 
out in the larger expanded, extended comments that I will file with 
you, the establishment of an institute to help promulgate the relat- 
ed-instruction material that is so vitally needed. 

There is so much support material that is needed for which there 
is no reason for the different States to duplicate effort and expense 
in producing the goods. This is the sort of thing that could be eco- 
nomically, effectively, efficiently done on a national basis for the 
entire country, and moreover, because of the limited resources in 
terms of people who are knowledgeable in these areas, capable of 
providing these support materials — it makes a lot of sense if we are 
going to do it, to combine resources and do it on a national basis. 

I would much rather see major allocations of resources directed 
in this effort. But a national piece of legislation spelling out these 
functions as well as what I would contemplate the reorganization 
of the Bureau and essentially elevating it out of the current area of 
the U.S. Department of Labor in which it is located. 

The problem right now, in short, if I may pick up on what some 
earlier speakers were saying, is that within Assistant Secretary 
Angrisa»ii*s division, the appropriations that have gone to CETA 
and JTPA, in the next biennium, essentially we are talking about 
$() billion. But we have talked about 4, 5, 6, and at the height, $14.6 
billion to CETA. This has overwhelmed the staff of the Employ- 
ment and Training Division of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

I notice one of the former directors of the Bureau here. But I 
asked him several years ago, and again at his retirement, how 
many times he had even seen the Assistant Secretary. I believe if I 
am correct, he reported to me he had seen him to talk with him 
twice since he took office in this administration. 

There has not been any time on the part of the hierarchy of the 
US, Department of Labor for this particular interest within that 
division because they don't see it in the budget and personnel in 
their Department, because they see billions of dollars for CEITA 
and JTPA, and $15 million, just petty cash money, for apprentice- 
ship. 

This is why it is so down played when, in fact, it is worth a com- 
plete division wUhin the U.S. Department of Labor because the 
money is not Federal money for apprenticeship— it is billions of 
dollars of private money. But that needs coordination to be effec- 
tive, and that is what is missing. 

It is just as important, and, in fact, in my estimation, in the long 
run it IS more critically important to this Nation that it be strongly 
supported than anything we have ever done in CETA or JTPA and 
which, as a commissioner of labor of a State, I have an interest in 
as well also. We are trying to perform and effectively carry out 
those mandates and those acts. 

But in my estimation, neither of them are a shadow of impor- 
tance compared to apprenticeship. 

Mr. Grabowski. We believe that certainly legislative review and 
overhaul is quite essential in this area. No other method exists for 
establishing the Federal policy guidance that is needed in this pro- 
gram area. 

As Commissioner Brooks pointed out, this is the most cost effi- 
cient program from government's point of view, a minimal govern- 
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iiuntal t'ffuit giiu i.itch millions and billions of dollars of private 
sector investment Why'' Because the program works. 

There are some outstanding examples of that, >et, tli^ program 
does not seem to filter up It does not filter up because the promo* 
tional and sales effort, the record of success simply has not been 
delivered to the general public and even to entire mdustnes which 
could benefit from this. 

For example, Mr Chairman, one of the areas where we are 
making substantial mroads m the expansion of apprenticeship m 
New York Stale is in government employment. Government is a 
large employer of man> apprenticeable occupations. Yet, the con 
cept of government and apprenticeship seems foreign to many 
people. 

It is necessary that we think that through because when you 
look at it, you find out that it is quite appropriate to use the ap- 
prentice training s>stem to develop the skilled workeis you need in 
government and not just the maintenance people, either. For exam 
pie. we had computer programers and systems analysts that ait ap- 
prenticeable occupations in New York State, as do a number of 
other Stntes 

The message needs to get out there and it cannot get out there 
without that clear signal, that folks mentioned earlier, on the part 
of the Congress and the U,S. Department of Labor that this is im- 
portant and we have to do something about it. 

Mr Erlknrorn. It was mentioned that not all States have their 
own apprenticeship department What do you think we can do to 
i-ncourage the rest of the States to take action? Does it require 
some incentives to be built into the law or merely extort them 
through the Department of Labor's stepped-up activity? 

Mr GftAnowSKL Well, extortion has existed since 1937» as Com- 
missioner Brooks has pointed out, and it has worked only partially. 

We believe that incentives are appropriate, perhaps on a match- 
mg fund basis It is important to remember, and I think a part of 
our problem, that we are not talking about big dollars here. If we 
were talking about $20 billion, we could get everybody's attention. 
But we are talking about several million dollars, which, on a 
matching fund basis, would go a long way toward getting each of 
the States active in the apprenticeship area. The amount is so 
bmall that it is hard to get anyone's attention. But we do believe 
that in some form of incentive is necessary to get the States 
moving here. 

We recognize that there will be some difficulty in balancing that 
with the States that have historically made a rather substantial in 
vestment and might feel disadvantaged if those who had done noth- 
ing for years vvere suddenly rewarded. 

So we understand that the technical problems are a little bit dif- 
ficult but we believe that they are not insurmountable. 

Mr Brooks 1 might add, Mr Chairman, and I will again elabo- 
rate on this, that it was interesting that when this program was 
first funded in 1937. there was a lot of discussion about the alloca- 
tion of something like SL"),000 for funding the Bureau. 

Mr Erlenborn. It is worth about the same amount as $15 mil- 
lion. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Brooks. Almost, almost. 
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But il was suicwdcd in discussion by an act of Congress that was 
adopted to allocate $700,000 for a Will Rogers Memorial, 

But the point is that at the time, Government programs of this 
kind were not viewed as being of significant responsibility of the 
Federal GcA'ernment. We have seen that changed with the estab* 
lishment of the- now- instead of Office of Education, the Depart 
menl of Education, but also with enactment of a lot of public assist 
ance in educational programs like CETA and JTPA, and the kinds 
of funds that we arc putting into that. As a matter of fact, even 
our State OSHA programs that we have have incentives of either 
50 or 90 percent Federal funding, depending on which component a 
State wishes to pursue— in consultation, 90 percent, and enforce- 
ment, 50 percent. 

We now have a great deal of experience in providing incentives 
of this kind by the Federal Government as a part of Federal policy 
to the States to encourage thom. 

But this act in 1937 preceded all of that experience. And that is 
why it is timely now to be addressing it again and looking at it 
through the eyes of the developing and developed Federal policy 
and perception of Federal responsibility. 

And as an earlier speaker said, when we are looking at the na- 
tional economy, this has got to be, must be, of a national conse- 
quence and perception And we have a Federal responsibility in ad 
dition to the State responsibilities, and it would be both appropri 
ate to appropriate several millions of dollars for matching mone' 
in matching the staffs that are financed by the States as well as 
perhaps considering some incentive programb such as tax incen 
tives for employers who participate in this. 

Both of these approaches would be very relevant and appropriate 
fur consideration today. We advocate looking at both of these. And 
as Mr Grabowski was just indicating, we are not talking about big 
mone>, really, to make a tremendous difference here. In fact, if vou 
put $1 billion in a 10 year period in apprenticeship, you mi^ht Kill 
it. As a matter of fact, because it is evolutionary— you can t train 
the becond and third and fourth year until you train the first year 
students. You can't just throv/ a lot of money in it and change it 
uxcrnight, $50 million to $100 million would make the program fiy 
in \va>s nobody has imagined. But that is all the kinds of money 
that \\e are talking about. We are not talking about half a billion. 

I ha\e been very disappointed that with regard to the discussions 
of the Vocational Education Act renewal that, in fact, there was no 
di&cussion to have some set aside money in that act of that mon^> 
foi apprenticeship. The> skirt all around it, but no set aside money 
for apprenticeship. 

,)ust $10 million set aside out of all of that money would make so 
much difference to apprenticeship. 

And, again, another act that is pending before the Congress deal 
ing with the training of needed workers for the Military Establish 
ment, yet another bill, again, no set-aside money. The bill itself 
talkb about the allocation of billions of dollars and yet no money as 
a set-aside for the actual apprenticeship training. 

It talks about training, it allocates money for training, or pro- 
poses to allocate money for training. But there is no set aside 
mone\ for apprenticeship And apprenticeship is not all of the 
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tr.miini: that ihc hill contemplatos, or the same \slth regard to the 
Vocational Kdiication Act It is onl> a fraction of \s hat that bill en- 
compasses But without an\ set-aside mone>. the experience is. it 
doesn't get a proportionate amount reflecting the number of train- 
ee? in the program— it gets zero dollars. And :t will onl\ get zero 
dollars unles.s it is called for as a set-aside in those kinds of act, 

Mr Gkabowski As Conlml^sioner Brooks pointed out in that 
regard, one of our largest tasks in reviewing and anal>zing and 
suggesting recommendations on legislation is to get into the defmi- 
tion section, because e\erybodv walks all around this program and 
doesn't simplv want to put it in the definition section and recognize 
It a> an established and important component of our national em- 
plo>ment. training, and manpower polic>. And until tnat happens, 
every time we work on matters such as this we have to literally 
fight oui wa\ in the door and go through all of the explanations 
that you and your colleagues have heard here this morning. 

Mr Ehlknborn I want to thank both of you. You are both ar- 
ticulate spokesmen for the program. 

I have a lot of other questions I would like to ask but our full 
committee is supposed to be meeting this hour, so thank you once 
again. This concludes the witnesses for today. 

Let me also say before I bang the gavel, it is a real pleasure for a 
member of the minority to be chairman for once. (Laughter.) 

.Adjourned 

[Whereupon, at 11 a m , the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
(Material supplied for the record follows ] 

pRKI'VRKn StaTKMKST 0^ JorlV A Ga.NNON. PRESlbKNT. I.VTERNATIONAl. ASSOCIATION' 
OK FiRK FlGMTKRS. AFL/CIO CLC 

The tnUTn.Uioiuil Association of Fire Fighters (lAFP). is .wi .iffihate union of the 
\Kl C\0. representing 170.000 Professional Fire Fiirhters throughout the United 
'^UUO'^ and Canada, and the oldest pubhc employee union Our Internationai Union 
has utih/ed Apprenticeship Programs since 197.") to train Hre fighters to meet Na- 
ti',na1 iVnfebsional Qualifications iind now ha^ more than 16.000 apprentices in 
training 

This training a.ssures quality fire protection and emergenc) medical sen-ices for a 
-ubstartial segment of the population Measured in int,reased productivity, the re- 
duction of fire loss, and improyed care to the sick and injured, the cost efTectiveness 
of Apprenticeship Programs is unexcelled 

In the past, the offices of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, US De- 
partment nf I..ibor. have been extremely helpful in assisting us in the formaliz^ation 
'if "^i.inri.irds of Training and vMth the registration of these standards with the appli- 
cable State Agency 

The i -\ P F yvishes to express its concern over the apparent lack of support for 
the B \ T a.s indicated by staff reductions that in some instances has seriously af- 
fected ilie functional ability of the field offices 1 underst.and. also, that projected 
plarK would still further reduce the sti^ff level in Fiscal Year 19S.*) 

I ,»ni «^ure that any such further reduction in the staff of this agenc) will cause U 
to Jx'come totally ineffectiye and consequently uiU have a seyere adverse impact on 
the Apprenticeship system in the United States 

The Fitzgerald Act. although vyritten m in:{7. contains broad enough language to 
enable it to function in the SO s and beyond as the yehicle to insure the development 
of highly «^killed craftsmen in a cost efficient manner What the Act needs is sup- 
IK)rt and compliance 

I feel that >onie of the probleni> being encountered by the Bureau of Apprentice- 
-I'lp and Training are due to the lack of a dedicated budget Dependency on a 
budget based on discretionary funds confers second class citi/enbhip on the recipi- 
ent A normal budget process yyith its associated justifications and hearings would 
provide the necessary Congressional Akus on the .Apprenticeship Program 
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I .nil hoiK'tul that tikis ('oiiwtiittiH ^'ivc due cunbideratiun to reborn mund at lohs 
th.tt ywW Mti>|>ort t\w tit.iiiit.iittinf. uf the hiiriau of Apprenticcbhip »ind Training nt 
effivttVi* ^tafi'ihg level> 



Statkmknt ok thk Natio.sal CoNfrrRUCTORs Association 

Mr Chairman TUv National C*on.striii;tori> Assocuitiot\ (NCAi is pleased to be per- 
niittinl lu preM.-tit fur the returd te.slimun> tu the Kmplu>ment Opportunities Sub- 
coiiiiinttfe on Matters of Apprenticeship Training' We also appreciate the concern 
the Coainnttee has shov^u on this matter hv conducting these hearings 

The N.ttioual Constructors Association is n\ade up of aO of America s larijest na- 
tioi'.al cunstrui-tors v\ho design and build major plants for the electric power genera 
tu>n. oil rofihing. chemical, petrochemical, paper, mining, and metal fabrication m 
dustru's 

As a national ass<Kiation working to improve the engineering and construction 
.services of its men\ber con\panies. NCA is vitally interested in the continued oper 
at ion of ajiprentice>hip programs, especiallv as they apply to the construction indus- 
try 

NCA members employ building tradesmen for their field construction operations. 
*ind it is estimated that in a slow year for construction. NCA contractors ac 

counted for m e.\ce."v> of 200 million manhours of work on construction projects na- 
t lonwide 

The apprenticeship training system n\ay not be the total answer to fulfilling the 
nation's »Ht'd fur skilled workers. Experience has shown, however, that it may be 
the only successful method to supply skills in construction on an industry-wide 
basis It i*i certainly the most cost effective method of training people to acquire 
neede<i job skilles while still performing productive work and getting paid while 
thf> learn Apprenticeship training m the construction industry as we have known 
It hai> turned out well .-oundcd productive workers who are skilled in the multi fac 
tied requirement*, of 4|ualified buildmg tradesmen. This is accomplished through the 
<,t>mprehLnsivc blending of on thc-job training with the required course of study that 
each apprentice has to master before graduation to journeyman status It should be 
noted here that a majority of today s apprenticeship programs have mandatory re- 
qiiircmcnt^ of a specified amount of time (hours) devoted to on the-job training and 
accompIt>hing all of the study requirements before any consideration can be given 
to joining the journeyman rank. The flexibility of many apprenticeship programs in 
the construction industry is shown in the innovative feature of allowing credits for 
proven experience gained by the individual apprentice pr\or to his of her indenture 
into a program 

For the unionized sector of the construction industry, the apprenticeship pro- 
grams are a unique success story of joint labor-management cooperation Programs 
are sponsored by joint apprenticeship committees where labor and management 
^.harc m the duties and respons»bilities of program administration. Revenue to fund 
joinl apprenticeship programs is determined through the collective bargaining proc- 
ess where contribution rates are agreed to by the appropriate negotiating commit- 
tees v^ho have recognized the need for continued support of effective programs that 
Will meet the needs of the industry 

It IS NCA s position that the national apprenticeship program not only remain as 
presently established, but some effort be made to strengthen the role of the Bureau 
of Appri'nticcship and Training in setting national standards for regulating and ad- 
ministering apprenticeship plans. 

The construction industry is such a diverse industry with so many elements that 
the federal government is the only entity that can set realistic guidelines for admin- 
istering apprenticeship programs that will serve the construction industry as a 
whole Many apprenticeship programs are regional or national m scope and having 
met national standards and certification requirements, can devote their time and 
energy to meeting the skill training needs of the industry Any r.iove to decentralize 
the functions of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training to the individual states 
>^ould be chaotic and counter-productive The amount of time and cost involved in 
certifying apprenticeship programs to meet each and every state's criteria would 
put a serious burden on many programs and take away the resources now being 
used to promote sound programs to meet the industry needs for trained and skilled 
tradesmen 

.\lthough the construction industry has been severely depressed in the last few 
years, it is also true that the Department of Labor has forecasted that over 2 million 
new construction craftsmen will be needed by 1990 Best estimates show that less 
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than .*A*.(HHi «.i.tft»iitt tt I>ein^{ turnw! out each >ear bv existing training programs 
and at thi.s rate, the prujt\ti*<! noe<i.s for the IDDO'b will not be luet All the more 
re*iM)n to support and Noek to expand and promote apprenticeship proj^rams. 

U IS a generall> accepted fact thai American industr> in general has been suffer- 
ing from a devlme in products itv that is seriouslv affecting its long standing stat- 
ure in providing goods and services here and around the world The construction 
.-♦i'ctur ha> nuith tu do to improve its own productivity and one of the many wa>s to 
acwuinpli>h positive prixluttiv itv gains is tu give full support to the man> est^iblished 
apprenticeship and training programs that are geared to provide the industry with 
skilled craftsmen 

There is a great deal of discussion these da>s of not only improving existing train- 
ing programs, but utilizing the existing structures and making good use of appren- 
ticeship training exj>erience to extend training efforts in the areas of foremen train- 
ing. su|>ervisory training, and journeyman upgrading. These efforts should be pro- 
niotinl bv all segn»ents of the industry as a continuing effort to meet those needs we 
nil face in the not too distant future. 

Recent studies have shown that for many reasons there is a desperate need for 
the v^onstruction industry to greatly improve its abilit> to develop skills and training 
nicthodi; that will help this country return to a vibrant economy 

In conclusion, the NCA submits that the presently established apprenticeship and 
training functions be given the appropriate support and resources to actively pro- 
mote programs that will enhance the ability to provide greater employment oppor- 
tunities for all people and to explore innovative methods of training that will begin 
to meet the needs of tomorrow It is also the opinion of the NCA that any consider- 
.itu>n tov^ard decentraliyuition of the apprenticeship training function would consti- 
tute a gainl step backward and would not serve to benefit any sector of the indus- 
try 

A great deal of money and time have been expended to bring the apprenticeship 
training programs where thc> are today and our efforts must be to preserve and 
improve ongoing programs that have shown a willingness to provide a critical in- 
du.<«tr> with properly trained and motivated tradesmen 

The National Constructors Association wishes to offer any other assistance the 
Committee would deem appropriate 



Home Builders Institute. 
Washmf^ton, DC. November J9. /W. 

Hon (Jus Hawkins. 

Chuirman, //oii.se Subamtmittee uri Employment Opportunities, Rayburn House 
Office Hnilclmfi, Washington, D.C 

Okar Congressman Hawkins On behalf of the Home Builders Institute (HBU. 
the .National Association of Home Builders. I am pleased to submit our views on 
apprenticeship Our association commends you for lending your respected leadership 
and attention to this very critical issue 

The apprenticeship system of the United States is in very serious trouble We 
need the help of those persons in Washington most able to help the situation. 

There are present!) only 'iOO.OOO apprentices registered in the United States Ger- 
manv rej^isters more than l..*i00.000 There is little doubt in my mind that this low 
level of utih/^ition of the apprenticeship system is a major contributor to the con- 
tinuing e;uj>loynu-nt problems our nation faces. 

A recent document prepared by the Acting Admin'strator of the United States 
Department of Uabor. Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, stated that for every 
dollar ;>p*»nt in administering the apprenticeship system, the government receives a 
return o( >1T 00 m taxes from each apprentice enrolled No other training program 
tJial I know uf returns such a handsome investment The apprenticeship system is 
not only time honored, it is cost effective 

Mv Loniments will be directed to specific issues of importance to the home build- 
ing industr>. the sixth largest employer in the country I can tell you there are in- 
sufficient apprenticeship programs to serve our industr> Almost lost because of the 
hnme building industr> s concern over high interest rates is the undeniable fact 
that huilder> arc facing a serious shortage of skilled labor The situation is camou- 
HaKt'd fur the moment because of slack production But when the economy com- 
pUtts Its turn around, builders must suppl> shelter for the 2 I million new house- 
hold fitrmations of the l(>^n> As the true demand for housing returns, we w:Il be 
unable ti >duce housing fast enough and our labo: problems will be acute With 
appuril in ship a systematic approach to learning b> doing a >oung person 

can be productive during the entire p>onod of training 
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I lu.ikf >iH<ilu M*cl)nim^)Iu^al^oM^ to improve and btrenjjthen the appren- 
tiit^l.tp >\>tim. Ill tut shari a ivv, jHTlinent ^(ad^dcb about our induslry's appren- 
liii'*} .p proj;raiii> Thib year approxmuUel) J.oOO you^h and adults enrolled in UBI 
.ippri utui'.shtp program.s in .seven con.slruclion trades Women represented b.."* per- 
cent u( thi total enrollment ii\ pre-apprentices>hip pro^'ranib. minorities represented 
.5'J jHTCenl 

In thi- Northfast Florida Builders Association, of which I am a member, our cur- 
It lit iniulUmnl o( i'U .ipprentKes in the five trades o( carpentry, eloctncal. heating 
and air vondiliumnK. plumbiiij: and sheet metal, has a k^hxI mix of minorities, but 
Ii'ss >iittis.> vwth female representation Although we participate in hij,'h school 
vareer ila\>. attend workshop.s for women in apprenticeship and advertise for 
wifftun appll<..int.> of the fUK) vonstruction applicants for our apprenticeship pro- 
^'r.un> this >ear. onI\ (i were females Two were qualified for sc'Iection We do point 
with pride hovve\er. to the fact that our Vice President for Training is a woman, as 
i> Dur Training: Director Our placement and job retention rate is an impressive i)8 

The >jHvirK recommendations I would like to offer to the Subcommittee on behalf 
of the X.AliB Home Builders Institute are as follows 

I Fedii^il legislation spearhead the development of standardized competencies in 
each trade to im prove both education and apprenticeship projirams 

\lth(High the apprenticeship system is larKeI> privately ("nianced. it is in the na- 
li.m.il inurest ma\»mize emplo>ment opportunities for all citi/ens If the federal 
riiftii fit .stimulated the development of standardized competencies in each trade, 
induulu.il> wuuld \k assured of training that is industry approved and transferable 
uruxs ^tati Iine> These standardized competencies would be the basis for integrat- 
ing: vocational education and apprenticeship programs. 

J Kedi ral legislati on should not require apprenticeship programs to be registered 
through thi thi Kideral Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training or a similar state 
agencv 

\pprintue>hip predates In centuries anv thought of public manpower policies 
aiul rifuam.s the pri>erve of private emplovers Thus, industry experts in collabora- 
liun Willi eiiuc*itors and communit> leaders, should ha^e the prerogative of register- 
ing aijurentici>hip programs The federal government should be concerned only 
^vith thi related issues of access, equity, and the protection of apprentices to assure 
that training takes priority over production 

• Fedi ral Iegi.>lation should encourage tlexibilitv in determining the ratio of ap« 
prentavs to journeymen 

Hi>iMT K.ilK . apprenticeship has been structured on a one to one basis Regula- 
ti (UN. Iiki thi)>e in Florida for the electrical industry, now ret^uire a ratio of one 
ajipnntiii to ihrii journevmen With the millions of voung people needing emplo)- 
ini ! t >kills. it ij. indeed a shame that this arbitrarv rule denies opportunity for 
training to young people 

I FVdt ral Iegi:?Iat inn. and its accompanying regulations, should allow apprentice- 
ship programs to be structured on the basis of competencies learned 

Xthii cement not time, should be the measure of an individual's attainment of 
^. urnivinan .statu.> Com pttenc) based instruction, which incorporates written and 
,H rfurinance test.>. is .i ^er> successful teaching method Neither the federal or st<ite 
^ 'wnuiirni should i ur be in the position of dictating specific teaching methodolo- 
gii'^ 

Full ral legislation should encourage innovative efforts to link vocational educa- 
tion and apprenticeship programs 

I^Uiir .irticul.itKjn is needed bttween education institutions and employers to en- 
h.inu a vuung person s acquisition of basic skills (rctiding. writing, math) and occu- 
piliiiii.il -.kin> C\)IIahurat IV e efforts can help improve the employment status of vo- 
. itmri.il rducatiun k^raduates and can help employers obtain individuals who are 
better prepared for an apprenticeship program. 

In >uni vMih respect to our country's pre.ssing need to train young people and 
adults fur pr»Kluctive employment, it is time to promote a sensible and open policy 
im appri ntiLiship I urge vou Congressman Hawkins, to put forth every effort to 
"tt.p ihi apprefitici sliij> >ystem from atrophying The Home Builders Institute, the 
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Indki'Kndknt BusiNt:ss Association* 

Belleritc. Wash , Novemfx^r JO, I9(iJ 



Re testimony for oversight of national apprenticeship program 
Hon Ai;<;i;s*^ri5S F Hawkins. 

(^hairnmn. Sufx K^nmiittet' on Enipknnient Oppitrt unities. Hoii6e Committee on Editta 
turn (trui Labor Wa.shinji^ton. DC 

OtAR Chairman Hawkins and mkmbers up thk toMMHTKK On behalf of Ihou- 
>«ifui> uf >(n.»Il business u\\ners, IndejHjndent Business Association of Washington 
St«at' wi^he> tu express the cuiuerns and vlev^^ of small businesses regarding uur 
Nation \s *ipprtntiLeship prugrani Unfortunatel>. v,e must report thai often, appren- 
ticeship prograni> are being used in Washington State to limit competition between 
firms .ind tu restrict experience for trainees on Federal projects IBA's follow- 

ing comments will support these statements 

Independent Business Association has been working with several of the specialty 
lrade> in the construction industr> in an effort to register apprenticeship programs 
with \Va.shington'> joint apprenticeship and training council Everv such effort has 
been met with .strong opposition and has resulted in failure 

The inabilitv fur specialty trades to register a parallel apprenticeship programs m 
Washington Slate is priniaril> to limit competition This is done through the use of 
tht Federal and State Davis- Bacon Acts which require prevailing wages to be paid 
iin Federal and St4ite public construction projects All workers, except apprentices in 
ipI>nAed apprenticeship programs, must be paid 100 percent of the established pre- 
vailing wage rate Apprentices enrolled in approved apprenticeship programs can be 
paid as little a> 1* percent of the established prevailing wage rate Apprentices not 
enpjlled in approved programs must be paid 100 percent of the established prevail- 
ing Wage rate With apprentices often making up 2a percent to '.^'A percent of the 
wurk force on *uch public construction projects, firms with approved apprenticeship 
programs have a clear and sizeable competitive advantage over those empIo>ers do 
not have approve apprenticeship programs 

In an internal review done in Washington's Attorne> General's office and dated 
May 28. IDSl. the following comments were made 

The bcttion in controversy was not added until 1080 There is no clear indication 
Lc^iiLerning it*, purpose or applicabilit> The rurrent reguMtion can be criticized in 
many respects 

1 It expands the wage-setting powers of the Department of Labor in areas never 
considered under the Davis-Bacon Acts 

**2 It mandates wage scales absent collective bargaining. 

■> It requires new programs to set wages at existing scales, thus eliminating 
wage competitions 

I 'I he Ncheme regulates substantive provision of contract, which has never previ- 
iju.-^lv been the purpose of the apprenticeship council The council was formed to 
create education standards, not set actual wages. 



There is no clear reason whv this regulation is necessary It appears to be an 
antitrust violation and bt;>ond the council's powers Repeal would be appropriate, 
absent some express policy by the legislature" 

Yet. the rules still remain in force in Washington State Thousands of apprentice- 
ship upptjrtunities go unfilled Federal and St^te public construction projects are not 
.ivailable for work experience to apprentices whose emplo>ers are unable to get ap- 
prnval of an appropriate apprenticeship program. The committee should understand 
that if Washington were a BAT State, such programs would have been registered 
inanv vears ago for the benefit of Washington's workers as these programs meet all 
of the Federal apprenticeship criteria. 

Th" SttUe rule that has been adopted requires that any apprenticeship program 
established in an area already served b> an apprenticeship program in the same 
trade ur craft, that the new program must have the same wages as the existing pro- 
gram, or the prevailing vcage rate as established by either the State or Federal 
IXivis Bacon Acts Kssentiallv. these wages are the union wages and non-union con- 
tracture are then forced to pa> union wages which the> were unable to negotiate 
themselves in the collective bargaining to set those wages This violates Federal 
lav^s which prohibit enforcement of contracts where all parties to the contract were 
not allowed to negotiate the terms of said contract 



'■conclusion' 
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RKCOMMKNDATIONS 

1 IBA btrongl> encourageb the committee to continue the Federal apprenticeship 
btatuteb to a\oid anti-competitive and non-educational manipulation of apprentice- 
ship programs to restrict competition or facilitate some special interest group or 
groups 

2 IBA strongly supports the continued existence of the Federal Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training This is the only Federal agency in a position to try and 
stop abuse of the Federal apprenticeship laws as is the experience here in Washing- 
ton Slate 

3 IBA strongly encourages the committee to consider legislation strengthening 
the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training to enable them to approve pro- 
grams in SaC States where the State established unreasonable requirements for ap- 
proving apprenticeship programs. 

1 IBA strongly encourages the committee to review and consider repeal of the 
Federal prOMSons which prohibit recognition of BAT approved apprenticeship pro- 
grams in Sac States for construction industry programs. 

Independent Business Association stands ready to assist the committee in any 
way to insure the maximum number of apprenticeship training opportunities exist 
for v^orke^s and employers and that our national apprenticeship program:) are car- 
ried out as intended and not abused to benefit limite^d special interests 

Gary L. Smith, 
Executive Director. 



Statemknt of the American Society roR Training & Development 

On behalf uf the members of the American Society for Training and Development, 
we should like to submit this testimony for the record of the Oversight Hearing on 
the National Apprenticeship Act 

Our Societv represents the largest group of professionals engaged in human re- 
source development m the world of work m the US The field we represent is the 
largest and most effective force in the training and retraining of the American work 
force and is also in the forefront of the state-of-the-art of job training practices. 

Prior to the Hearings, we expressly solicited comments from our members about 
the federal role in apprenticeship through our newsletter and directly from our 
ASTD National Issues Committee and the ASTD Technical Skills Training Division 

Several of the witnesses ^t the Hearing were provided through our Society. 

The comments here are intended to represent a synthesis of the comments and 
reactions we have had form our members 

1 The comment we have had most consistently from our members is that appren- 
ticeship programs should be based on demonstration of competencies rather than on 
time spent in the program Professionalism in our field is invariably associated di- 
rectly with job and career performance improvement and productivity improvement. 
The universal objective is to provide the learner the needeid job knowledge and skills 
by the most efficient means Economic forces, both domestic and international, 
argvie inexorably that efficient development of the work force is essential for the 
economic well being of both the individual citizen and the nation. 

Wc have an extensive body of knowledge about how to determine training needs 
for job performance, how to provide job training that will achieve that job perform- 
ance and how to assess success in determining that achievement The underlying 
premise is the competency-based approach Our Society stands ready to bring the 
stateof-the art m job training to areas of need in apprenticeship. We should note 
that many apprenticeship programs are now competency-based already, although, 
unfortunately, most of these are not in the federal apprenticeship system. 

2 We would suggest, as Dr Lyons did at the Hearing, that appropriate Depart- 
ment of Labor personnel and others who administer federal apprenticeship pro- 
grams receive education and training in modem job training practices. Job training 
has changed dramatically over the past decade or so and is still changing especially 
with regard to new information and communications technologies. 

3 The whole federal apprenticeship system must be able to deal with change The 
eMdence is overwhelming and obvious that jobs change and that what workers need 
to know and be able to do to be successful changes continually, sometimes at quick- 
ening paces There must be close ties to actual workplace needs 

4 The Congress should make every effort to encourage investment m the nation's 
human capital through worker education and training The federal government 
should prONide incentives and remove disincentives to this end Those being trained, 
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sucJj apprvntuf^ shtHiKi not bt' required to pay income tax on employer-provided 
iHiu\.atioriaI as4>i.stanv.e that improves iheir earning and t-ax paying potential The 
federal government should not dihcourage employers from investing in their employ- 
ees' development of their potential by legislating extensive or unnecessary regulate- 
rv and reporting requirements The quality of the work force will be the most criti- 
cal factor in the nation's economic future. 

We should be most pleased to aid and support the Congress in anv way we can m 
baiiding America's work force 



November 3, 1983. 

Mr R H VVkbb. Jr. 

Chairman, Virf^uua Apprenticeship Council. 
Richmond, Va. 

DfcAR Mr Webb Thank >ou for your correspondence with respect to apprentice- 
ship programs. 

The Subconin^ittee on Employment Opportunities, chaired by Representative Au- 
^^ustus Hawkins, will be holding oversight hearings on the Nation's apprenticeship 
programs on November 15 and IT I have referred your correspondence to that Sub- 
committee, to be included in the record in connection with these hearings 

I appreciate your sharing your views with me. 
Smcerciy. 

Carl D, Perkins. Chairman. 



Richmond, Va , October 17, 19S3. 

Hon Carl 0 Pkrkins. 

Vhairmnn. House Cuniintttev un Education and Labor, Rayburn House Office Build- 
ui}i. Washinffton. D C 

Dk\r Sir 1 am v^rltlng to support the holding of hearings this fall on the Federal 
\ppreiitKeship Program 1 am Chairman of the Virginia Apprenticeship Council, 
however, sircc this matter has not been discussed with the Council, my remarks 
should be taken as personal Apprenticeship training is vital to the manpower needs 
uf our nation This is particularly true at this time with the shift in worker require- 
ment's towards more technical work— yet with the need for apprenticeship increas- 
ing, theie IS little direction or impetus from the government. 

There are >tvcral concerns that should be addressed by these hearings. First, the 
mle uf the government in apprenticeship training needs better definition. This role 
i> verv simple frum m> viewpoint. It should be to encourage and promote appren- 
ticeship trainng particularly in areas where there are manpower shortages. An im- 
portant part of this activit> is to assist employers in establishing training programs 
where help is needed Stxond. I believe that the unnecessar> and expensive overlap 
of federal and state agencies in the states should be eliminated In my view, the 
mdividunl states should be given the resi-^nsibility for their apprenticeship pro- 
grams Thev can do the job more effectively and at less cost than the federal 
bureau There, of course. vmII still be a need for a federal agency to coordinate ac- 
tiv iiies of the states and to gather and anal>ze statistics at the national level. 
Very truly yours. 

R H Webb, Jr.. 
Chairman. Virginia Apprenticeship Council. 



November 3, 1983. 

Mr Frank B Smith. 

Ixibor Commissioner. Labor and Industrial Commission. 
Santa Fe, N Mex 

DkAR Mr Smith . Thank >ou for your correspondence with respect to apprentice- 
.ship programs 

The Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, chaired by Representative Au- 
gustus Hav^k^ns. will be holding oversight hearings on the Nation's apprenticeship 
programs on November IS and IT 1 have referred your correspondence to that Sub- 
committee, to be included in the record in connection with these heanngs 
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I apprt'oiatf your sli.irn)^? your views with me 
Sincerely. 

Caki. D Perkins. Chairman, 



New Mexico Labor and Industrial Commission* 

Santa Fe. N Afcx, October 18, 1983. 

Hon Carl 0 Perkins, 

Chmrman. Huu.st Committee on Edumtum ami Ixtbitr. Ra\burn House Office Build 
mfi, Washington. DC 
Dlar CuN(..Rt:ssMAN Pkrkins It IS my undersLc\nding that the oversight hearings 
on the F'ederal Apprenticeship Program are nou scheduled to be held on November 
iUh and 10th 

I ha\e also heard that there is a possibility that strong opposition to hold the 
uNtrMghl hearings may develop. This possibility, if it is in fact a possibility, greatly 
di>lurb> mt I feel thai apprenticeship is the most effective and cost-efTicient 
method of training ever devised, and needs the support of concerned members of 
Congressmen such as yourself to help assure that it is given more support at the 
national level It is may hope that the oversight hearings u'lll be held as I feel confi 
dent that lestimonj uhich will be given during these hearings u'lll be of great as- 
sistance in reversing the pre^^ent trend toward placing less importance on this train 
ing system 

I firmlv believe if this trend is allowed to continue, the consumers in this nation. 
Aell «l^ the workers who produce our goods and services, will suffer as a result if 
a more ixx>r i4uaht> of goods and services caused by workers who are not nearly so 
^vell trained a.-, ihev would have been had they completed a good apprenticeship pro- 
gram 

I re,*<pettfullv rtn^uest that >ou use your influence in every way to cause the^e 
oversiKhl hearings to be held 
\"ery truly yours 

Frank B Smith. 
Labor Commissioner 



November 3. 1983 

Mr JOiJHL'AC AGSAI.L'D. 

Dimtur. lAithtr und Imiui>tnul Relatums. State of Hauau. Department of Labor and 
indu><tnal Relations, Honolulu. Haivan 
Dkar Mr Acsalld Thank you for your correspondence with respect to appren- 
tlce^hlp programs 

The Subcommittee on Kmplovment Opportunities, chaired b> Representative Au 
^u^tu^ Hav^kins. vmU be holding oversight hearings on the Nation's apprenticeship 
programs on November !."> and IT 1 have referred >our correspondence to that Sub- 
committee, to be included in the record in connection with these he<»rings. 

1 appreciate your sharing your views with me 
.Sincerely. 

Carl D. Perkins. Chairman 



State of Hawaii. 
Depart.men't of Labor and Industrial Relations. 

Honolulu. Hawaii. October JO, 1983. 

Hon Carl D Perkins. 

Chairman. House Committee on Ediuation and Ixibor. Rayburn House Office Build 
inf*. Washinf^ton. DC 
Df.ar Congressman Perkins In response to NAP President John Brooks' Setter 
to me dated October 10. 1983 (cop> sent to you J. I am sending you a copy of my 
answer to Mr ThoPias F Ro>als (liaison officer for Congressman Erlenborn) 
Sincerely. 

Joshua C. Acsalud. 
Director of iMbor and Industrial Relationa. 

Knclosures 
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National Apprentickship Program, 

October 10. 19SJ 

Hon Joshua C Agsalud. 

Director, Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
Honolulu, nawaii. 

DhAR DiRUTf^R Agsalcd. In recent months there has been discussion about the 
need Lit o\en>i^hi hearings on the federal apprenticeship program and activities As 
a result of the interest expressed by Congressman John N. Erlenborn, Republican 
Representative for the 13th District of Illinois, the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Education and I>abor. U.S House of Representatives, such oversight 
hearings have now been scheduled for November 9 and 10 in Washington. D.C 

Tom Royals of Congressman Erlenborn's staff has speculated that the subcommit 
tee might decide to recommend some mcyor change in the administrative authority 
over the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and that perhaps it should be 
placed under an independent commission separate from the US Department of 
I^borand Education. 

The National Apprenticeship Program, the joint organization representing 
NACLO and the National Association of State and Territorial Apprenticeship Direc 
tors 'NASTADi. met recently in Washington. DC. with Tom Hague, the designated 
nev, director for the federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training Tom Hague 
suggested that the Secretary of I^bor and subordinate staff may be opposed to any 
hearing being held which might give rise to such a proposal Nevertheless, there is a 
great need for an overall reassessment of the current predicament of the federal ap- 
prenticeship program The National Apprenticeship Program is of the view that the 
fedenii apprenticeship program is going nowhere fast and is probably atrophying at 
a considerable rate of speed 

Apprenticeship very much needs support from all across America, and we believe 
that America needs to support apprenticeship Congressional hearings are essential 
if there is to be a m^or shift in policy within the federal government on apprentice- 
ship Hearings should be held and I would ask that you write Congressman John N. 
Erler.born. Congressman Augustus F Hawkins. Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Employment Opportunities, as well as Congressman Carl D Perkins. Chairman of 
the House Committee on Education and Labor, supporting the holding of hearings 
this f«ill on the federal apprenticeship program. You may also want to submit addi- 
tional substantive comments to both Congressman Erlenborn and Congressman 
Haw'kins 

Thank you for your cooperation in this important endeavor 
Sincerely yours. 

John C. Brooks. 
President, NAP, Inc 



State of Hawaii. 
Department of Labor and Industrial Relations. 

Honolulu, Hau'oii, September IS. 19SJ. 

Mr Thomas F Royai-s. 

LuiLson Offuer. CommiUee on Education <£■ Labor. House of ReprestentatU'es. Ray 
burn House Office ^.^tilding, Washington. DC 

DtAR Mr Rovaus Tha-ik you for your letter of August 29. informing me of the 
planned hearings on the National Apprenticeship Program and for the opportup.ty 
to offer a few comments regarding the apprenticeship programs 

I m sure that the hearings will bring forth the current status on apprenticeship 
and hopefully provide some positive support. 

We have a state apprenticeship agency, and the administrator. Mr Stanley 
Honda. IS a member of the National Association of State and Territorial Apprentice- 
ship Directors iNASTAD) We support any positive help toward a better apprentice- 
ship 

Nation alK. the apprenticeship program over the last several years has been stead- 
ily dei^Uning in many areas, noticeably in the total number of registered apprentices 
and registered programs 

A large portion of this decline is attributed to the downturn of the economy. The 
mabihtv of employers to hire, due to economic reasons, obviously hampers the over 
all apprenticeship community because apprentice programs depend on employment 
and employment opportunities. 

There has been national emphasis on other programs to help ease the high rate of 
unemployment, programs such as the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
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\ii CK'I \i .imJ !h. lieu Juhs Training F'artnerbhip Act tJTPAi. jobs for veterans 
program, and otlu't lurwlin^ to hrip siH^dfic interest groups 

\\'{, thtrt' h*^^ bevn m r v lUtU* help to rescue apprenticeship Apprent^te^h^p 
ir.iinin^ h.l^ bfen fur ceiUunes th»' proven and preferred method uf training Na 
tatfuilK. there has beer* hi tie support The Federal Committee on Apprentneship 
ha-^ t>i*en inattne for some time, and the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship has 
been trying to survive with their limittHi budget 

riu <ippri iiticeship program throughout this luuntrv needs direction and leader- 
ship, tsiH'ciallv during these times The future o( apprenticeship m part, rtxjuires 
theMrong support from the Federal government 
Sincerely. 

Joshua C Agsalud. 
Director of Uibor and hulusinal Relafions 

COMMITTKEON EDUCATION AND LaBOK. 

IIOUSK OF Repkeskntatives. 
WashirifTtori, DC, August J9, 19SJ 

Hon JosHi A (* A<;sAi 1 1). 

lHtt'{tor, l\'}Xirtrru'nt of LalH)r and lndi:strial Relations, 
Honolulu. }{au(ni 

DtAK NtR Ai.sAUiu The Coninuttee on Eduiatujii and Labor is planning to con- 
dua ht.iiings on tlie National Apprent.ceship Program this autumn The hearings 
uill Ukus on the role .tiid functions of business and industry, the labor unions, the 
t du^.ili<)ii.il loiumunitv. various training, industrial and construction associations in 
iht iiatiucial pn^grani A rt wew of the operations of the Federal and State gosern- 
nients vmII also be part of these hearings 

I lu CuHinuttee has a strong interest in seeing the apprenticeship prograni 
>truigtht in il as a nu-*ns uf suppl>ing skilled training to meet our economy's chang 
ing emplo>nienl re<ji nient.s 

\uur ^vnlltn conui it.*» on the status of the apprenticeship program, its operation 
tiKlav, and the future f apprenticeship would be most welcome 

II I can U. of aiu assistance in this matter, please call me at l202) 220-3110 

Si n cere I \ . 

Thomas F Royai^. 

Liaison Officer 



State ok Fix)kida, 
Department ok Labor and Empi/)yment Security. 

Office of the Secretary, 
Tallahassee. Fla . Ocioher Jl 

Hon Car I D Perkins. 

i^hinrnuin, //tx^st Coninuttve Eduiatiun and Ixitxtr. Ray burn House Office Build 
\Va .< h I Hf;t( m, DC 

Dkar C oNi.Rb^sMAN Permns Having been directl> involved in Florida as the Sec- 
r».tar> c^f the Department of Labor and Employment Security, and as a participant 
ill iht NA(jLO. nap. and NASTAD meetings. I am convinced that one of the major 
factors contributing to the problems now facing America s industry is the dejjenera- 
tion i)( the National Apprenticeship Program of this Nation 

It is Vital to Us. as a people, to ensure that the highly skilled work force of this 
fiatiun does not disappear, that we preserve and expand it In order to accomplish 
tt ^ a .-^erious look must be taken at the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Traininji and the individual State Apprenticeship Bureaus 

Tht Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training has reached a low ebb, and it 
ir« in^Hralive that the Bureau be reassessed There is no question in my mind of the 
ined lor the ."-ervites of the Bureau to the states and the apprenticeship community 
Ho^vtver it is impiK*^sible for that agency to accomplish the mission given it by the 
Fit/gerald Act. if it is not funded or slaffed properly The Bureau is now located in. 
and shi>uld remain in. the Department of Labor This is necessary, due to the fact 
that ^vagts. hours, and working conditions are the responsibilities of the Departent 
.>f LitH>r SubseijUtntlv. the Bureau of Apprencticeship and Training is responsible 
tur the AtUare of the apprentices, i ■? wage scales, hours and working conditions 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and the Florida Bureau of Appren- 
tixiship ha^-t an excellent relationship and we have accomplished much However, 
ihert tin many opportunities for apprenticeship toeing lost due to lack of personnel, 
funds. *ind pronu>tional naterial These should be considered and serious consider- 
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ation should bt* givrn to supplemental funding for the states which now have ap- 
prenticeship bureaus I know there are many concerns and problems facing the ap- 
prenticeship program, but we must take first things first and start with rebuilding a 
firm foundation from Washington 

I am sincerely interested in f^ing the National Programs become revitalized, 
viable and operating as it should, and believe the hearings should be held this fall 
on the National Apprenticeship Program. 

Anything you can do to help will be appreciated 
Cordially yours, 

Wallace E. Orr, Secretao'. 



November 3, 1983. 

Mr Elmer J. Steier. Jr , 

SupervK<or, Apprenticeship and lyaining. 

Department of Labor, Frankfort, Ky 

Dear Mr Steier Thank you for yuur correspondence with respect to apprentice- 
ship programs. 

The SubcofTimittee on Employment Opportunities, chaired by Representative Au- 
gustus Hawkins, will be holding oversight hearings on the Nation's apprenticeship 
programs on November 15 and 17 I have referred your correspondence to that Sub- 
committee, to be included in the record in connection with these hearings. 

I appreciate your sharing your views with me. 
Sincerely. 

Carl D Perkins. Chairman. 



Department of Labor, 
Louisinlle. Ky., October 18, 19BS. 

Hon Carl D Perkins, 
House of Representatives. 
Washington, DC 

Dear Sir The Kentucky State Apprenticeship and Training Council, composed of 
labor and management representatives, has met and given full endorsement to the 
recommendations for strengthening the National Apprenticeship System as stated 
in Commissioner of Labor. Thelma L Stovall's letter of October 3, 1983 to the Con- 
gressional Committee on Education and Labor, which is attached. 

The State Council urges your support for these recommendations and formulation 
of legislation which makes a commitment to our nation's National Apprenticeship 
Program and assures coordination with each cooperating state m a concerted effort 
to achieve the expansion of our most time proven, cost effective skills training 
method ?hat we have, m order to meet the changing needs of all our nation's indus- 
tries 

The Congressional Hearings scheduled to hear these recommendations are sched- 
uled for NWmber 9 and iO. 1983 in Washington. D.C at 9.00 a m. in the Rayburn 
Building Your support in this matter would be most appreciated. 

Thanking >ou in advance, on behall v»f the Kentucky State Apprenticeship and 
Training Council, for your support I remain 
Sincerely. 

El.mer J Steier. Jr, 

Supervisor, Appren ticeship and Tra i n i ng. 

Fliiciosure 

Commoni\'ealth of Kentucky, 

Depart.ment of Labor. 

Frxinkfort, Ky, October J, 198:1 

Mr Thomas F Royals. 

Luji'^iin Officer. Committee on Education and Labor, Jhuse of Representatives, Ray- 
burn House Office Building. Washington, DC 
DtAR Mr Ro\ai^ We most certainly support the Congressional Committee on 
Education and Labor s interest in strengthening the National Apprentice$>hip Pro- 
gram I recommend that a good start touard achieving this goal would be through a 
^trun^ commitment and legislation b> Congress to provide federal matching funds to 
.Ntates as an incentive to support the federal commitment Follow this up with Na- 
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tutiutl Apj>rt i»tKi .sh»|> |h;Iku'^ formulated and implemented b> the US Deparlmeiil 
of Uit>or a> a prior »t> under the direction of Congress to meet this commilmenl 
Without thl^ total ^ummament at the ft»dcral level, individual state apprenticeship 
a^eni|e^ and programs are facing dissolution as a very real possibility resulting 
from ^tate budget cuts with more in the offing 

In res>jx>ni>e to employer complaints about their training apprentices to maintain 
vk'MrabU' jwuri»t>men levels in their indu tr> while man> employers refuse to tram, 
I recoHiiiund that lt»deral tax incentives be provided to Sponsors of registered ap- 
prenticebhip training programs bjused on the number of registered apprentices 
trained and conipleted In m> opinion, this would iissure a more continuous flow of 
regi^tiTiHl apprentueis and ailfviate to a degree the occurrence of cyclical skill 
^ho^t^^ge^ vKcurriag periodically due to economic downturns and the subsequent loss 
ofeontinuit) of training in many apprenticeship training programs 

In order to eni>ure a partnership concept and a coordinated working relationship 
bitween the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and State Apprenticeship agen 
cle^» I ri\ommend a clarification of their respective roles and participation of feder 
al policv makers with BAT and State Labor Department representatives in discus- 
Mon>s of National apprenticeship administrative policieti and delineation of areas of 
respon^sibility There is a need for a central Apprenticeship and Training agenc> at 
the federal level whkh provides oversight and technical support to state apprentice- 
ship agencies* It is m> opinion that without this central support agency, the nation's 
.ipl>n iiUce^hip program will become fragmented and the degree of effectiveness of 
tavh .statt s apprf ntitebhip program would be impacted adversely by its removal. 

The national apprenticeship program of today has lost its thrust as a result of 
btuig assigned a low level priority in the US Department of Labor, Employment 
and Training Administration This becomes evident when you consider the abolish 
meat ol the Statt' and National Apprenticeship Reporting System which provided 
each ^tat( apprtntue^hip agency with vital national, regional and individual state 
apprenticeship data from throughout the nation This data reflected the broad in 
voUement of the private sector in registered apprenticeship training in individual 
inda.>trie> and occupations and served as a tool for evaluating progress of affirma 
tive action in rt\ruitment and registration of minorit> and female apprentices I 
recommend national policy which recognizes the effectiveness of the National Ap- 
preiiticvbhip Program in the private sector and sees to the publicizing of this recog 
nition At the present we have the strange situation existing where the most sue 
<ej<-{ul and effective pruate sector supported skills training which is embodied 
Within the National Apprenticeship Program, receues little or no public recogni 
tK>a When >uu consider this type of national approach and low priority apprentice- 
amp t*^iicies. there is no m>stery as to why we need an infusion of national commit 
uitnt into our nation s apprenticeship training program In m> opinion, if this feder 
al commitment is not forthcoming in the immediate future the apprenticeship train 
mg system and our national program is going to languish on the vine 

Activation of the dormant Federal Committee on Apprenticeship at this juncture 
1* vital to the National Apprenticeship Program and its future Close communica- 
tion t/t^tween the Committee and the US Socretxiry of L<ibor concerning apprentice- 
^hlp tr. lining recommendations by the Committee, is sorely needed I recommend 
that rt pre>t ntation on the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship be broadened jn 
order to provide for more input from states 

IxKiking to the future and addressing the shifting skills training needs of private 
industrv rel.iti^e to technological advances in any industry, should be the responsi 
biht> of our National Apprenticeship Training Program with close cooperation and 
^up|M>rt to st.ites in accomplishing this ta^k It is already the most time proven 
aoaptabU' method for training pers<.>ns m skills which will provide the individual 
wah luii^ term eniplo>ment opjx>rtunitiej> and the versatility to advance themselves 
iip a career ladder With this concept in mind, I recommend close Congressional at 
tention to recommendation for investment and commitment in our National Ap> 
prt lt^ct^hlp Program and consideration of the economic benefits realized by our 
Na'ion lis a direct result of utilizing this program as the best training system for 
iquiopm^ jH'rsons to meet the labor market demands of today and in the future 
Sincerely. 

ThEI.MA L Si ^VAl.L. 

Commtsswtiet Ixibi^r. 
Kentucky Dcfxii tni'^nt of Ixihor 
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Statk of Nkw York, 
Dkpartmknt of Labor, 
Alhanv. A' Si^ptentbi^r U. 198J 

Mr Thomas F Ro\ai^. 

I.i.n^itn Of/uir. Huust Committee on Ekitnututn and Uibor. Ra\burn Offua Btulditif*. 
Wd^hitxfiton, DC 

Mr HiAAus I iipprixiatiKl reve»\»n^; \uur Au^:u^t JO letter adsisin^; me that 
itu t* 'Uiiinttet on E«lucatu>n and Uilx>r conduct hear4n^;t« on apprenticeship this 
\utunin Wht n I K*arned earlier that the Committee vMih considering; such action. I 
^^rutt to Cun^ri»?»i»nian llav^kms exprejv*vUi^ m> ^uppurl and wilhn^iness to testif> A 
copy of in\ earlier letter is encloStKl 

I ?.hare the Comnirt tee's desire to s<*e the Nation's apprenticeship program 
^tengthen^Kl Apprentice Tra^nln^' is the most cosl-^/fficienl wa> to produa* the 
^kilted ^^urker>. our Nation needs It is the private sector's preferred system of train- 
iiiK as exidericfd b> the thousands of firms and Joint Apprenticeship Committees 
sihich rejiularlji m\est millions of their dollars in their programs Nearly 300,1)00 
ipprenticeN art* in trainuiji today, but the total national effort is ir.^ufilcient to re- 
He\f potential sliorta^jes \\\ some skilliHl occupations 

Oj\eninient. tiK). insesl* in apprenticeship through li. allocation of resources for 
staf promotion, supervision and credentialing. The return on this investment is 
sLibstantial, the small amounts expended are quickly returned through the in- 
ir*a.»ed productiMt> of the wotV. force plus enhanced earnings and purchasing 
|H>^^^•r Jor thf apprentices 

llH\Ht\ti. Jt'>pitt' the ob\ious benefits of apprenticeship and ito proven quality 
.ind co>t effi\tiveness. the program is largely unrecognized, underfunded, and frag- 
tiunted in it> iidnunistration The upcoming hearings provide an opportunity to 
begin oorrtH.*tmg these v^'eaknesses 

\s a ^lr^t >u p. tlu C^jiigress should publicl} recognize the contribution \Ahich ap- 
prtnticeship ha.^ luadt*. and continues to make, to our Nations skilled worker re- 
M'Lirtts Thi Con^mittee on Education and I^bor is to be conmiended for its aware- 
^u•^^ of apprenticeships important role and the need to strengthen it. That aware- 
ness must becunu' an acctpted fact throughout the Nation, and reflected in pro- 
gianimatic change^ 

Kedtral and Statt statutes on apprenticeship have remaint*d unchanged for man> 
vtar^ KuU> and rebtx>nsibiUties have become blurred, operating procedures betsveen 
Statt and Fedtral agencies often overlap, and the level of effort from State to State 
I- *KT\ unt\tn Thus it is essential that the Congrc^ and the Executive Department 
.idupt and pruniulgate a clear, concise national policy on apprentice training This 
t><'lK> »hituld tniphasi?u the importance of apprenticeship and set forth its pnority 
inu'tiK enipluv nitnt and training programs. Furthermore, the statement should 
^frt 11 uut iippropriati* roles for Federal and State Governments, to insure that scarce 
Fixii ral resourct.s are not used to perform functions which are best delivered at the 
•^tate U vel. such as registration, supervision, and the credentialing of experience. 
Tedtral t ffurti> can be most effective when directed toward promotion, national and 
State coordination, and the provision of technical assistance to the States 

Most States have iiccepted their apprenticeship responsibilities under their own 
Siatt laws, regulations and appropriations, but some have not Federal polic> and 
UKtnti^es .should Ih' developed tu insure that all States accept their obligations and 
alliH.iU MifTicient resources to fulfill them Those States which are meeting their 
>bh^.itiops now must be encouraged to expand their efforts, while States which 
have not acceptL^d resix)nsibility must be prompted to get started 

The Job Training Partnership Act can be an important part of a Federal, State 
iff rt ti tvpand apprenticeship Private sector employer and union representatives 
ir> W\ are familiar with the s>stem. and will evidence strong support for expand- 
ind Iinkin^; it with ongoing and developing employment and training efforts. All 
I» M 1.-^ uf government should encourage and assist such private sector efforts Feder- 
.il technical assistance describing how this is best done within the statutory fram- 
work would a valuable contribution to the total effort 

Bt>und these basic considerations there is an urgent need for a current, reliable 
i\ 111. lull apprtnt.ceship data svstem F^eral. State and SDA officials need to know 
iht number, kind, and qualitv of apprenticeship existing in their areas to avoid du- 
pljc.it ion of eff>.>rt. insure program linkages and provide for an adequate supplv of 
r^killed ^vorkers Without this information, accurate planning is impossible 

\.i'iunal promotion efforu^ and technical assistance to the States also are needed 
to .-^trin^hen tht apprenticeship system Building a working, prc>ducti%e Federal, 
Stat< partnership rix^uires both a small initial investment and clarity of purpose 
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Thi* rewards aiul rcluniH will he Hubetantial* Aatisfying and reflect^ quickly in the 
Nation's compt^titive posture 
I hope to have the opportunity to expand upon these comment* at the Hearings. 
Sincerely, 

LiLXJAN Roberts. 
Commissioner of Ijoto'^, 



(Mrmorandum) 

U.S. Department op Labor, 

£MrU)YMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION, 

Washirifiton, D.C, August S, 1982, 
To Members of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship and Others Interested in 

Apprenticeship. 
From: Bob Glover, Chairperson. 

The Department of Labor s neglect of apprenticeship and the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship has roi-ched such a high level that i feel it ludicrous to continue 
to serN-e us chairperson of the Committee. Attached you will find a copy of my letter 
of resignation to Secretary Donovan. 

It IS with sadness that I am taking this action, not only because I see so much 
unrealized potential in the FCA but also because I have treasured working with so 
many dedicated individuals on the Committee and in the apprenticeship communi 
ty I shall greatly miss you. 

Having served as chairperson of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship for the 
past four years, I am convinced that it is essential to have a stronger national focus 
for apprenticeship representing the interests of apprentices, workers and employers 
and the public across all apprenticable trades. Stronger national leadership is in the 
interest of apprenticeship both at the state and local level as well as the federal 
level Further such a national coalition cannot be as dependent on the Department 
of Labor as the FCA now is. Is it feasible to have a Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship independently organized and privately financed and staffed** If so, how'^ Can 
such a national apprenticeship coalition be built and maintained without total 
Labor Department sponsorship? These questions merit serious consideration frotr 
the apprenticeship ccmmunity. 

1 plan to continue writing and researching apprenticeship issues (I think appren- 
ticeship %s in my blood!) I hope many of our paths will cross again in the future, 

U.S. Department or Labor, 
Employment and Training Administration, 

Washington, D.C August 6, 1982. 

Hon. Raymond J. Donovan, 

Sectvtury of Ixibor, U.S. Department of Labor, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Secretary Donovan. I am wnting you to resign from my position as Chair^ 
person of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. I am taking tnis action to pro- 
test the abysmal record of :^our administration regarding apprenticeship training 

Due to disinterest, inactivity and neglect on the part olyour administration, the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship has become no more than a facade and I can 
no longer tolerate the frustration of serving as chairperson. For more than six 
months from September 1981 to April 1982, almost half of the memberships on the 
committee remained vacant awaiting your ap.^ intment of new members. More than 
a year ago. the budget for the committee wa \iminated and the committee has re- 
mained in financial limbo ever since. Final. >n July 1, 1982 the charter for the 
committee lapsed— not because of any conscic decision within the Department but 
because the charter renewal papers have t *n an extnvordinarily kngthy time 
moving through the chain of command with t the Employment and Training Ad* 
ministration. 

Twenty -two of twenty-five members of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
are representatives of the private sector and by charter the Committee report; to 
the Secretar>' of Labor It is ironic that ar. the same time that the Department of 
Labor has been promoting greater public-private cooperution and urging local CETA 
prime sponsors to work with Private Industry Councils, the Office of the Secretary 
of Labor has been incapable of working effectively with its own private sector advi- 
sory group 

Most regretably. such ineffectiveness in working with the Committee is missed po- 
tential The members of the Federal Committee offer to your office a huge wealth of 
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kiiuvvUd^*' ctiul c.vjMniiKt. iti Irauiin^ tind an eathusiastK rebource interested in 
v\orkui^ vvUh vou. Ytuir latlv |k>Ik> blctlemeulb eniphasizing >our concern for pro 
niolitkg trauiiti^ rat Ik < Uuiii ukohu' niaiiileaatice pro^ranib encouraged se\eral Cum 
uullee members, but unJorluaalel>. ui the apprenticeship area. >uur actions have 
failed to match your rhetoric 

C'uriousU relative tu other training activities of the Department, it would take 
Unit* lime or funding to g,ve a major boost to apprenticeship Such a move could 
have a large effect because aa> public dollars would be multiplied and extended 
mcUi>fold bv private efforts .ind funds American apprenticeship is primaril> a -ol 
untarv privately sponsored aad privatel> financed institution and will remain so 
But preci&elv bt'c.iuse it receivtb bo fev^ public dollars, it albo receives little attention 
from Uibor Department officials 

The bald truth is that after more than a vear and a half into this administration, 
the Department of Labor ha^. not achieved an> positive accomplish men ti> in appren 
tiieship training. Indeed there is onl> a litan> of losses for apprenticeship You have 
all but Wiped out almost ever> funded activit> in the Department affecting appren 
Uce^h^p including Apprenticeship Information Centers and Targeted Outreach Pro- 
grani>. The^e cuts of programs aimed at wumen and minorities not onl^ reduce 
availab»lit> of information regarding apprenticeship but also make it likel> that 
levver v\umen and minority men will be trained through apprenticeship. Apprentice 
j.hip Ne^v Initiatives contractb which promoted new apprenticeships and demon 
str.ited that .ipprenticeship training could be linked with vocational education in 
high .-school were also cut All of these cuts were made across the boiird without re 
sjK'Cl to program performance 

Kvtn the CiAI'B testing service tradaionall> offered to apprenticeship sponsors b> 
Job Service offices has a questionable future Your attempted revisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act would have undermined apprenticeship in the Construction industr> and 
replaced apprentices with helpers for whom there is no training requirement All 
sponsored research on apprenticeship has been closed dcwn except one project 
which iij>elf has been badlv nnsmanaged b> the Department The Department has 
even eliminated the state and national apprenticeship data s>stem so that the onl> 
miormation on numbers of aprentices is now collected through an inferior data 
system operated by the EEOC 

Department officials have talked of decentralizing apprenticeship administration 
to the states without an> consideration of implications of such a move nor an) co- 
herent plan for how that might be accomplished const ructivel> Stren^hening ap- 
prenticeship at the state level is a worth> goal but difficult issues remain to be 
worked out and some important national roles will remain For example, some mini 
mal nationtil standards need to be met. In our highl> mobile societ>, transferability 
ot ^.kiUs IS imj>ortant An ironworker trained in North Dakota ought to be prepared 
and able to work at the same trade in California. 

The Emplo>ment and Training Administration recent 1> has been reorg«ini7.ed de 
moluig the Bure.iu of Apprenticeship and Training to the bottom of the organiza 
tion chart and inserting two to three additional la>ers of bureaucrac> between the 
Bure«iu and the Assistant Si'ctetar> Large number of staff vacancies including posi 
tions for state and regional directors have remained unfilled BAT staff have been 
decimal^ bv reduction in-force notices and remaining workers have lived under 
constant threat of furlough or future la>off It is difficult to imagine a worse envi 
ronment for ai^i om plishing anv thing constructive Personnel cuts are likel> to lead 
to fewer rej^islered apprentices 

If .ipprenticeship is to help meet the nation s need for increased skill training, the 
nunibtr of apprenticeship training places must be significantl> expanded and the 
orphan ^.latus that apprenticeship now endures in the Uibor Department must be 
eliminated. 

Perhaps must of all, we must come to realize that training is indeed a joint enter 
pr»/.e deserving and demanding the close cooperation of both the private and public 
^ectors Further, it is a joint venture that strongl> influences our nation's defense 
capabilities. productivit>, econom> and trade position tn world markets 

i urge vuu to reconsider the apparent low pnoritv >ou have placed on apprentice- 
.•-hip and the work of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship I hope you will 
work cooperatively with the next Chairperson of the committee 



Sincerely, 



Robert W Gi^ver. 
Ch (t I rfKrson, Fcdern I Com m it tee on A ppren t icesh i />. 
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lU lll)IN<. & CoNS-UtlUTION TKADf^S DKrARTMK.N'T. AFI.-CIO. 

Washtn^uori. DC, (XtoU'r 7. 19S.} 

[Ion An.is-usK Hawkins. 

Chuirniun, SuUornrnitUr on EnipU>\mvnt OpfXjrUtrntiv^ HitUM- of Rvpre^niaUiv^, 
Washing* ton. D C 

DhAK I uNi.iu^^MA.s Hamkin^ The Building and Con^lructlon Trades Departmeni 
ol iht AFL CIO hab been adw£.c*d of >our inlonUon to hold hearings thib Fall on the 
nalionV apprenticeship programs 
Ou bihaU of the afi'iliate> A the building and (.ons>t ruction Trader Department, 
io^> v^ould like to have our individual viovss made knovsn to the people of the 
I Uilfd Slater However. are informed that at thl^ time. onl> t\^o davs \^^ll be ^et 
ac»idi lur lh^;>e hearing? We doubt ^eriou^lv that a balanced v^e\^ can be presented 
during ihe aforementioned time poriwi 

Sufflviiiit time should be allocated to allov^ not unlv the critics, but the bponsors 
'I apprcuti^i'?hip program? ivvhere the majoritv of apprentice? aro. an opportunit> 
lo c^hovv the intent of Congre:>? hab been frustrated and ignored b> the Depart- 
ment of Labor for a number of years 

\ »viuKl not. and vvould not. attempt to address all of the issues that should be 
examined, but the follovving is a list of areas of concern to use all 

1 Ha pruliferation of training rest>onsibilities in apprenticeable occupations b> 
the As?i^tant Siwotary of Uibor 
'J» Present regulations 

a Title :[\ Part 21) The issuance of Title 2iK Part 29 of the Code of Federal 
Ht ^ul.itiuiu-* b> the Department of Uibor in li)77 niarked a significant change in 
ih< board \)\>\w\ outlined bv the Congress regarding apprenticeship 

Uhik Chapter IC of the Federal Code (regarding apprentice labor J stipulates 
ill p*irt that tfu' Secretrarv of Libor is authorized to formulate and promote 
tia Uirlhtraiict ol labor standards necessar\ to safeguard the ^^elfare of ap- 
prentice? Title 21), Part 21) results m the opposite effect (Emphasis added j 

Thi? regulation define? an apprenticesable occupation as one v^hich can be 
t«iught vMth «i nuniniuni of JOOO hours of the-job instruction Replacing the mini 
mum ot "^IH)!) hour? of instruction, this nev^ regulation fragments the traditional 
traiU? and allovv^ each trade to be broken into nianv subcategories. The result 
^kar vvhtrea? the traditional skilled craftsperson v^as equipped vMth enough 
.^kilL-. to bi versatile in the man> facets of a trade, the ne^^ speciali?ed worker 
Will be skilled in oiU> one «trea and is consequen:l> much more vulnerable to 
the changing winds of the market place 

Trade fragm* ntalion throughout this country does not serve to safeguard 
the welfare of apprentices ' 

Thi? IS not ju?t a probleni for the worker tt is unwise government policv to 
vau?<. a proliferation of apprenticeship programs ?impl> b\ expanding the 
aumbir of a(>prent»ve ».>ccupatiuns The prospect of hiring S or I workers to per- 
lurni the s«inu* work as was previously performed b> one wtU gi^e nightmares to 
t*m plovers 

b Title Jl>. Ptirt Ul Equal Empolovment Opportunity The Department of 
Labv>r t\ssi?t«int Secretary. ETA* has seen fit to terminate all outreach pro- 
Kraru."* v^hich provided our affiliates with able and qualified minority and female 
v.nniidiates That action ?everel> reduced employment opprtunities for many 
young and older minorities and women 

rhi-» adnunistration has removed, as much as possible, all of the under pin- 
ning tirid .-support that the apprenticeship programs have enjoyed until now 

c Title 21). Part "> This title allowed for trainees to be used on federally 
I undid coiL-^triictujn sites in lieu of apprentices required by the bargaining 
aK'reenient Thi-- regulation, while it was in place, did serve all parties involved 
btcau?t it allowed an employer to reach out and ?ecure persons for specific job 
•vites 

)' DavuN Fiacon Protection Another critical development which threatens the 
uaUiu o( apprenticeship i? the rec^'nt decision by the US District Court of Appeals 
>ii till DavibBacun Act The Court eliminated the longstanding requirement that 
htlptr? may do only ta?ks di?linct from tho?e undertaken by other classes of work- 
ers 

Thi? ruling wiU break down the distinction between apprentices «»nd helpers. 
«uul undt rmme tht apprenticeship system, not only in the building trades, but 
throughout all the trades and industries in the entire country 
Dui to the?t. changes in the government s view of apprenticeship and other broad 
uifliitnvt? over Iht la?t ^evtral years, apprenticeship t<.>day faces formidable prob- 
lem'* 
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Ihf ^^<'prt•^M»>t^ ill ihv vun>triu ttun indu>tr> durtn^i thv last thrw >e«irs has s<*- 
wTviy iiuiuiushtHi thi iiumlHr of «»pprt ntKt*s Some of the results of this are '1' On- 
the-job tratntii^ an ural part of apprenticeship, on-lhe-job trainm|( cannot 
bv done it there «»re no jobs. therefore, tt there are not lor fe\^ i jobs, there will be 
no <or few» apprentices 

Because vt the slump in the construction industr>. the full effects of this decline 
have out >et been felt But tht scarcity of nev. apprentices j^ives a good indication of 
the problem»«^ a>sociated \Mth allovMn« the forces of the free market to go\ern the 
hjture o( apprenticeship 

In .tddition. there has developed a benign ne^ilect of apprenticeship over the 
la.Nt M'veral >ears Government and industrv have both stepped back from what 
should be natural le«idership roles Uibor unions, too, cannot be exempted from crit 
a»>m in this regard Some unions have alIo\^ed the focus of their attention to 
wander Irom the mip^>rtant area of the apprenticeship svstem tu other concerns, 
:;iK*h as severe high unemployment 

The tuture of apprenticeship is not vet cU\<r Some factors make tuture workforce 
needs ditficult to assess The present meth^Ki of projecting the needs of the work 
force over the next di»cade. for example, is fundanientallv flawed, 

Rtither than seeking a nu-«tsurement of the number of apprentices currentlv grad 
u«tting irom apprenticeship programs, the Department of LKibor questions employers 
about the current available supplv of workers for their construction projects Be- 
cause ol the Wide variations in l.tbor supplv. however, this method of measurement 
is suhjtKTl to extreme distortions anrt is not reliable 

While it IS dilfault to *issess the future workforce needs of our economv. it is clear 
iiom ihe problem** outUni*d here that a stronger commitment must be made to ap- 
prenticeship m order to ensure the success of our nation s training svsteni 

Because the count rv l^ heading into an election vear. we are concerned that hear 
ings at this time might not be as substantive as this important subject deserves 
Among Uuse concerns are the dramatic changes in the KHeral government emplov 
nient ami training programs as enacted in the Job Training Partnership Act 
«.jTPA* \Sv believe more experience is necessarv wah these programs to evaluate 
their tKJssible impact on apprenticeship and other employment opportunities 

A renewed commitment to apprenticeship is essential if our countrv is to continue 
to pr^Kluce a skilled, vcfll-rounded. versatile worker who is productive, efficient, and 
innovative The apprenticeship svstem stresses a wide range of practical as v^ell as 
theoretuai skills and is unujuelv qualified to provide the countrv with these highlv 
>ktlled workers A productive and innovative workforce is an «»bsolute necessUv if 
America is to meet the challenges of the li»l)0's— and bt\vond. 

in the event that hearings are scheduled. howt\er. the Building and Construction 
Trades Department wUl be prepared to offer full testimony on the status of appren 
tice^hip ttxiay m the building trades 
•Sincerelv 

RoBKRT A (Ik<)R<;isk. president 



.NUrTAi. Traojx^ Dki»artmknt. 
A.MKRirA.s Fkokration ok Labor a.M) 
C'<)N<;RH<?S of ISDl'STRlAl Or(»asizatu>.ss. 

(ktoher U\ !.W 

Hon AuiisTisF Hav.'kiss. 

( hotrnmn. Subiommtttw Employment Oppurtumtu^ Httu^e of Rcpre^entotivcK 
UVin/mn^'/om. />(* 

Dkak i t>Ni»K^>sMAS IIawki.ss Tht Metal Trades IXpartment of the AFL CIO has 
been advused of vour intention to hold hearings this fall on the nation's apprentice 
>hip programs 

On beh»ilf ol the affiliates of the Metal Trades, we would like to have our views 
maiie known However, we doubt that onlv two davs. which have bi*en set aside for 
hearings, will be ample to achieve the balanced view ue believe is nt^essarv Suffi 
cient time should be alUxated .o sp<»ns<:»rs of joint apprenticeship can demonstrate 
how the intent of Congress has been frustrated and ignored 

I could not and would not attempt to address- all of the issues that should be ex 
ammed. but two imfx>rt«int areas are apprenticeabilitv and lack of suitable training 
to supjwrt our defense preparedness 

The issuance of title J'.». part J:> of the Code of Federal Regulation bv the Depart- 
ment ot L»bi>r in rCl m.irked a significant ch.^nge in the broad policv outlined by 
1 ungrevs Inste.td ot sahxuardmg tht welfare of apprentices as provided in Chapter 
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IC ul the Fttler<ii CVnit . tlu Lil>or Dtypartment changed its role tu pruMding quanti- 
t\ 4ind nut iiuala\ lW\.<ius»' of thiji chan>?e m philosoph> manv of the metal trades 
apprenticeablt txcupatiunb have, ur are now, been fractiunahied or specialized. This 
has caused uur stock of highU trained tool and die makers and machinists to de> 
clmc 

Severe personnel ceilings on government support and service agencies v\ithout 
an> latitude fur using apprentices have led agencies to abandon their apprenticeship 
endeavors and to seek other sources for replacement personnel 

These and other forms of neglect over the past several years have made the 
future of apprenticeship m the United States unclear There is a dire need for a 
renev\ed cummitment to apprenticeship if our countr> is to continue to produce a 
>killed. v\t»ll rounded, versatile worker who is productive, efficient and innovative. 
Since vuu are well aware of the implications that can be caused lU an election 
vear. we must stress the point that the hearings >ou are proposing might not lead to 
anv bubstantive change. especiall> m the light that other emplo>ment and vraining 
programs might cause Therefore, we believe more experience is necessary with 
lhe>e programs so thev mav be evaluated as to their impact on apprenticeship and 
other employment opportunities. 

In the event hearings are scheduled the Metal Trades Department will be pre- 
pared to offer testimon> on the status of apprenticeship in the metal trades 



Hon John X Eki.enborn. 

R\inktn^ Rapuhluan Member, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Repre 
sentatnes, Washington, DC 

Sir It IS gratifying to hear that some members of Congress are interested in the 
future of the skilled workforc: of our Nation, and the problems involved in training 
their replacements, as indic»ited in your letter to Congressman Hawkins, in which 
vuu stated manv of the proh.-ems as well as issues and questions that should be ad- 
dressed by the Subcommittee later this year. 

I wuuld like to compliment >ou and the members of your staff on doing >our 
humework un the problem. The points raised in your communication to Congress- 
man Hav^kins for discussion are areas that must be addressed and hopefullv re- 
>oIved in a manner that will provide incentive to cause the private sector to in- 
crease apprentice training throughout the country. 

h IS imperative that the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training be re- 
tained and strengthened Fragmenting the s>stem to the States will onl> create 
mure ubstades in tht svstem resulting in a greater resistance bv both management 
and labor to utilize the apprenticeship system 

Mure emphasis must be placed on reducing the bureaucratic red tape instead of 
incrc«ising the number of agencies that program sponsors must d^jal with in at- 
tempting to conduct an apprentice program 

Manv program sponsors operate in manv States and if it should become necessary 
tu deal with individual State agencies Tm sure that more sponsors would discontin- 
ue apprentice training. 

The co^t uf apprentice training has increased drastically over the last decade not 
ju>t because uf the training required to learn the trade, but we have found it neces- 
^arv tu cunduct preapprentice and remedial training programs in order to assist our 
applicants to qualify. This is an additional expense that would not be part of ap- 
prentice training if our school systems were providing quality education in ' K ' 
through twelve. 

In conjunction wah the above comments I am enclosing a copy of my response to 
your questions and issues that were solicited by A.S.T.D 

Hopefully, the enclosed will be of assistance in your discussions with members of 
the Committee. 

As yuu can determine I am very much interested in apprenticeship, its future and 
anything that I can do to preserve and improve the apprenticeship system 



Sincerely. 



Paul J Burn sky. President. 



Chrysler Institute. 

Chrysler Cor?.. 
August 18, 1983. 



Sincerely. 



W L Main'. 



Manager, Skilled Trades Training. 



Enclosure 
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Chr^slkh [nstjti'tk. 

Chh^si.kr Cori» r 

August S. li^S./ 

Mr KoBKKT I. Ckak., 

VtKi (iiHimmt m (tfui fhiblu Affairs Annraan S<ku'/v Tnumn^ and 

[X'it'Ufpnwnt. Inc. Wdshin^to/u DC 
Dkar Mr ( rak. hi r^•^^A>^^e lo vuur rcLent leiier i>oliiw»Un^ inform.tUunal m.iieri 
.il iu U' pre><'med lu ^n(.^lfcK.r^ uf iht- SutxommiUee un Eniplu^mcnl OpporlunU»ej» 
for lht;r diN.u^^^lon^ to bt,- conduLled l.iu r ihi> scar. I ^uuld like \o prt-^eni ihc fol- 
K>v^tiiki jn>ifili> for LunrvidcraUon un ihe sjX'LifK quf&Uona and i>but> offered bs Con 
j;rf>>man Krlonborn 

Qm.stit^ri .\i> / WhM bruad <.onMdera'»Jun> ma> imparl uj:>on aUempts tu 

airt-nglhen o|)prfnUcf>h>p [>olic>*^ 

Re>jA>nK- birt n^'ihtn Oh KeJcral Bure«iu of ApprenllLe^hip and Training: and dc- 
tniphaM/e SlaU* ApprenUce^hip Councils M«in> employ erb and Internal iunal 
l uiona. oj>crau* in nianv >iates B) re^ii^tenn^ vmh the Federal BureMu it precludes 
muUipU rc^'l^terat»un. cjl.s dov^n un pat>erv^L»rN rt•qulrefnenl^^ for each state a> v^ell 
a* duplicate program review.^ 

(^ui.\tii>n \i> Wh«it Lumplaintb. problem^, and re<>.ummendatiuns have been 
soict'd concirnin^ current apprenticeship programs and policies* 

Rt*s{>onM* Over Regulation 

•(." Dual EEO Rc-view.s and Enforcement 

/) Too ;nuLh empha^iis placed on quutas in preference to i^ualifications 
K ' I\m> man) regulations inipost*<J b> individual slates i e , SAC s— California. 
Wisconsin. New York and Mmiu-sota 
(^u*^tiun \>> i What step^ might be involved in efTort* to insure, .nore tffei.ti\el\. 
that apprenticeship training' is rele\ant to the skill equiremenis uf the UK'^Os' To 
makt sure that m.in[x>vcer a\ailabilits and skill requirement^' are meshed * 
Rt.*sjKin>»* 

ij Federal financial assistance to Jt>int Consortiums made up of representa- 
tives from ( "ianiuriitv Colleges, Industrv and Unions to develop ufxiated curric- 
ulums for relat';d irainm^ 

b' Feder«ii financial assistance directed toward more vocational and technical 
education for non-college bound students 

it Somehovc influence improvement in baste education K through 12 

d Influence the utili/^ttion of qualified counsellors to a.^ist students v^ho 
vMsh lu prepari for a career in the skilled trades in preference to iioin^i on to 
college 

(^Ui'^tutn .\^^ J The future of apprenticeship in the UKM)s — compare the US pro 
trram vcuh F.uropi' and Japan 

Rt-s{H>nse Apprenticeship has been un the decline in the late "i^s and earlv >^0 s 
and because of this ihert vmII be an upsurge as the economv strengthens Manv 
^killed people vcill be of retirenst .'it a^e vcithin ten vears The European svstem is 
^trv ^iHxi and manv aspects of it >huuld be adopted in this countr\ Japan does not 
have an apprentice program as know it in this country 

(^in\ti*>n .\o > Are thtre an\ general actions which mi^ht be recommended so 
that jM/licv .nakers might h«ive a better understanding of apprentict-^hip and its 
rol(* broadlv. in man^wv^-er training* 

Response Invite Juint (t>mmittees to meet with policvmakers to discuss and oem- 
on>trate what an apprenticeship program consist*" of i e . selection requirements, re- 
lated Iraininki levels required for co.npletion and the t v pe of on the-job rco'iirements 
U> suc^-fssfullv complete the program Also the earning potential of <i qualified 
»ikilled trades {>erson 

(^ut\ti*>n .Vi* f> Tht need for new standards and lechniques in Training and in- 
struction. Wages. Pre-apprenticeship 
Response 

u' l'j>dated standardised curriculum for related instruction at the Communi- 
Iv College or Vocational Technical College 

/>' There is .1 need for developers and instructor's for delivery of related train- 
ing for remote areas with insufficient educational facilities to conduct classes 
< ' The Development and Deiiverv of Pre-apprentice Training— invariablv this 
will Lonsist of math and reading skills that '^hould have been acquired tn K 
through twelve ediuntion 
(^ut"^tk»m Sn ' What i'^ mtant bv a shortage of skilled workers^ Is ther^- one now"* 
W|il there be a 'shortage m the next ten years'^ 

Response Wiih tht r.ipid chan*;' in technologv and the trend to emulate the Jap- 
ane-^e and othtr industrial 4-<*umrits .»re findim: our skilled imploNee-^ require 
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iu{l^Ulrlt up^r<uiiii^ kft*j> up uiih ihe siale of the arl and in manv cases the 
worker prefers not U> l>ai k U> m^HckjI ur i» incapable uf <i5&imilaling ihe iraining 
rtH^uired lo keep up with ihe ^lale u( ihe arl fur his tr»^de Further, wuh ihe slow 
down uf training during ihe p«ibl decade we will experience a definiie shortage 
wiihsn the very near future 

{^uv:,ttun So d !s there a need for government training programs in apprentice 
ship*^ Mas the Job Corps program beon successfuP 

Response 

iai Yes in all branches of the military 

i6' Yej> other government agencies that will continue to emplo> them as jour 
ney persons 

Personall> the Jub Corps has not been successful !t has cost too much per 
person for the little return potential 
Que:, turn So y. Should government agencies be required to conduct and register 
apprenticeship programs'' !n defense and civilian agencies'' 
Response. 

iKi' All branches of the mihUrv should register and conduct apprentice train- 
ing The individual and the taxpayer both benefit from these programs 

»6* All government contracts to private industr> for defense or construction 
should have a mandatory apprentice program included 

All government run agencies such as Veteran's Hospitals. Sub-Depots or 
agencies that utili«^ journe> persons should be required to conduct apprentice 
training. 

ifuts^tion So. 10 The role of the government in th<3 present program** !s there too 
much re<l tape'' 

Response Yes, there are too man> reports, too man> reviews especiall> in the 
areas of FXO and \'eterans Benefits Especially in states with State Apprenticeship 
Councils 

Question So U The role of women in apprenticeship t>pes of Jobs, types of Bar 
riers 

Response Equal opportunit> for all All candidates must meet the qualification 
slandardb established to enter the program and be able to perform all work assign 
menii> of the trade No companv or union can afford to emplov individuals that 
must be given favoring assignments. 

Question So, U How does an older worker or a displaced worker obtain Journey 
man status'' 

Response Some industries and some trade unions permit the issuance of Journey 
man Status from speciHed numbers of vears working on the trade Older workers in 
nivst industries have the same opportunity as the young worker Most older workers 
do not war.t to go back to school to meet the requirements of the trade !n the auto 
industry the apprentice must earn two-thirds of an associate degree just completing 
the basic related training requirements for the trade This requirement often dis 
courages the older worker because they do not wish to return to school 

i^ucsttun So il The effects of alien certification on the apprenticeship program 

Response No comment or experience with this situation 

Question Sit U Should the apprenticeship program be turned over to the mdivid 
ual states to be operated by them'' 

Response The program as operated at the federal level is the most desirable espe 
cially if lax exceptions or tax credits are considered Also, as commented before, 
m.iny organizations operate apprentice programs on a national basis and it is pref 
trable i*> operate with one government agency instead of many individual state 
atrencies 

(^uestutn Af/ /./ How can apprenticeship regi«itration procedures be improved and 
demand occupations he add revved'' 
Response 

ut* Registration with one agency 

Offer .i.v'iistanu' to candidates a? to where apprenticeships are available 
nationally 

'» ' Offer assistance as to how lo obtain Pre-apprenticeship training prior to 
miikint; applicat»on 

(^ue^tton So 16 Financial Incentive Tax Deduction — full or partial. Tax Credit or 
<'\ernption5 
!{f'S{>on?e 

<<i»Tax Credit for total cost of trammer an apprentice 

«/>» AIscj, e«itablish a (juota for apprentices to be trained by an organi7-ation 
and then pav an incentive for the number (rained in excess of the quota estab- 
lished 
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Hu|)efun>. the rt'hponbes tu the issues raised by Congressman Erlenborn will be of 
assistance in your future diJ^cussions with members of the Committee 

As you can determine from my responses I am very much mte rested in appren- 
ticeship. Its future and anything that I can do to preserve and improve the appren- 
ticeship system. 



Hon Augustus, F, Hawkins. 

Chiurman, Subcommittee un Employment Opportunities, Hjuse Committee on Educa 
tion and Labor, Washinffton, D.C 
DfjiH Sir. Thank you for your letter of September 20 m which you afforded the 
opportunity to respond to the Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities as part 
uf oversight hearings being conducted on the National Apprenticeship Act A state- 
ment which addresses our concerns on this important issue has been prepared for 
your consideration and information. 
Your thoughtfulness is appreciated. 



Enclosures 

STATKMhNTuh VV L FlI.LIPPINK ADMINISTRATOR, NaTIO NAL TRAINING Ft NO, ShEET 

Metal & Air Conditioning Industry 

Mr Chairman and M.embers of the Subcommittee The National Training Fund of 
the Sheet Metal and Air Conditioning Industry is pleased to have this opportunity 
lu present our thoughts regarding the importance of employee training programs 
and specificaUy the National Apprenticeship Act. 

It IS our opinion that the National Training Fund (NTF) is a unique program 
which should be looked upon by >our Subcommittee and the entire Congress as a 
modci for all industries 

This candid opinion is based on unprecedented facts which have been developed 
and proven during the 12 years that this comprehensive, joint labor management 
program has been in existence. 

To provide you with a better idea of the scope of the National Training Fund and 
its programs, I have provided, along with my statement, a copy of the 1983 NTF 
Annual Report and a copy of Volume 7 of the NTF Training Tips, a publication 
which IS distributed to approximately 900 training instructors nationwide 

On Mav U. 1971. a joint trusteeship was signed between management— the Sheet 
Metal and Air Conditioning National Contractors' Association fSMACNA)— and 
labor— the Sheet Metal Workers' International Association (SMWIA)— for the pur- 
pose of creating a national depository of monetary contributions The monies de- 
nied were and are intended solely for the training of apprentices, retraining of 
journeyman mechanics, industry vocational instructor training, research into new 
technologies, plus other related subjects. 

Our program s uniqueness includes the fact that 100 percent of all contractors sig- 
natory tu a collective bargaining agreement throughout the United States, plus cer- 
tain provinces of the Dominion of Canada, contribute on an hourly basis to the 
NTF The hourly contribution rate is presently 4 cents per hour of work for each 
sheet metal journeyman and apprentice A rate of o cents per hour has been negoti- 
ated for 1984. and 6 cents per hour for 1985 

As we have approximately 10.000 apprentices presently in training and represent 
in excess of 100.000 journeyman workers, our annual income per one cent contribu- 
tion amounts to approximately $1 2 million. 

At the hourly contribution rate of 4c for 1983. this comes out to $4 8 milHon For 
19bl at the rate of 3c an hour, the amount will be $6 million and for 1985 at the 
rate of be an hour, the total wd\ be S7.2 million This is in addition to approximate- 
Iv Sli million contributed at the local level in support of our 200 Joint Apprentice- 
ship and Training Committees (JATCs) These Committees function at some 250 
school sites throughout the country 



►incerfcly. 



W L Main, 
Manager, Skilled Trades Training 



National Training Fund, 
SHEbT Metal & Air Conditioning Industry, 

Washington, D.C, November 10, 1983, 



Sincerely. 



W. L, Fii.LiPPiNi. Administrator, 
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To tlatt. iA2 ^uUioii h«us Ix't n bfH-nt on national btand<irdized curricula develop- 
(itiuL .supt^li-fiiiiiUt! <uiilHH iAU<tl tt.<uhin^' supports iutili2ing the latest techniques of 
l«i>er bi:«tn. di.sc pUivb«Kk unit.sJ, <in intensive instructor training program under 
cu{itr«ict lur 11 >ears uith Ohm State Universit>. plus research itraining potentials) 
involving professional institutions of nation«Tl repute 

The prugr«irT4 is extreme Iv i>uLce»ssful due to the strung and active support of both 
di> parent ur^«»nii*itiun^ SMWIA and SMACNA. plus the fact that our policy is to 
Work NMth «ind through our JATCs as constituted on state, local, and provincial 
levels One of our mottoes is to work through <tnd with the local school board" con 
cej)t 

>Vt h«ive proven th<it our industry itself is the onlv knowledgeable and capable 
decibiori-m«iker rel<»t»ve to its present «ind ever-changing needs In order to justify 
this concept, l<ibor and m<inagenient are supporting this national endeavor with 
inoale^ from wuhin the industry, are directly and indirectly relieving the local tax 
p«i>er uf millions of doll<irs by supplementing public school expenditures, and most 
ifi4jx>rtanl. the> are making a nationalistic contribution of no little consequence as 
it effects manpower development 

However, in spile of all of this private sector, independent effort, very little, if 
«in> thing, could have been accomplished if it were not for the long proven system of 
apprenticeship est«tblished by the Department of Labor through the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship Standards 

To destroy or weaken th<it fundamental, proven arm of manpower needs in our 
country would be counterproductive Our program would likewise be fragmentized 
«inti severely wt«ikened if the responsibilities of this important agency were elimi 
naled or weakened 

It IS our opinion th«it apprenticeship training witiin the United States must be 
Mrengthened if the United States is to meet the future manpower needs brought 
about b> ch«inging technology and foreign competition To be effective, apprentice- 
2*hip training must have subst«ince Related training and the on t he-job training 
must complement e«ich other Some apprenticeship" programs are little more than 
enlr> level titles with little or no training Our industrv s apprenticeship tenure is 
four years— «i period of training time, negotiated and agreed to through the collec- 
tive b<trg<iining process It, pluh other standards, is constantly being re-evaluated by 
both management and labor, collectively 

We in the sheet metal industry have always t>elieved that increases in productive 
ty and employment are directly related to training A sound apprenticeship pro- 
gram promotes job satisfaction, provides the employer with qualified manpower and 
insures the customer of a quality product 

We «tlso believe that increased fcKleral involvement u. registering land monitoring) 
apprenticeship training would help insure a tr«tining effort that is rigorous, job-re- 
lated, progressive, and substantial Anything less is a disservice to our country in 
general and the apprentice in particular. 

The Honorable John N Erlenborn. the ranking minority member of the full com 
aullee. recenll> st«ited in p<irt that. Government also has related objectives in ap- 
prenticeship which have been established by law over the years Government— fed 
tral, ot«iie and local —encourages the expansion of apprenticeship because it is a 
time-tested, cost-efficient method of producing skilled workers " 

We fully agree with that st-Atement and respectfully oppose any effort to frag 
mtnli/.t or dl^nlantle existing lederal programs regarding apprenticeship training 

On bthail the Nation<il Training Fund. 1 would welcome the opportunity to pro- 
vide further information that you may deem helpful 



Hon At'cusTits F Hawkin.s, 
How^v of Rvprviffi to 1 1 Id, 
Washington, D.C 

Dkar Mk lUwKiNS In reg<ird to the hearings on the Nation<iI Apprenticeship 
Act, we appreciate your le<iving the record open for further comments As we review 
the recommendations nutde at the hearings, there «ire specific issues which we wish 
you to consider 

The first issue is. 

It lb our upimon tli«it the Hure«iu of Apprenticeship Training should be strength 
ened a> to personnel «ind administrative capabilities so that the Bureau can carry 
out the <ictivities for which the Bureau originally created, le to advise appren 
liciship program^ to lea«tlities and oper<itional procedur*>s for apprenticeship pro- 
^rams. <tnd to monitor program^ to make certain that thev are carrying forth ap- 



U.MTKI) BrOTHKRHOOI) ()K CaRPKNTKRS and JOINKRS OK A.MKRICA, 

l)€tember.x AW. 
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prt ittKi\shi(> uvtivititA «^Luh «irt' U'^jal «ind cui\Miiuentl>, in the hi^i interest of the 
apprerUiCe> «iiu} thr industry MH.Ii)r for which they are preparinj^. 

In \%\ thert v^a^ an (xtrinu reduction m personnel and departmental capabili 
tit5 ifi thi Bureau of Apprenticeship Traintn^ Further, the Bureau vvas administra 
tivel> weakened b> bein^ ^tructured as a low level sector of the Employment and 
Trainifi^ Administration The Director of the Bureau was required to penetrate sev 
irai lavtr» of adniinii>tr«aors and had lillle, if any, direct voice with the Secretary of 

Wiih the weakening of thi Bureau a& to personnel and policy admininstration. 
thtri have been sectors in industry that would like to use an apprenticeship regis 
try as a means of accommodating; certain legal ret|uirements. In the ^(uise ofappren 
tictslui>. bogus programs have been established and the Bureau has not had the per 
.•>onraI or the mandate to keep the proper surveillance, and evaluate each appren 
ticeship program s specific process The above has resulted m a developing of a lack 
of respect for the apprt^tici'ship system, which of course this organization considers 
lu bt the most appropn.ae manner by which fKTsonS wishing to enter industry are 
prepared for performance lU that industry 

The second issue is- 

Wt Hrnily recommend that the Bureau be established as a specific and independ 
tnt agency, reporting directly to an undersecretary, rather than an appendage to 
some other Bureau or department, in an obscure position. 

The third issue is: 

A recommendation has be'en made that there be direct funding of apprenticeship 
prograiikd by tht fedtral government with matching state funds. We firmly oppose 
that tax dollars be s|>ent upon an activity which should be funded by the industry 
otrved b> that activity, in this instance the activity is apprenticeship, and training, 
in general. 

The apprenticeship training as carried forth by most of the construction unions is 
industry fundi'd, for the greater part, by negotiated agreement between manage- 
ment and labor, with botn management and labor contributing to the undertaking. 
Because man> negotiated funds are relatively old, there aie some who considered 
them to bt man«igement contributions only, not knowing that originally most of 
these negotiated funds were establishtni with the affiliate members contributing a 
ftw cents per hour from their incomes and management matching the contribution 
at thi s«ime level The negotiated fund of this structure is a practice that continues 
in the industry For instance, m 1979 m the State of Washington, the negotiated 
contribution had been at the level of per hour. To implement the manipulative 
training program iPETSj developed by this union and endorsc»d by the signatory sec 
tior of numagemenl. the area s joint labor management training committee deter 
mined Jhat there would need to be aa increase in the revenue of lii. joint training 
fund. The committee determined that the funding per hour shoulu be increased 
from to and the Joint committee further offered that this increase in negoliat 
ed funding should be borne e<iuall> labor and management. Resultant of the con 
elusion driiwn b> the joint committee, the management chapters and the afllliated 
local unions agreed to open the in place negotiated contract solely to this consid 
eration Consei^uenll), the decision on the part of labor was made oy the member 
ship in a special election The members of this union in those affiliated bodies in 
that area voted on a percentage or ratio of 4 to I to match the contribution, taking 
a 2< reduction m their take home pay With these unselfish actions on the part of 
nianagtment and labor, the funding level was increased so that the industry could 
bt be^st served with the employer and the employees sharing the costs and the bene^ 
fu^s Wf vite tht above as being typical of industry contribution historically m effect 

In M>nu geographic areas in the negotiated contract the amount of centi> per hour 
worked to be allocated to apprenticeship training is determined by the membership 
in this manner The emplcyers offer a maximum per hour rate which covers both 
t»ikt hone v\ages and fringe benefits The members determine how the fringes shall 
be allocated, at to cents per hour for apprenticeship, cents per hour to health care 
and pension, etc When a package of this nature is negotiated, it is purely a mem 
btrship contribution that supports tr.ining. because if the members did not vote to 
donate a portion of their wages to training. the> could put that money in their 
IMKket It is our opinion that either ut the above described negotiated funding prac 
tices Is a just and adeijuate ^vav to service the industry wxth trained personnel in a 
Way not dependent on tax dollars 

Wt adv-ise against, as stated earlier, tax dollars being used to support specific seg 
ments of industry at the expense of all taxpayers, particularly as it has already 
been demonstrated that there is a manner by which apprenticeship is well funded 
at no expense to the taxpayers 
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In Mimm:ir> vn<» uiomnu'nii that 

! Tht Hunaii til Appn ntivohtjt Tr,iiiiinK be fundi'd tu an adet(Ui)te level so that 
1* Iui2. ihi tuiuiifi^ anJ )Hr>t;riial lll'vi'^^«lr> to ri*^ibtur. guidi and maintain bona fidi' 
apprenticeship training projjranis 

1 The Bure«iu bt madi an mdependi^nt nuroau repurttn^ direct 1> tu the Secrelar> 
jf Uil)or and fuinittn^ thi roU di'bt.ribt'd in the uriK'nat leKi^Iatiun that estabhshe«i 
t!;e Bure;iu. 

' ThiTt bi no t'undaiK o( Xax duDars tu provide fur thi- impU-mentatiun of apprcn- 
tainhip pru^ranni». tvin a> an inci ntite. kKxauM- v^e tw\ that the industr> that uti- 
!»/A> thi HurkiTh should and v^ill bear \hv toht of ihi training fur in(.uming workers, 

ir VLmr ^ummiltei h.i> further tjui^bt ioti> vunterning the above remarks, thi> ulfite 
>hnl) be prepared to respond in e sp4«cific manner 
Sincerely vours. 

Patrick J Campoklu 

General Prcaulent 



fNTKRNATIONAL U.NION 01* OpKRATING EnGINKKRS. 

Wushmfiton. DC. November !.9SJ. 

Hon <\njitsTys F Hawkins. 

Cfittirmtin^ Kmphnnunt OpfMfrturntn,s SttUunimttte^. //oust' of Repre<,entattKeb^ 
\^\\shin^lt)n. I) C 

M\ Di.AK Havikins Thank >ou fur th»* upportunit^ tu appear at >our subcom- 
it.xti^t hitinn^n on .ipprenti^ebhtp I apprit.t.ite the fact that >uu have directed the 
ri\ur<l tu !k kipt t>jK n fur ^.umment, and I am submitting the attached material as a 
part k}( tht testimunv of the Jutnt Apprer.ticeship and Training Cummittee panel 
charred bv Mr IXixy Robertson on November I7» VMA 

Thank you for your concerns and your actions 
Sincerely yours. 

Rekse Hammond. 
Direetor, Etlttcutwn and Tntminf* 

KnchteUre 

Tin: FroKHAi. Fioi.r. in Apphi:NTK*i:siiip E<iVAL On^okTUNiTY 

I Then' *>\erMght hearings un appreritKeshtp *,ume at a critical juncture for the 
American work force 

A The te^c^ttmati demands fur greater partKtpatiun m the skilled crafts by mi- 
fturtt4i> vM re htadluu >tufies in and fur the past tvvent\ >ears those associated 
vNith *ipprenlKeship and !>oc»ety m general have grappled wuh the issue 

B Twenty >ears is a long time to study a problem 

r ^vjna piHjple have gamed twenty >earb experience, vvhite others have rep<'ated 
one year s experience twenty times 

II Then ha^ Ufen vt'r> real progre^s in opening up the building tr adi-s tu minun 
ty moU*s in Ihi^se' tssenly years and. more rccentl>. xo females 

A In nu union, niinorit> participation in apprencticeshtp as of June VJh.i M 
IHTcent 

B Female participation is 15 percent 

C Oxir.ill. in the building trades, minority participation exveeds percent. 

ni But .it Ihi s»imt tirra that mmorttv and female apprenticeship participation 
lu.-. bem going up ai the direction of the federal guvernment — the t4ualit> of ap- 
prenticeship h;is been going down** 

IV L'niHiual training ib the w^rst form of discrimination Yet» m the past l.{ 
vear-^, the federal goviTnment hab s>st em.it icallv diluted craft skills 

A On October J. I*)Tt. the process started with the US DOL coming the concept 
i»! a construction Iramee" offered as an alternative to apprenticeship 

B Tlu tramiHr" posit»v^n rei)uired none of the discipline of apprentiio, none of 
t!u rit.ited thiH^rv rei|u»fed of aftprt ntices. and offeri-d no protection mdividk^d reg 
iM rat ion and appeal available to all regibtered apprentices 

And :^o. 1 1 vears ago the federal governmtnt beg*in to undermine skill training 
hs. tUnitn.itin^ tht renu»rement that all candidate> for craft \^orkei status must rc^ 
cvivt' technical theory ;us \^ell ;is on-the-job training skills 

D In t'Cl. m a misguided attempt to open up a fast track to journevman skills, 
thi t'SDOL nunutacturiHl the title of enrolee m training programs supposedv 
leading to craft statu^. but 

I With no ajT schedule, nor 
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"J, Any (l)i»i>reUcal UiunitiK 

K In U^77, .niiithrr hluw was Mdak at tho iiuniit> uf apprenUcoship when the 
USLX)l« annuinuiil that thi nunimuni torm of approntiieoble (xxupations was 
vhwpinM iruni KlH)0 huurs. of (X)T to •.MHH) hours uf tratninK. Ihus cutting hy ."iO^, the 
timi avutlabti' for a potion ttal craft worker to att*un the knowlodjjc and skills previ 
oiisly identiHeil with journey person status 

l rhi spevter of fra^n)intatiun of apprenttc cable occupations bciame a reality in 
when the USrX)h published a list of apprenttceable ocvupal ions'* totaling 
>oiia. TlMijub titles. nian> uf ^^hich were simply a smiill portion of skiUed craft work 
ers' iKCU|)iitions 

t I)r it lover proiH»rl> ix^intiM out earlier in these hearings that, as of December 
I'JTK there were no apprentices registeretl in 140 of the job titles listed. 

« Fragmentation has lH»en addresstnl in our testimony, so I won't bt^labor the 
topit, 1 n MmpU point out that tt Jtminishes dedication and commitment nn(Uire<l of 
mdiMduals, and further weakens the drive for truly skilled workers. 

K» Other ill adMSi^l activities of the ftxleral government that adverMrl> affect ap- 
prititaeship include that poruon of the proposed Davis Hacon regulations that 
vvuuld p^rnut util ^atlon of low wage heljHTs on construction projects instead of ap- 
printicis» thus removing the I'cuno.nic incentive to employ apprentici»s» and the v,ic 
uou^ tfe»itnient of thi Federal loinmittw on Apprenticeship for the pasi ten years. 

V In short » for the past thirtwn years* federal a».t.vities in the apprenticeship 
area have^ 

A. Diluted skills. 

U Diinnnshi^l status, 

C Disillusumed thousands; 

D IX'pletiHl the wealth of our skilled work force; and 
K Raised serious questions about the reality of e<tual opix)rtunity. 
As UepreM'iitative Erienborn recently statixl we ,ire tjating our seed corn 
\1 i)ualitv v^itVnit equal opportunity is clitism. E()ual opportunit> without qual 
ily IS a fraud 

In the last resort, if >ou take the letters q u a t t t y out of ' e<iuality" all you have 
left IS an 'V'*— and everyone knows what kind of grade that is. 

VII C ongress can c)rri'\l this situation by caring" about how our nation devel 
ops ltd >kiUed vA.urk force These hearings are a welcome step towards enlightene\l 
public |H)licy if when they are completed, someone really cares 

VIII Wi- v\uuld v%iLume the opportunity to woik with cx)ngress and the federal 
government to restore {x>sitive diri^tion for real EEO in our trades 



Mr Lawkknck Uakkkk. 

i ttnttut.wtontr of LKilxfT^ St*it\ of West Vtr^inau Thv IX'fxirtnu nt of l^tfntr, Charles 
ton. W Va. 

Dkak Mk IUkkkk Thank you for >uur corri^spondenwe wtth resix'ct to apprentici*- 
ship programs 

Thi Subcommittci on Employ meat Opportunities, chaired by Uepresentativt Au 
gudtus iKu^kiOd. vmU be holding oversight hearings on the Nation's apprenticeship 
programs on November IT* and IT I have referred your correspondence to that Sub- 
coiiinuttei, to be invluded in the ris.ord in connection with these hearings 

I appreciate your sharmg your views with me 
Sincerely, 

Cari. D Pkhkins. Chiunuan 



Statk or Wkst Vikoinma. 
TuK Dkpaktm>:nt or Lahoh, 
Charleston, (\tober U 

Hon Caki. D Pkkkins. 

( hiUfnuth. Ilousk Conkfikittix on EJmatton oml lAthitr, Ra%burn Iloosv OffiiV HutUl 
ttif*. \Vnshtnf*ton. DX* 
Dkah (. t>M.Kt>sMAN Fi.KKiNs I have observed, under the policies of the present 
«idnaai>tr.itton. that thi Huriau of Apprenticeship and Training has been thi sub^ 
jevt oi at least JO percent dixteases *»nd a much higher percent loss through more 
stringent rule> and regulations 
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If J5» m> Mn \ th.ii tht |in'>^nt «ufmini>traliun has everj mleni of (hrowinf: the 
Kibv .ml tilth Ini kifhw.iii t I h«i\r «iirkt^ «ilh the UnHcd Stales Oeparlmcnt of 
Lilwr «.\)uttnuuus{> Mnn «inil up until the pres<^nt lime I have always b^en 

Aik to work in pt»rf€vt harmon> with the US Dep<'^rlmenl of Ubor offKrials in 

I hii%e sfoed under fwe admimslrfttions m this state and I believe thai I have a 
Mtor perception of the t>Fe of service that 1 must render to my people than an;^ 
other slate labor official 

I h.w uTHK^ Secretary Donovan to stand up for those programs which have con- 
f rtbuted w much to the wurkmg |HH)pfe The nationwide standards of the Bureau of 
\pprtntiveship and Training far uutureigh both the watered down approach of the 
pr4*$^*nf .idministraliun and the effort» of ft fovf states ts> set their own standards. 

Vfter uireful consideration and m\t*stigatiun into the status of the apprenticeship 
pr*»gram and its operation lada>. I must sa> that the West Virginia programs are 
hp*»rafing under DAT far Mter than the surrounding stales which have slate aj>- 
prt^nfici^hip Councils I do not believe m Ihe concept of stale apprenticeship councils 
and I shall Continue to cooperate with DAT and ihe budding and construction 
trades^ apprenticeship committees 

There is no doubt that DAT m»eds stimulation. Therefore* ih- future of appren^ 
lkes»hip lii^ within Iht* actions of the uvtrsighl hearings and 1 urge the nationalued 
standards rather Hum a hodgepodge of slate rules and regulations 
peel fully. 

La WHENCE Dahxih, 
CommtMio.-^er %>f!jQhor 

National Association or State and 
Territorial AfPRENiiccsiii^ Ducctors, 

Albany, AT >\ SovemSer !S, mJ 

lion Aur.usTt'sF Hawkins. 

Chkummn, dmnuth^ on EdtitoUvn and UV//(jre. House vf Repmentatnes. Hay burn 
0//I4V Washington. D C 

Di_AR CoNi*RESsMAN fUwKiNS Durmg m> testimony before your Sut>committee 
•n Hnipto>ment Opporlumlies on No\ ember J3lh. I mentioned two Hi Tech studies 
which were vonducled »n New York Stale Enclosed are copies of those documents 
for inclusion in the Hearing Record 

Then- ari many opportunities lo expand apprenlueship m the Hi Tech Industries. 
In .idditiun lu Ihe already apprent^ cable occupations found in these industries. 
Hure art nuin> more present «ind emergtng occupations whuh ^.an and should be 
made apprenticvable Several Stales are working hard m this area now 

NvSTAD appreciates Ihe opporlunit> provided to us lo exprc^ our views. The 
Vpprtnlaeship Prvgiam aeeds Congressional attention and oversight if il is to yield 
tlu huuian and producltvc benefits tt tvuld produce We are ready to work with 
your C ommiltee lo develop lasting solutions 
Sincerely. 

Donald J GRAbowsKt. 

President. XASTAD 

Kuclosures. 



o 
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In [^Jevy Yorh State 



STATE or NEW YORK 
M«rw>M Cuomo Gcwfw 



DEPARWEKF OF LMiOR 
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Introduction 



RECENTLY in respond to ht^U unempl«^nwnt 
dnd buds^i resuKitons M aW ol guvfrnment 
ddministrarors and pldnntrr s Kav^' b«9un (o rev)«w 
then pLdn> tor improving ihe stoctr s «tOnomv SptfCtat 
dttentior\ ts being iocuS«d on strategies tor attracting 
nevw icxJustri4»s and expar>dir>9 tho$« already located m 
New York State PartKuLar emphasis is being pUced on 
*ndustf>«s as»ocuted vwith the Kjgh technology ^eld. as 
thes« area promising soutce oi substantial and sustained 
demacxJ for skilled bbor 

This report contains information on th« occupations 
{oundinthe52 high technology industries that hav«been 
>Wected by the Battelk CorporatiOM for their high 
poteniw} tor long term grouth m ih« >tate ■ Occupa 
tional st')(fin9 patterns. s>9nif>cant occupations, appren 
;)CesSip occupations, educational requirements, on the 
job tra.nmg. occupatiooal outlook, and supply arxJ 
demand *fe among the topKS covered if^ this 'eport 
Tvwo sigmtKant features are a table pr0v)dir>g d,ita on 
dissemblers at the various skill levels, by industry. ar>d a 
'able ^howin*? educational atxi t taming routes m key 
<ytupa{K>n> inhigS i^^chnologv industries 

This Import pre>eni> occupational mtormat'on at the 
thre*" d'gil SiC induitry leve! except where otherwise 
notd'd Oet.nffd ^.tafting p^llern data on four dtgil SIC 
irtdu^trK^s arc f»t>i av.^iV^ble 

Ttu 52 tovjt digit SiC industries are found within 29 
three digit SiC industries For the purposes of ocCupa 
tiorvil iompdrisons. these 29 irvdustne* are considered 
tis oemij hi<)h technology m this report In the state, 
employment in the 52 .rxiustries averaged 407.700 in 



i9tA> or 66 percent of ihv opprommate trmpioyrment o< 
600 000 in the 29 irxJustnes covered m this report 

Thrte digii irxJustry employment data are from Em 
p/OvmenJ bv Octwpofion Monu'oc funog, Neu/ VorJc 
Sfofe April June 19S0 Supp/emeof and Occupofionoi 
Empioynenf Sruti>ti« > Spruces, Srw York Stole »Apnl 
June 1978 Fuur dig" .du>try employment is denved 
from employer report ^ ' workers covered by the New 
York State Unemployniv »r jriMjrjnce Law 

Of Ihe 29 three digit indus.nes.28»rein manufaciunr>g 
arxJ one is in servKes Occupaiiorwl comparisons, 
throughout this repoYt. are nvade between these 29 
industries arxJ the 63 rsmammg three digit SIC nwnufac 
turing irxjustnes for which da;a w^re published m 
£mpioy menr by Oc cupofion. Monufoz rurrng. Netju York 
Stoir ApnlJury<t 1980, SupP^tmifnt 

Another repot i. High Techno/ogy /ndusfnes rn Neiy 
York Siaif, IS al^o available for %S It rev>ews the status of 
high technology industries m (he state, particularly the 
S2 selected by the Battelle Corporation The report 
includes mformatic \ on employment arxj earnings m 
these 52 mduitries *by four digit StC ir«iustry code and 
by area To the extent that comparable data were 
available, comparison^ have also been made wvth high 
technology irxJustnes aaiionv»,xJe 

This information is directed to education, employment 
arvd training program planners and administrators, gu>d 
arxe ar>d employment tOuruelo'S. teachers, students. 
|ob seekers, employers, ar>d others to awtst m thcir 
efforts to plan programs related to Ihe occupatiorts m 
high technology irKJustnes O 



Th« BiiitrlW Corpof»r>On><>*sSvonim«s>K>f>ed by th« Ne*** Yotk Siai* ScterKe Technoto^y Foyfyi»tK»<i to des^ * JlMtegy K» 
thf dvwIoPrrxnt oi teChftoJogy JKltv^ty in New York St#t« 
StOfHitird 1rxiu\tryol Cki%ufKOtioo MonuoJ iS!C> 

S«* tn<tusir>e> $ut«^vvd P«9e« ) At><i * tot tv^tings ol the 29 three d»9i «ryi S7 (out dtgit induitnet 
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Hyh J^ii hnoi<>*jy mduitt les t^ly h»?oiv>lv on prot«»tonAl 
And tiethmcai uorkiers About 22 5 p«fcent o! !he 
»'nt;>!<>vn%^nt in ih*?>^ induMrnrs wd> coftipris^d of 
>*of k^r> in ^hl^ c^wgory *n W80 

fhif p<ercentJ9*r ol skilled uoikers l> gr^r^ter m h»9h 
t^{:h{»ok>^ itHjustfiesihaninnunhish W< hfU>{ogvmaii 
H^,ll<:^uf^ng^^K^u4^rl^^ HoN\evier ih<- opposite is uue for 
un>kiik*d ^A.orker^ who dccuunted for only About 8 3 
p^fivni of hKit> techrH>k)*jy cmptovment in 1980 «i* 
opposed lo *iN>ut iS 6 percent ol r^onhigh technology 
employment 

• Mony o\ the otcupjtioni uith signiticdni levels oi 
empJoymeni in high ^^c^nOlogy industries occur in 
nearly all manutjcturin«j tndustnei They tend, ho^w 
ever to t>e fomnd in ioiger numt>er$ »n high techrwlogy 
.ndustr'e* 

• Mut h of the employ ment m high technology industries 
is liOMu'ly jsMKiJted with electrical and electronic 
nwi hmvryot oihet pf»)diicts that incorporate electfKdl 
atH* ('iv* tionu t<inHx>nents The wgnificant occupa 
tHjOMfKlud-'vl^uu aland elet^ironic engineers, electn 



vai and electronic iechn>cians. electro mechamcdl 
equipment <»sembler^, *rlect r<dl and «l*rCtroni< asvem 
Wers, and elect»on< witers 

• Assemblers < skilled, semiskilled, unskilled) represent 
over nine percent oldUemploynieni in high technotogy 
iruiustrws 

• With th*ir reliance or p*ole>s»onal and techntcal 
workers, high iechnoi'»«jv ndu»tri«s have a grejter 
demand for college trained At)fkers than do nonhigS- 
technology industries 

• Occupation* that are m demand m h^gh technology 
industries include electrical and electronic eng-neers. 
computer scientists. computer programmers, systems 
anaVsts. industrial engineering and rnechanical eng» 
neennglechnKiians.and electrical and elect ronvc tech 
ntcians 

• Nevk/ York Slate hasa large supply ol workers qualified 
for bgh technologv employment andastroog education 
al system c apaWe of educalir^g and training an adequate 
number of students for future )ob operungs □ 
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Industries Surveyed 

Three-digit SIC 

Th* 29 if>du»Tr.«j. upon ^^h<h t\w frvvoniy of thij d-Sii standard mdusin*! cUui/<4t>on (SIC) cod« d«»rt 
rirporl i* bd;«d. are Ji$t«d below along ^Aa»h their Three rvaiion 



SIC code 


Indutlry 


272 


PeriodiCils 


27$ 


Comm«rctAl pnnJm^ 


2di 


Indusirw! irx>r9dn< cSemicaU 




Dru3« 


2S4 


So^p. c(eaf>«r$, ar>d loJv! good* 


286 


!ndu>tria! organK chem<ais 


287 


AgrtculTural ch«m<al» 


289 


Mj^eHarxouj chem<Ai products 


346 


Metal forgir>g> arvi jTampir>9* 


353 


ConMri>ciK>n and rtUtrd machjrvery 


35S 


SpvcubrxJustrv nrvachirwry 




O^MtA) irKJusjrial nvichinery 


3S7 


OU<r and computif>g rrv^chiW 


361 


Electric distributing equipment 


36.> 


Eiectricdi industrial dPi>e.Tatu» 



SIC code Industry 

364 El^ctnc lighting ar>d winrvg tquipment 

365 Radio and TV receivirg equipment 

366 Commun<at«on equiprnent 

367 Eiec(ron)C compor>ent» and acce«*one« 
369 Mitceltaneous electncal equipnrwnt and 

^upp^iet 

371 Motor veS^ks and equiprnent 

372 Aircrah and part* 

376 Guided rruM^». »pdce vth<le», pans 

381 Engineering and scientific intTrument* 

382 Measuring ^nd controlhng devKes 

383 Op«al tftftruments and itn%n 

384 Med<al in»!rurT*nts and supplies 
386 Photograph< equtpmem and supplies 
737 Computer and d^jta processtng servtces 



Four-digi; SIC 



All buT on* of th# S2 'fKjustrtes surveyed were engaged 
,n manufacturing Thevac*.ountedror tw. oof wery seven 
»obs »n TTiAnutAC luring in the state i27 9 percent) The one 
nonmanufaciurjng industry (SIC 73721 pr'.- .om 
Potcr Programming and software servAces 



The following is a ist of ihe 52 industries, including 
their lour digit standard mduslnat cUsstftcahon (SIC) 
code designation 



SIC code Industry 

2721 Period<aIs 

2752 CofrnnerctaJ lithographic pnnting 

2819 Industrial! irx>rgan)C chemicals n e c 

2831 Biolog-^al products 

2833 Medicinals and botanicals 

2844 Toilet ptepar a tior. 

2869 Industtial organic chemicals, n e c 

28*9 Agricultural chemicals n e c 

2891 Adhe$^es and sealants 

3465 AutOcw>tiv^ stamptr^ 



SIC coa« 


IfMiuttry 


3^^ 


Crowns and closures 


3:01 


Construction machinery 


3532 


Mirung machinery 


3551 


Food pfO<K>cts machinery 


3559 


SpeciaJ mdustry machinery, n e c 


3569 


General industriaJ machinery, n e c 


3573 


Electronic computing equipment 


3576 


Scales *nd balances, except labofatory 


3579 


Office machines, n e c 


3613 


Switchgear and switchboa/d apparatus 
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I our'di^it StC"Coolmo#d 
SIC COik ln<Ju»m 

3622 lndu»irid1 COflir<^» 

3623 Wekirs dpi>«r»:u». t\tzit< 
36; 1 Electric t-amp» 
36*3 Curreni Catryvr^ wiunq Cii\<«i 
3644 Nof>C4irreni carrying >*,v,r>i dr^t\ 

3MS R*»<Jeni»dI bghtjr^g fix!ur^» 

3647 V*h»cuJor bs^tirH) r^uipm^ni 

3t>S2 Phono^'dph records, vkJ«^ «p{Mr««o» 

3661 Te'ephore »e<egrdph app«r*iu» 

3w)J R*d>o and T\* communication *QUTpm«n! 

J6?4 S<>rf»conduClo*> arnj lelst^d d<v<*s 

3^?5 Fl«ironiv conr»*<ior» 

367<> Dec»ronK c ompK>neniv n ? c 

3692 pTirrwirv baTi^r**. <5rv and v».*' 

3o93 X ray apj^araiu* and ^It'CJromedtCiJ 

.Cii Trixk3ndt>u* U>dj<% 
CIS Tru<k UrtiJm 

iT^i Spat*- propoKion urw!» and part* 
37t>9 Spacv s.^h»cl* equipm^ni n e c 

NOTE ^e c (^<>T^.^^h.t<..a^v^ed^su**d!ogtoup.rxlus!ne*r>o!Ck.»s.(.ed.noth*r4d^^ 

ji dwj*' *.iaw<Kat*>*^ 



coo« 


Indutt^ 


3611 




3«22 


Ensntonmtnial contr^ 


3S23 


Proc«M contro] m*Trumcnt» 


3&24 


Flu^ rr^T^t and couniirtg dfv>ce$ 


3825 


Instruments to measure clectnOtV 


3829 


Measuring and ControSmg devices, n « C 


3&32 


OpT<al mMruments and Wns«» 


3MI 


Sur3>c»l and rrvdica! insTrumenti 


3M2 


Surgtcal a;^ianc«s «nd suppUs 


3M3 


Denta! equ>pm<nr and supP^Krs 


3S61 


PhotographK! eouipment ♦nd sopples 


7372 


Computer programming and »oJr«Are 
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Occupational Staffing Patterns 



AN importanl cKdrdciemtK of iht S2 ht^h irch 
»xA>9v indj$:rv« a xheit rtl*rH,v^v high fdiarKr 
onprofrss>orvftUndtrchn»c«Iwofk«r$ AssSoati 
*n char' b<k>* workers m jhit C4ir9ory i^ompriwd 
Appf oxjnvdJ»V22 5 percent of toi»J crr^plovmenl tn ih« ?9 
ihr** dtgsl SIC «ndu$rr*» tn wh<h th* spect^ i2 four 



dfgit htgh i«hrK>k>3y jf>du*!ri*r% ar*- oood Of lh« 
mated 685 500 *mpk>ye« »n W remainir>g fs'ew Yof k 
Stale Ihreedj9>t SIC manufacturing industnes» onV 
about 47 OCX), or 6 9 percent, are n (he profesnoaaJ and 
«rchn<a> category 



OccupAftorvftl Di%inbuiion in Hish-Technok>9y and 
.Sonhish'Ttchnolosv lr»du»ln«» 
New YorkSuK. 1960 




On !b« fo!k)^in9 page. Table 1 shows emplov^m by 
xiupatiofvalutegorv tf\the29three dj^tSlC industrkes 
and ,n *hi 63 remaining thteedi9t SIC manuficiunr^ 
induHr**?" 

A-,. r,g ip<x three digjf iryJustr>«s .h* percentages 
>f pfu<e^s>onal and technical workers vary greatty For 
enampie ofkear>dtOmputjngmachines(SIC347> with 
abcu' 80 percent of its empioyment m electronic 
. of-pv ng equiprr^vm tSiC 35?3i, has about 45 percent 
o^•Tsvworkers'^fhe professK}n4l and irchn< a) category 
A» the erd of the range commerc^l printing <SlC 
2"^ wk.th aN>v» 66 percent of its employment in 
k'rf*>r^.'r, ,a< "iv^raphK pnnitog tSIC 2"'52J Kas on)v 
^h»ju' J I per.,<m n the profesuonj' and teihnKAJ 
C<>te9or> 



Another important characteristic of high technology 
tndu»tr>e« i» theit requirement for s<m«kifled» cWncal 
and skilled craJi workers AnaV»JS of esttmaied employ- 
ment levels show* that the second largest percentage of 
employment t$ m ine vemtskjlted worker category m 
h>gh technology mdustnes Clerical workers (off<e and 
P*oni> make up the next largest category followed closed 
by skilled workers Unskilled wx>ikers represent on)y a 
little ov^r 8 percent of total employmeni in hi^i lechrK)^ 
ogy iryjusirtes compared with o^-er 15 6 percent in other 
manufactunrig ir^dusines 

The largest percentage of workerMnnonhi^ techno! 
ogy irviustrtes ts in the *emisk;Jled category, whereas 
high technology irxJustnes have a higher percentage of 
^.killed workers Q 
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Uty^r ; IMno^MLN'I IN 29 HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUb TRIES 
AND M REMAINING MANUf At TURINO INDUSTRIES BY OCCUPATIONAL L A U GOR^ 
NEW YORK STATE !9»0 



?9 Ht^S techrvoiogv W Son's* hnott>»i> 



Pr«>', %N'>»v>i '^.xi 

P' ..tNMOTVt 



6O0 120 100 00 

i3-; <>70 22 49 

93 130 1$ S2 

ilSAO 6 97 

97 470 16 24 

127330 2J 27 

49 700 6 2S 

83 160 13 S6 
21 riTO 3 &4 

84 420 14 07 



^>>v5 100 00 

4A^vt t ftS 

37 5 48 

9 3t>'J : 37 

?8 4S0 12 91 

25S 370 37 26 

107 190 1S« 

71 210 1039 

29000 4 23 

87 1^0 12 72 
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Significant Occupations 



fo» :'*qw<n:hy 4X\k<fnr>g p(o(c»»to*v^ jnd 

* killed tJt*<>Ofv *vt)ud«'> A i^'\ii>CAT>: numWf oi I'Unrfo 
•«v<;Kd-X4l*QuJ:>f*wv j»wmN<r» ,S*o">«f»ou* <U<»rt>rK 

** »ripSj*v on quj'i;v com*»o4 vkitVd rwn 
A«>( <*-r»j vi<p* r^.it^** a*>d vf rvinJ'tfd in»;>et tor* "^'n^ up 

*ry* 'SiC T^*>' 10 

* *^» •'■r* il» **r<* A;«r^rMii» ' 1 ?9 



.■-►d-i-'k** In i^i »up<trvjvo'* w*!* arrxjrvj sS* jop 10 
*.H4opidtK>nv in 17 indu*!fi#* orvd tn*p«C{0!* m 16 In 
.^dO ih^rr w<ff* fibout 1 1 000 Ji*p«fc'of > .n K^^S trchnoi 
sx^ indu>T'»tf* vO'npjfed 'o dbo-j: 7 000 m rionh»5S 
.te^^Wjkfif, irvdojtr*** Su« h <*^rK<rr» jir noted tf\vir:uAt^ 
d ' {ndu>fr>if* but /hj! vi>w>j!>> in ufg* numbers vKown 
1 htgh Tvchnologv <ndu**'i»'> 

in vii>dx> Of djvcu*»on» ' i*' ♦«'^f>oioiy »* un»ii Jird 
iis^^'nbJfr* Thouj'iun*!^. » '.worker* rrpr^wnt vSgSt^v" 
moft than d p^fcic'it o< :o?al e'npl<?v'T\en: « S»5S 
se\S'H>k><jy irxK.*'!^* u* cofipjred wi:h Over IS 6 
p<ifcen*k 11 o:K«r mdnup>K::ur'r>9 ind\iMtx\i, %tr,%'vil\ed 
<»\wm»J««f » f jnk jrnong :h\ top ,0 ocvu^«kton» J\ n»n# 
S.«jS «evhrx>Aogv JKiu*ir>** fSee pA^» 12 to 16 fo' ror* 
d< !<ssi on ^&«rT\b^!s) C 



r ? f>CCt!F*AT10NS RANKED IN THE TOP 10 IN F-NIPLOYMENT 
l\ AT I EAST ONE HlGJ! TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRY 
NEW YORK ST ATE JQ^O 



Ml r\*^, r of jnduitfxv 
m lop 10 



At. t c»^*n*A-t* j-vd di.d 'or 6 

A^ « ? V ^ 

A •! 'Vt '-r< j*^^ * j'**Ce iJ^nSkr S 



1 



1 
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|jt>:^2 OCCUPATIONS KANKI.IHN IHF lOP !0 IN F>1PL0YM£NT 
!N AT I EAST 0N£ HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRY 
SEW YORK STATE, 1980 Continued 



Coil {'n'sS**» 
Com lAifui^f 

< .)m;>v\sK)n dr\<iof »nH*CtK>n rtoWing fnAC>yn« op«f^tof pU»t<» 

< «)'n^vr op«r*tof 



I fv«prtt>"t .>». KWVduiK ill 

f»*" irn<Vf *Hj!f«' '■Kip;>«'t cfrinet jfxi or pohvKer 
( >. rt« • 1 I it'rk 

< I'to -^Aj moch-n^ ojHf j'or me.'il 
Hv);>ir •rAde> 

i'>\p,v Tot 

^f1^■" -"'^•n' "wx^f .>'vl Of J*%«mblrt 

J lid Of *u"^ircj rw'h'nr ot>orilor m^tji 
■ , '.''or iKtTt foJi Of wft> ied ^ 

v,j<K'>. 'ixw Op. r.ato' coTi*>*ad:>on 
• ^* 



Occupation 



Number of jr>du»tr>«* 
m wK<K occupatw 
fdnk» in iOf> 10 



Or.»J:,' 

r>' J. preN> o;vrjt<w 





no 



r i OCCUPATIONS KANKtO IN fUE TOP 10 IN EMPLOYMFNT 
IN Ar LEAST ONE HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRY 
NEW YORK STAl?. 1980^ Continued 



j Nunrvb«r ol indosines 

Occupation' in wh)ch occupation 

t ranks in top 10 



Mdintifndnc** rii'ps)ir«r, 9*n<rdl utility 


2 


M«*chon»c rnainiiTwnCe 


2 


M»x« jryi-or t>!?rMi*'r ChemKldls and ch^m)CAl products 


2 


Ofts^t ntho»jr<sp!h>c press operator, jhvet. roll or wth fed 


1 


Ordt-r jHkr 


I 


PhyXdS science techmcwn 


2 


Pr%'%\ .tssistdnt and fe^'dvr 


1 


Po^^^^'r brake <in<i or bvr^d'r^ m^hine op^ratot metal 


1 


Pr<><iuciK>n cWt\ and or coordinatOf 


5 


ProdufK>n packager, hand or trvachine 


9 


Purnhpr^ss operator 


4 


PurcKrtvng aqtrnt and or buVf-r 


1 


R^-txvfVr arui < r>rr» sp^mdent 


1 


^< lerH** !e<'hnw.fan 


2 


Secre'arv 


17 


S»rw.'r»«j mochifiv opvrrttor retjular equipment rK>rvjarnxnt 


1 


Ship;)tn.4 p,>( Mvr 


1 


sr\ ;>;>i'>.i 't-c* •v nj ierk 


2 




2 


S''K^ > *'rk \trK:kroom warehouse or stord9e yard 


2 


^•ri;>;>< t 


1 


i>uP*'rvisor rH>nMOrktng 


17 


Sv^'irns arvaiv*! business 


2 


Sv\t<rTx\ arvatv^t vctentific and ieChn>ca! 


1 




2 


Tin; VI 


1 


Tcxy't jrxj die r^ak^r 


J 


Jtw « drI^.^.•r 


2 


TyptV 


1 


'^►^sk '. fj a^^e'ff^i* r 


9 


Aelc*^ r 4nd 'tjT«u"ter 


6 


i.^. r* f . e<tr'mt< 


9 


A'"tf ird o' erftf)f 


1 



O*. dho' I I' are frf>m the Occupatonal Employment Stat»tx:< (OES) ctassi^calton system 
T*- . 't>' ihtat .r, th^ 'op 10o(comrT^rciAlprifitir»9lSlC27S)tsnotJoofKj'nlb*»pecikh>3h te<hrK>k>gy 
' < of^"^<r( 1 ») !iTho<}faph»c printtf>9 (SiC 2752) 
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Apprenticeship Occupations 



M 



ANY ol th<? $kil)«d craft occupajtons, $om* of 
ih«r s<fmiskin«d *nd «> f«w of tb^ t«chn>c»n 
(itks mdy be Warned (hrough apprentices hip 



Appr«nt(ce$hip occupations th&X rank amon9 iSr 10 
wirgest occuP<»uon$ m one or more h»3h technology 
ir>du$(rie$. with the industries and starvdard indusiri&l 
lUsiifiCation (SIC) codecs) m wh»ch they are found. 
<ippedr in Table 3 bek>w 

Othej apprentJteable occopdt»ons lound m hi<jh tech 
tMMMjv industries include thv foUownng 



Etcher and'or engraver 
Plumber an<Vor pipefitter 
Millwttght 
Carpenter 
Insirumeni repairer 
StattooAry ef>gine«r 

Mechanic, refrigeration and or a»r corxiit toning 
SheetmetaJ work*" 
Platefr»dker 
Mechanic, aircraft 

In addition to the oc<.updtion$ diKusMd m this 
^.hapter. there may be other occupations m these 
iruiustnes that are or couki be apprentictable 



Tjoie J APPRENTICESHIP OCCUPATIONS IN HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRIES 
Occupation 



o»n{>fv\sK>n jnd or tnjccin>n fnoJding 
nvKhme opvr.ifOf pl.i>ti<» 

C)Ml>er 



i .^^'r tal jnd W^'t'romc uthnicwn 



f .♦•i 'T<< n»n 

' %t\r<i ntj rtviChmo Operator mvtai 



..'f ><«>inot* a* *nd Of table 



Ir>dusirv 
PerKxitcaN 

Radio and TV receiving equipment 

Construct>on and related machinery 
SpecwJ mdusiry nrvschmery 
Electric distributing equipment 
Engineering and scientific inslrumenK 

Olfice and computing nwcNne* 
Eit'Ctrtc distributing equiprr.*nt 
Radio and TV receiving equip me r.l 
Commun>cation equiprrwrn 
Electronic components and accessories 
Miscellaneous electr>ca} equipnnent and suppJies 
Guided mis\ile\ space vehicles, parts 
Engineering and scientific instruments 
Measuring ar^d controlling devKes 
Computer ar^d data processing services 

Moior vehicles and equipment 

General industrial mdchirvery 
Electric distributing equipment 
Electrical indu!>:rial apparatus 



SIC code 



272 
36S 

3S3 
3$S 
361 
381 

357 
361 
36S 
366 
367 
369 
376 
381 
382 
737 

371 

356 
361 
362 
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1^ 1 AmtmiCESinP OCCl/^AJlOfiS W ICGH nCHNOtOCV INOUSTRltS Cowiao^ 



tfiduUfy 



tn»(w^iur coftlinitrd 



And M Iurnin9 mxtun* o(t«(>tw. 



Stnpp^r 

SysUm.* ^iwJy^l. \w new 



Moio* v«h<W» *ftd tQw^pmtr^ 
G\>«dr<f rTM«J«s, tp^t v«hKW». pM\% 

M#»5u»»09»ftd co^»od»n9 d«vict» 

Mrdk«I ir«(rvm<f^t »M sup(>W« 
CoA»trucr«A »nd ttU(«d m^hiArry 

C*f)«rW iMuslrgJ wach*n«^ 
CW<irK«I tMuttrol »p(>i*r>tus 

Specol irwk>try m*chin«iy 
Mi««tt»ww» chtw«c*I profit 

Comiwical pm»A9 
Com«nrrcu2 pc tnttnj 

MttJ lo«9ng» »Ad $t*mpin9i 
Mo*o* v«ht(Ws >nd4;u>P^ftl 

CoAstructKM vMjl rtUttd m*ch»A<fy 
Sp<ca) tndu«<ry ffochirwrv 
Ctnt'ii mKNntfy 
Moio« v*WW5 *Ad «io*p^nl 
Gu^Vd missiie^, sp*c* w«h<le*, t>wtl 



364 
Mi 



«$ 

27S 

J37 

5«6 
364 

346 

353 

y& 

356 
371 

376 
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Assemblers 



AS tndH*\tii t»t\>tt thi» ftpon^ ^turtriMtt 

»pirfif< S? toof d.^t hi^h frchftoJo^v ,ndu*rrt« rt\*«tf 
K>u9^» 21J0<» -miOl^J jV4fmt)Wf» ^t^J 



mtw ol ^^rt♦ <|ign hi^ frth'Kito^y i<yfuVr««. 

m«ch«0*c*l <rquip>m«n( dtsk^rr^r*! 

T*bW 4 p»»Wf»i« ihrfT ^t^* SIC ffv)u<(f «h«i, h ihv 
h>u« digii SIC hKf\ ffrhr < J xjy ifuluMf (r« *it JOvnd, 



TAbW4 tMaOYMENIOJ AS^LM1U.LR&IN JUGH UCHNOtOCV UNOUSTRICS 
BY SKItt UVEl AND INDUSTRY NtW YORK STATfc. im 



Cmptoy 
m«nt 



Number 

bWri ; 



Occupation 



Number I 



d un I 
bUis t 



Occupitioo 
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272 

27S 

261 

2d3 
2M 

286 

287 
289 

346 

553 



Total 



Soap, ctraA«r>, 
loiWl 90ods 

ch«Rucal$. 

Ag^ricuttujrdl cKrrmcaJi 
products 

M«tal icf9ng;s And 

Con5tiucl>on and 
ielate<^ machinetv 



26^ I 
38.700 , 

2I.7«0 , 
18360 '\ 

1.200 
3.420 

14.620 

7.060 



footnote at end o< Ubtr 



170 D«ctro>m«ch. eoup 



»22W 



d70 Gtndery wo«k«r. 
a»Kmbiy 



* 20.820 



I 

690 Machine a&^mbin. j 
cVctncal&ekctrontc j 
assembtct ^ 



140 Jmkilkd as»emblci> 



.2, 



».«v.. \ I MPl OYMl NT OF /\SSEMBl ERb IN HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRIES 
.HH <Kni ANniNOUSlRY NEW YORK STATf vm Contimu-d 



SIC 
cod*" 


Industry 


Err^ploy 
ment 


Number ! 

«s«m ! Occup3.K>n 
b'crs ) 

I _ _ 


Number 
ol semi 
skilled 
a$5<»m 


1 Occupatton 


Number 
o( un 

skilled 
assem 


Occupation 








bl«r$ 


I 


bJers 








U (XX) 


720 Electro m^h «qu)p 


1.160 


EleclDcal and clcctron>c 


130 


Unskilled assemblers 




GervrAl induslrial 
mdchir.ery 


27.900 


n a 


n a 


MdcHine assembler. 
eieclnCAl & «teciron)C 


n A 


All other assemblers 




Oftice .ind computing 


54.940 


3.320 


aw 


EJecirKrM and cIcctron>c 
ass^mbl^r 


240 


Unskilled assemblers 


361 


Ekclfic disinbutirvj 


4.7SO 


n a 


n a 


EtecttKal arKi ekcironx: 
osvmblcr 




- 

- 


3« 


Etec.nc«\} induitriai 


20.980 


340 


1.380 




1.410 


Jnsktlled assemblers 




El«rr»c iKihiirvj Ami 


25.140 


910 


2.160 


ElectfKTal aryi «l«ctronx: 
AswmWcr 


3.160 




3(vS 


Rodto and recpwfv) 


8.700 




560 




«10 





»'<juiprT>cnl 



I 250 



InstruRH'nf mokcr 
And'or ;ii<*mbter 
electro rn«h equip 
ai^emWer 



2 740 



Machine AStemblfr 
e!ectric<Al & electronic 
assembler 



940 Un5killed assemWers 



367 ElPCtroniC components 



J0,060 



4 520 Electf»cal aryi electronic 



1.960 
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r,,' » : I MH ON Ml NT of AsbJNmaKMNMIGH rfCMNOLOGYlNDUSTRltS 
SKIlHfVn ANOIMH'SIRY NKVYORKSIATE !<)rtO Coniir.m'cJ 



NumN?r 

, , Employ oi skilled ' ^ 

^'«^"^"> m^n, ..wm Occup«lK>n 

biers 



Number NumWr 
of semi oi on 

ikilled Occui>o»K)n skilled 0'cupdtK>n 

dNsem dS''«m 
biers Wers 



>9 MiM. t'lUMU'ous elev trK ^ WO 
equiprrienl jrxJ suppJies 



electro mech equiP 
assembler 



ElettrKal and eleclronic j 
assembler, rrwchuje | 
assembler 



n a All oiKer assemblers 



V ! Motor veh I les at>d 3 1 670 

equipment 



372 Airi raft and parts 



UO Electro mech equip 
assembler 



80 Machine assembler 



2 380 Aircraft structure and 
surface assembler, 
machine assembler, 
electrical & electronic 
assembler 



6.S50 Unskilled assemblers 



t.UO 



37t> Guided nussiles. ipace I 760 
vehicles, parts 

^1 Engtnecnn.jiand U.2S0 
scienitfjc instruments 

382 Mea5unn<jand 11560 

coniroi]in9 devices ^ 



383 Optical itvtrun^nts and 2 870 

lenses 

384 Medical I r«trurT>ents a ryi 13.820 

supplies 
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240 Bectro n^ech equip 
assembler 

1.660 Insirurrwnt maker 
ar^d/or assembler, 
electro mech equip 
assembler 

70 Instrument maker 
arxi/or assembler 

850 [nstrurr^ent maker 
arvJ/or aisembier. 
electro-mech equip 
as^mbler 



290 Bee trie al and cJectronic 
aiiemWer 



800 Electricat and electronic 
ass«mblet 



140 Unskilled assemblers 



1.650 Ur)»kill«<l as»«mblcrs 



I Ai^v 4 f MM OYMfNI or ASSFMBlfRS IN HICH TFCHNOLOCY JNOUSTRIES 
BYSKIU UVH ANDINDIMHY NFW VORK STATE. l%0 Coniino#d 



Sic 



Industry 



' Numbci ) 
Empk>y , o< skiQ«d j 



Occup*iion 



I 



Ngmbei 
of wmi 



Occuptiioa 



\ Nomb« i 
oJun 



Occup*i>on 



Jiio Phoi09r*phK equ>pm«nt 75^ 



EI#ctiomcch equ>p 
MMmbUf, uuiiumcnt 
m»Vei and/oi 
toMmbki. cIock/w«tch 



EI«cinc«Ji &nd «l«ciionic 



737 Cofnpuiei iryidAta 



18500 



lnclud«^^ Ki9h l«chnologv indu»tn««. tnciudin9 iKo«« tor whtch tmploymcnt «»ttm«te« did not m««t ettibUhtd sundiid ol iclabibty ftnd not 
pubh>h«d 
- Zeio 

n A Not Jkv«i!»ble 
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Educational Requirements 



Ald'S* **9m«nr ot emp5oyn>«r>l in hi^h trchnok)9v 
indu»tr>«s IS rrudr up ol workers m occuptltou 
wh«rr four v«ir 0» rwo y*»r de9Te«» or o<h*r 
poit '«*^oridarv education u required of preferred 

TK< mdjomtv ol tht'-e occupditoni ^tf in the p(ofe> 
M>f\A\ dftd trthfiKAl care9ory. howe^-er many po*tticas 
m ih* mand9«ment. 4AJe$. dnd ort<e ckrtcdl Cate90r)«s 



Afcountdnt and Auditor 
Chen^st 

Conw%'rcial arltst 

Computer pro^fdrrvTwr busings 

Computer pro9r,>mm«r. scteniifK: And 

techn<dl 
Contrxt ddminiMrdtor 
D»fV»jn*'r ijryju^trwl etc ) 
Fn*l>fwr aeronaultcdt 
En*}nv»r c hvmicdl 
En<}in*er e'^iriCAl and ek-Ctroruc 



8»oU)«}h,a1 vCMfnce technKWn 
Com estimator er>3in«*nng 
Drifter 

EI«cir<Al *nd e!ectron< iechn>Cfcan 
En3)ne«nn<j t^hn^tan 



Accounting ck-rk 
Boo«<ki?ep<r. hand 
Computer op^rdtor 



Ecl^^va^ona) ptf pa ration and rraiw^^ "X»tes foiloN*.'ed 
t'w emp»oj'*e^ in rvany (XcuPations. or required or 
ifttiti rvd K ^fn5piu>*T> jn ^!e<. tin^ )o6 APpl<anls viry 
jcdei, Man> v»i<>\ reprevrtatives lot exampie. may 

K j>iie9« ira»nin5 Ponn*s^ other Attnhutes such as 
Ut. t' iv »^'ith A partKutat product hn< enthu5idsm 
* '*t., and p^rrvuavivv dNiit'«^ Some en9>rveenng dnd 



usually are WW bv individujJs w^th colW^c decrees or 
Olhei post tecoodary tr»iwr»9 For emmpW. nuny «m 
ployers prefer Mcretarulapphcanis wtth lxu»n«u kKooI. 
)uniOr. Of community co^ege training 

Tht traimnij r^Q^red or preferred for a number of 
occupaiK>ns ts ^lustrdtvd b«k}w 



scier^e techn<ians may receive iheir initidi training in 
the Armed Forces and a few may l«drn their skiQ« on the 
K>b Ftna^. thoo^ en^neers usuaDy are required to 
posMs^d bachelor )d<^ee> some positions tnay require 
d graduate desf^ee The attempt, m this report, ha* been 
to shosM rhe primary educdtK>ndi and or traijvng routes, 
not the onJy on<* that m*y b< foQo^ed »occe»$fuBv 



Four*v«*ff d«9r« 

Lawyer tplus schocJ) 
Ubrdrian. E^ofeSM)r\al 
NUrkei research anaVi: 
Malhemat<ian 
Medkal sctentisl 

Personnel and Ubor relations speciafiSt 

Purchasing agent and o» buyer 

Reporter and correspondent 

Sates reprrsentdttve (technic at sak-s) 

StdttMtcian 

Systems ar^Vst. businets 

Systems ar^tyst. soentifK and technical 

Writer and^or editor 



Two-year d«9r*« 

Phy*<al scierKe techrM.*<»n 

Sales representative 

Sc>erKe technician 

Tooi [^ogrammer. numerKaJ con:r<^ 



Post'MCOAdaiy 

Production cterk and v coordinator 

Secretdry 

Stenographer 
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Orclhr Job Tr«inini| 

Oc\uO«{>on» Wkhwh diif u>u4llv Wa\r,rd or )0^ 
u ludv A vatr^ maioiiiv of jf^^embivis, m^svctors supv i 
V %or» rwhiO* OfvrAioi* plant i.5«i>Ltfl wOfi«im and 

•- * *ta ruu'r J 'ViuM*" 'Vir orv 'V «.»'■' nirvg « 

/ ippnert-v^^hip pr^^qTam> Sort* pov*tun> 9^0 
. 'Aii-v '»^>CKt^'^<S »*t*^ yifdt tour v*«*» s^adudiif 

«|u4^iii>n AHtf |r«ininq Rouir% 

I 



>pi< 



,x IX ,n»i?'<<»nj» M,» > %p<A> tK^u 



>• • » WiA' '{*. n {V*' 'FrV* b$t» 01 .r> 'K*- r>t fion 
I'v'.'O ups>'T*»^<i r'*-x.|K)Ti Jourrh <'(3irK>« 197? 
» pW • • • s x*H)^Anm TjSlif i EfVjjtvf r 

I <»x ••^»■ Gfr> ard SVP s Tht^ vmpiv 
' **-a' ••• At»*d DOT "Jv** vdr^ir,<; 

* • \ * > • 

N »Ir 5pr«ifi< Vo<atK>nal Pii^paranon 



j-Hl TVtu<* r>q ; ar 



SiHi*' edu<dtK>rw1 and Tia>nifM} loure* folk>w«d vary 
vkidf >v b»ua{ and povmN«- toutti air mdfCatrd tn 
Tat)Jr ^ 



♦loprrx-nt i» tdixatiOn of a 
"t>u»v5 •» rfajonsng develop 

md^N'maifcal and ian9u49r 
t wofkif T achi^v* awrage 

Thj* <rducaiton, v^h<h do*** 
fK. »;k< upatKmal ob'Wt'v* 

n rUr^nt.try sfhooi fu^h 
'vt.lv "^rcH/Nih txp*'r»«'rv<* or 



G<fncrai Educartonai Ot\ 

rr*nT and tN? a\ qi^iwtJon 
>kttK thai art r^qu ^t<^ 
^^*^.^.ti^^^i' K>^ P«?r* »f''ylr■^ > 
rwi Kaw a mo^jn tfC ■>,■* 
can tv obrdin^ lorn^ 
01 tcVg* or in!» 
independent $(udv 

Gt-rH'ra EdwaT >na! D ^iflop* »M ^ divids-d '» '*« 
level* soph.*iK a'or' v*- re^d 

t rvaVK.ir>^<VveK>p ^n? 

3 lar^guKh d» ••• >P'' • '^t 

Th*- t «■ o* (j| 0 i^ h^hejt A rouah 

I ivrtiparixyn tvtvAif* ! * -r T e ^ , <ntd ifducaT>or\al airam 
rneni t.an a'v* -^khJ^ A'!h Vve 3 $i9rvfvnn9 a hw^h 
s< ^-uoi edocaJ-^'^ .^vifi >s d-i a>v.* tare des'ee, t*rMfl 5 a 
twi. *>**k>r % dejTvt' "V* #vir r> a f^^jrer * degree ^ 

Specific VocaliOMi I'^tT'i'ation 

Specific Vos^Tv ■ . «rJ^^lo•^ iSVP> reprewnr* ihe 
.imouniott.rr** r»\j ** var^ tV'«hr\»Que* acquire 
informatio'' and ih^ ta*. i.rv needed tor average 

p^rforrrvafKk' n d >pei U \A.oii<er snu»tK>n The 
framing may ^ avQuJiecj a scho<^ y^ork nrulTary. 
nvMyjton or d vo^arwrval env^runnvnt h doe$ rx>i 
trv ud»' orK-nrar*? tram '^tj leo^ *^ d even a ivSi\ 
Q A Vd \*t>r^er T<, tvco^ i V I x»or>ed to 'he ipeci^t 
^ <>'>cj.Tion\ erf any K>b 

Hon^ibook tor Anaiv?»n<j /obs L' S Department o< 
Labor May I960 

1 0 bo MO"' i( er trJor mo TtOr> Ha ^*>ooik *orOc< upa ttonot 
P'onneriond ArffruNsfrOfo** « Vo'V Srofe New 
York Stafe Dt-pattrrent <A I abor ST'ember l^SO 
' Annuo' P'ij'^nin^ tr'o'r^rton to* M^jnpou*' pJonne'* 
fis*o' VfO' NVu V.>fJk S'<if» Nev^' York State 
D^partrrn ni <>i Labor Mav 19^2 C 
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Uhit S TYPICAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING ROiHtS FOR OCCUPATIONS FOUND IN THE 
10 LARGEST OCCUPATIONS OF AT LEAST ONE HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRY 









EduCAtion 




i 


Tr«arur>9 j 


SVP 


GED 


Occupation 


High 
Khool 


j Po»|. 
j >*con<ivy 


2yr 
colkgc 


4.VT 
coO«9c 


j Crddu4tt 1 
1 <J«Sre« j 


1 

months 1 


Dur«tion 


L«vd 


Accoum«nl »nd Auditor 
Accounting clerk 

Atfcrah Mructurt vjrUct MMmblcr 


• 


■ 




i 


i 




5.4 


3.4 



Au«fnbler 

Bmdcfy uworker» *&wni)}y 
Bm>1o9C*I KwrK* tKhracutn 
B«olo9<«I »ci«ni)»t 
Bookbif^r^ mtchm* 
BooUtMper, Ktnd 

Chemtc*} opCTAtof A 
Chcfntc*! opCTAtor B 
Ch«iTuc«l operator he)p«T 
ChcmMt 
Chief operator 
CtfcuUtio(\ c>erk 
Coafin«hcr 
Codwtf^der 
CommcTCul *rt«t 

ComprcMion and/or vvcction mok^nj 
mftchm* oper»tor. pUctict 
Computer operwor 
ComixjtCT pro^-Anvncr. buttneu 

DnjB prcM oper«tor 

EWctTKAi Mnd dectrontc MMrrkblcr 
ElectTKAi »nd efactro ni c tcchno*A 



60 

36 2. 



41/60 



3j6 

4$ 7 



2^ 



2^ 

43 



• UftuW «duCAhor>/trMun3 route. 

* PoMible cduc*tioo/tr«inir>g route 



TdW* 5 TYPICAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING ROUTtS FOR OCCUPATIONS FOUND [N THE 
10 1 ARGEST OCCUPATIONS OF AT LEAST ONE HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRY Contmued 





Education 


Trainir>9 


SVP 


GED 


Occup«tK>n 


Khool 


Post 
secondary 


cone9< 


4 yr 1 Graduate 
coOese j degree 


OJT hf>'*"|<*/ 
1 months 


k>uraty>n 


Lcvd 


B«c»ro-m«charucal e<?ujpm«nt MscmblcT 
En9n««T. *<Ton«ut<*I 

Ef>9nc«T» indusind) 
EiV9n««T. mechanic*! 
Er>9nc«nn9 IfcKmcon 


■ 
t 


• 
• 


• 
• 

• 


• 
t 
• 
• 


• 48 

* 
• 


7 

7 
73 

8 
73 

8 

5.73 


4 
4 

5.6 
5 

5.6 
5 

43 


F»Wr. gnndet. bolfer. ch»pim . cWiner. 


• 










3.4 


23 ' 


Gm*T*l ckr\ 

Gfwvir>9 rTi*ch)n« oper»ior. met*l 




t 






» 48 


2 
3.7 


3 

2.4 J5 


Helper « tr*deft 












2 


2 


lnduttn«I truck operator 
Ifupecfor 

Iwrument nviker and/or Maembler 










» • 48 
• 48 


3 
2.7 
33 


2 

23.4 
3.4 


Keypunch operator 




• 








3,4*5 




Lathe and'or tufnrr)g machine operator^ 
metal 

Len» grwyjer 

Lrtterpresa operator, theet. roO or 
u^(ed 










• • 48 
t 48 

• 60 


6 
5 

7 


4 
4 

4 


Machtf^ aaaembter 

Machir^ tooi operator, combwvatioo 












6.7 
3.6.7 


3.4 
2.4 



• Usual educatKXv/trainms route 

♦ Po»»»ble educatKxVt raining route 




S TYPICAL EDLKTAnON AND TRAINING ROUTES FOR OCCUPATIONS FOUND IN THE 
!0I ARCF>ST OCCUPATIONS OF AT LEAST ONE HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRY Contmoed 









EduC*tton 






Tf*ining | 


SVP 


GED 


OccuP^'ioo 


H.Sh 
tchoot 


i Post 

, s«Ondafv 


COi>9< 


cott*9f ^ 


Gr>du«ic 


OJT 


!Apprcn,<c/j ^^^^^ 
nx>nths j 


L<v«l 




* 










a 






6.7 


4i 


M*ch»nrtt 












• 


* 




7 4 


M*intcn*fx:r rrpairer . 9«'>*f«J yrJiJy 


• 


• 








* 






7 4 






* 










* 






Mix« And'Of bVnd<i. Ch<mtC«U and 




















ch*m»c»3 prodoctj 












* 








Ottvf 1 Iilh09r«ph< {xf«> Oprfator. »K<ct. 




















roS or w«b (rd 


* 
















Otd<r WkCT 












• 








Phy*>C*I frCtf fKc techntcian 




• 


• 






• 
























36 




Povutf bf aV* ATvVof b«rtd>ftg nvachrn* 




















op*T*iof . nxt»J 




















Pfoducton cWfV ATxl Of coofd^nAtof 




• 
















Prodvcion p«ckA9<f . hartd or rrvftchmvc 




















Pvn<h »f /^j»*f Afor 












! 








PurcKAftin9 »g*r\l »ryl/of bv7y«^f 








t 












Rftwtrr «fxJ coffwpondcni 








t 












S<>*'^r trC^irnCwin 






t 


• 












S«frt*fv 




t 

















Srwwfvg mAchnvc op<ralor. regular 

ewpnvent, rior>9arrrxrk{ 
Sh»t>P»ftg {vacket 
Sh»pcHr>^ff<e~wg c^ctk 
Stenpgrap*^ 

• U»u«! educaiiPfVtf atnif^ route 

♦ Pos.tibJ< «dx>c»i»on/t'atntf^ rout* 
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S n PICAL ECX^CAIION AND TRAINING ROUTES FOR OCCUPATIONS FOUND IN THE 
■ I ARGES7 OCCUPATrONS OF AT LFaST ONE HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRY Con«inu*d 









BdiK«lK>n 






Tistmng 


SVP 


GED 


OccupdlK>n ' 

^. 


H>9h 


P04l 




4 yt 


GfdduAtf 


jApprenKe/ 


DurtTion 




[ 

SlocK cWf k. SJockroOm wi»ehou»< 


































6 4 


S«r»Ptx» j 


• 


• 


• 






a 


60 


8 4 


















6.8 4 


Systems anAlyst. busit»«»s 








• 


• 




50 


7 5 


Systems An<aVsi. >c»cnltftc And irchntcai i 






• 


• 


• 






7 6 


f 
1 

T«m i 


• 














6 3 


Tmtff I 
















5,6 3 


T«x>I artd d)* nv»V<f 


• 


• 








■ 


44 


7 4 


Tf\xV driver 
















4 3 


Typtst 


* 














3 3 


UnSkiS«o A»»«mt^i | 
















2 7 


Weld«r And Aair>«cuttrr i 


• 










■ 




6 4 


















3 2 


Wnttf *rk<l/Of edbtoi 








■ 








8 6 



■ Usu*) edu<:*{'<>a'i'ft'"">9 routt 
• Possible <du<«<ioa/'u*iniftg root* 
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Outlook for Occupations in 
High-Technology Industries 



HIGH TECHNOLOGY tndu«(n«« employ Urge 
numbers ot profcMionjJ and trchmc*! work«rt 
Afx) aUo need highty skilWd cr«h workcn and 
productive op«Tativ«« and »«mi»kiBcd wo<k<Ti Wh*t. 
how«v«r, M |S« pfo»«ci«d demand for ihcM and tS< 
olScf calc^ooct o< workers tuch as tK« cIcrKal. &*ic«. 
and m«rva9cmcnl groups^ 

Th< New York Stdtr Department ot Ldbor proKCi* » 
strong demand for pro(eM>ona) and technical workers. 
esP«c»aIV etectr<aJ And ekcitOAtC engineers, computer 
scMfnitJU. computer programmers, systems drvaJytts. 
And industr^l. mechdn>cal ind ekctrontc techn>curu 
OccuPorKxyj/ Pro/ecrons. Nrw York Stott. 1974 1965, 
pubtisKed(>y the state Ldbor Department, illustrates this 
ds^ssment WhjJe dnl>ctpattr>g a nse of 4,9 percent in 
toidl employment m the state between J974 dnd 1965, 
llv department projects a rate ot growth of 8 6 percent 
fot the profess>onaJ, technical and kirkdred worker 
category Total employment ot etectncal engtriecrs is 
expected to be up by 11 percent artd mecKarucal 
engtneeu 9 2 percent Very Mtle change (I I percent 
growth) t> expected m the number of mdustrwJ er^^neer*. 
^though tha particular pro)ectx>n would no doubt 
Ci^ange should *n influx of h>^ technology industries 
take place or tf an ur\anticipated large exparuwn 
existing firms ^M€rt to occur 

Similarly, the department predicts an Overall growth of 
17 6 petcent in total employment of engineenr^ ar\d 
4Cierx:e iechn<»aru. 15 0 percent lor electrical aryj 
electronic tech nOAru. 12 7 percent for industnaltechnt 
ctans. aryj 22 4 percent for mecha'^'Cal en^ncenng 
techn<tans Employment of computer programmers t* 



expected to grow by 21 9 percent aryJ computer systems 
Analysts by 37 0 percent. 

In the cWrx:)] worker category, a 20 5 percent increase 
in secretaries and a 14 0 percent n$e tn the number of 
computer and peripheral equipment operators ts ex 
pccted Interestingfy. the office machine operators cate 
907y. overaS. is expect»Ki to decline by about 8 8 percent 

Growth IS expected in the number of skilled cra/t 
workers that wiQ be nt-edcd. especiaDy machine set up 
and rT\aintervance workers, but also operators of sophis 
t<ated new machinery Labor Department proKCt)Of^« 
ant<ipate growth of about 12 6 percent tn the employ 
ment level of metal ;ob and dw setters and moderate 
growth of about 4 3 percent for too) and diemakers, and 
apprcntKes Machinists and apprentices are expected to 
expenerKe a decline of about 6 percent, ahhou^ assess 
ments of the supply and demand situation for this 
occupation have been v«ry controversial tn recent years 
A forecast of a 10 6 percent nse m the employment of 
numcrKal contr<^ too) programmers, one of the occupy 
tions m the tecSniCtan category, may imply a similar 
increase tn semokiOed nunnencal control machine too) 
operators It is expected that operators invoK/ed with 
such machinery win be in demand even though the need 
for unskiXed and semtsktHed production workers should 
decline sharply The Labor Departnwnt projects a 
decline for virtually all of the operative categories, with 
tncreaaes expected on)y among wckJersarxJfUmecutters. 
checkers, examiners, mspectors, and aaaemblers 

Employment o( managers, otficiai*. and proprietors, 
except farm, ts expected to expand by 4 1 percent and 
that of sales representatives, and sales workers, not 
elsewhere classified, by about 3 8 percent. O 
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Occupational Supply and Demand 



AN MMMmcnt of Ubor tuppfy *nd demand 
rvquvM «ccur«U daU on job •ppbcAnIt, job 
opening*. compWtcr* ol voc«hon*J cduCfthoiW 
pToy*rp», rvccnl dt^^w recip«cnu from higher fducAtion 
immutiont.Mw«lMinforrnfttxx) on current cmploynwnt 
kv«U and jo^ opening* protectiont 

lhi% sec (ion of the report u»e« ttatMttc* denvtd from 
the Job ServKe mr<i Tramir>9 Divuion and the Retearch 
and Statwnct Drs/«*on ;Sc New YorV State Department 
of Labor. Desp<te their icope vyd detail, these ttatutict 
do not provodc a comprehcnsrve view of all Ubor market 
tran&artioru TV«ydo. however. provide vaKubleinatghU 
into existing and anticipated labor »upp)y and demand 
for occupatiortaJ categonc* and for »pecif>c occupations 
relevant to high tcchnok>sy induatne* m the »uie. 

New York Slate Ka» a large and (ivene MJppiy of 
wh^rkers quaJifted for )ob% within high technology mdua 
tr>e$ Additionally, the state's unrversitie*. community 
ct>lV9v$. BOCES network, and other pubhc and private 
S4fC0i>dAry and po«t secondary educalona) instilutioru 
Kdve excellent facilities and programs that provide 
training for substantial numbers of students in virtuaDy 
ail of the relevant occupatior\aI categories Ahhough 
som^vmpk>yers. educators and others beheve they have 
observed isolated shortages of workers in certain oc 
cupoiions and predict future problems tf corrective steps 
are not taken, the current and potential supply of 
workers seems adequate to meet the denvand in most 
occupations 

Profea«K>f>aJ and TechnkaJ Occupations 

As indicated prevy>usV in ihjs report, nuny profes 
siorvil and technica) occupalioru m high technok^gy 
induslne* have significant leveU of empkxyment arvl 
strong current arvVor projected demand Job openings 
for electrical and electronic engineers m the state, (or 
example, are expected to average over 2.550 each year 
through 1985 In addition, over 6.400 openings per year, 
during (he same period, are expected (or other technical 
ervjmwr s. including industrial, mechanical arsd chemical 
(see Table 6) 

In rtfcent years, about 68.000 en<vneering students 
annu.illy Kdve received bachekir s degrees tn the nation 
Nevk Ni>rks ^oIleg«s and universities have conferred 
aU)ui 7 200 er^gineering ciegrees (about 5.800 at the 
b.jch» Im » level) annually m recent years Job opemr^gs 
hav< Wen Projected at 120.000 lo 136.000 annually 



tfvough 1990 rvstionwide Accordng to nattor^ datai, 
wtuaHy all recent 9r«duates m this fiekj h«v« been abW 
to find jobs 

New York State Job Service statvhc* on appbcant 
re^stt ations and fob openings received for er>gir>cers for 
fiscal yssr 1982(OctobeT 1. 1961 to September 30. 19d2) 
show a dfferent utuation (see Table 7) They indicated 
525 electrical and electronic engineers rc9stered for jobs 
while 7SK>b openmgs were recent statewide. Mechan 
icaJ eT>9neenng apphcants numbered 640 with 70 open 
tngs Ksted There were 257 itwJusttW en^rMers re^pstered 
ar>d 31 K>b opervngs reccrved. Cherrucal engineers 
re9stercd totjJed 224 with 20 job operungs bstcd. The 
apparent ovcrsupply of apphcants arvi the Imrted number 
of openings shown m these statistics reflect several 
factors Poor economic corwiitions prevailed in New 
York State (and most of the nation) during the penod 
These conditions help to explain some of the differences 
between the prc^tcd openings data rcferrtd to in the 
previous section of this report and the actual openings 
received by the Job ServKe 

A second factor involves the special nature of the Job 
Service aivl Tramirvg Divtswn Data coQected do not 
represent aBbbor market transactiortt for an occupation 
or occupational category. The Job ServKe registers a 
higher per cent age of available job applicants and r eceives 
a higher percentage of )ob openir>9s tn some occupations 
and categories than mothers. Ger«raDy. the Job ServKe 
receives a smaHer share of fob openirigi for professional 
and techmciJ persof^nd than for clerical workers or 
semiskilled workers Employers of ertyncers do much of 
their recruitmg through professtor^al sng n eer i rHI organi- 
xations. engmeenng schools, and db-cct acN/ertisir^ 
Consequently, while the Job Service data are useful for 
assessing current trer>ds. the reader is cautxxwd to 
recognize their Inrutatioru FinaDy. the state Labor 
Department's protections assumed a gradual growth in 
the ecorK>my from tlie high unempk>yrnent levels of the 
mid 1970's and thert^fore do not reflect cycbcal fbc- 
tuatioru in the ecory>my. Annual average opentr>gs. m 
this method, remam constant snd shoukl not be expected 
to reflect actual operur>gs 

The dema/Ki for computer specialists (vKludirvg com 
putcr programmers and systems aiulysts) is stror>g and 
expectedtoremamso.bothnationallyandinthe state In 
this ficM. )ob openings tn New York State through 1985 
are expected to average over 5.000 per year. Education 
and training requirements vary greath^. making an as 
seismcnt of the adequacy of supply based on degree 
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tfOP^nn ditficuh r^rthtWM. \ho%t f«td» d 
$»u<*V (rom«rh«ch tm(>k>v«t» ohtrx thoo— («rKM*<f« tof 
tmploymcm tn e<XT»(>wt«T ocoip*tiorm K«v« v^TnttMd 
tncrc«s«4 tn»oOmf nu *Ad drsr««« coftfmtd « itctni 
yc«rs Fotfii»mpW.<h«riumb«f o*ifwl»v»<li**Uf«e»wir>ji 
t>«:htfk>«'i drgrrcs m c omput ei *nd lo/of miiioo Km>C9t. 
iO»e from 1.028 m ;979 ro 1.72$ by 1901 ki N#w Y«li 
Suit AddKcrtAOy. jK>b op«mn^ m hi^te<hnok>sr 
compurrr occuP*tK>n$ «rt l«V*V to bt moc* pUmiful lot 
lho«« vn(h suppWrrvenliJI rr>9n««nr>9. nulh wx! Ki«rK« 
Wckgroondf In f»ct« bu$)M»c prosr«mm*r« rray txp« 



twfKt »tf OAj co»T»pt?i!if»f» UrwTMf cWfrond, irhw If Km 
occur f t<i. Km b««n »o» hiah lcv«l (kvtlof>mtA<W (wrvofv 
ml, f*o< fo.- pro^mMT* ptrformtr^t «Utfv«ly common 
U»ftmM *9^«tior» 

Job S«rvict lo<»l officei tt^txtttd 1.025 U*fcr«M 
pf oy»m«w ^ rtc«iv«d o^rtaAjpi hftlvi fncdy—r 
Th«rt wfr« ISS «r>»f*ttnf^ und •c«rrtAc pro 
9y«mm«r« «v««I«bl« «nd23)ob or*ni»fi r«€t«w«d. TWrg 
w«ft 472 tWctronc (Uu proc«»«»fta tytttrnt »aa)/iI» 



T*ble 6 pftOJECTED AVERAGE ANNUAL OPENINGS FOft SELECTED 
HIGH TECHNOLOGY OCCUPATIONS. NEW YOI^K STATE 

1974 \ns 



Occup«i«n 



Er)9)n^r$. tfch^ai 

trt9in«er. eWctrtcal 
Ert^mevr.mduvlrtd) 
En^nter. rn«cK«rttc^ 
£n<}KW«f . oih«r 

Computer sp«cut}iS! 

Er^giWfmg ^nd Kitnce iechn<k*ft 
Engin*iMiri9 «nd sc*«rKc lecKrucuA 
Dr^ier 

ClerKTAl 

r«Urv (oth«r lh*A Ws^. m«<2<44) 
TypiM 

Mxh»ni5! And ipprtnttct 
Oiher m«idl crai< wo<ker> 
Other rn^h^jucs AruJ r«p«ircr» 

Svmi>kii}«d 



1^ 
2AS4 

i.m 

2.721 

S.267 

9.0S6 
S.97S 



I6.4&« 
42 J« 



2.129 
4^ 



UVkt^-r And A^m^ulltfr 



LM8 
7.401 



I3i 
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6.00c pvr yeM tSro*u^ TNt c«(t<jOf|r tncKidtt 

♦Ad m«chAtO<«l «»v>^<^nA4 i*<h/^afk*, ♦<tio«(( 
oih«r« j4t of tht%* *r« tA dtmW m Kt^S-tKhnctogy 

I i>»A J.COO &oth Nn» Yof k Sui t Job Service d« i« ♦nd « 



r*pOfl «MitWd S«4>pV' Dt'VHirHf Do?»^>r 0(cWKil«>o<il 
f ducoroA flonna^inStw York Src^c. I9«?» |>«bC»K«d 
by iSe New Yo«lr tduC«fiOA DtpMimciM, pro>wvW 
umM mlcwrfai*)** oa lechrxW occv{>*t<oa» 

Job ot>*m<\9$ i^i*d wtih »S« Job ServKt m r«c«l y«** 
(9i? to( tWcirioJ *r>d tWciroruc {ecKntCiAfic fO<4Wd ?16 
wKtk 1.405 |0b )<>|)r<AAi9 r*^»ferrd lof ^ob« Op«»w*9» 
fov mccK^AfCAt driJtf r». duriA^ iS« Mm« period, num 



r*bw 7 AmiCAras and JOft oiwngs RCCDvto roR stttCTto 

HIGH TECHNOtOGY OCCUPATIONS. NtW YORK STATt J08 StRVJCt 
FISCAL YtAH 1987 
tOciobcr 1. 1911 S«p»«mb«f 30. IW) 



OcCUpAtOA 







AppliC^rtU 


Optfvngs 








rectvwcd 



PfC)?ip^»M>n^ *nd tK^hn^Cil 

Computer pro9r>mm«r, bu«tfwfts 

Comp«l«'r pf0<.5*mnv*r, rrt9iAe«rin9 ♦ftd Kiennftc 

Sv>lvms *A4>y»l. *l«fClroft< d*i* p*oceM*f>9 

EtKir<^ «nd t\*<ttoeuc ttchiuQi*r\ 
I«du5tnj4 trv9»n««rii^ tfcKn<:^*n 
M«(K>nic^ «/>g^rwtrtn9 ikN^qa 
M«<KkA«c^ df ♦/i«r 

CWrKdk! 

Sv^retdry 
Cvnvr«l ckrK 
C(«ik lvP<»t 



535 
MO 
257 
224 

1.025 
155 
472 

1.40} 
76 
Mi 
«5I 



I3.90S 
3^.435 
19.103 



71 
70 
3S 
30 

•7 

22 
63 

216 
12 
3« 

137 



3,179 
I3.7ftt 



Moiihir\^ »vt up operator ♦nd m«t*l ir>b^»eu«r 
W^Wt *Ad ft*«wcwn*i 



2.000 
1.643 
764 



4.200 
3.6S0 



290 
90 



S32 
1.113 



erJc 



3 J 
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«b(r 0t«A<O9t hx tftdustri*! tA^'^rv^tng (rchmcKM 
n\irr»b*i*d OnJy I? «n<K 76 rr^siertd Job 

ol vocMio*^ »doc*««yt pf ogr»m» |N<> $f*(e iwirh Job 
Syrvti ♦ ^ppUc Aft I $ «v»<Wbt#^ *<id K>*> offt<T*t^ pfoi*^ r«o«$ 

<;omckwis ddf* for ih* uboc4 vw rAd»A9 m Jum 
JWOn«W dar^fo^ Job S<^Tv«f e M>f^»ni* AvAiUt^r 
»o# h*c*J v«#' t'^SI (OtrobtT I. l<)eo to S^emb*r 30. 
198 1 > The »»*^r**d» ddi« fo» compWiffs d corr>b»n*d 
li^ hft^iAi rJuCAtiOA p703r*m» «nd K>b dpf>bc«ftf I rrvv*t 

^pprtttfm^ifty rob opientrtgs pvorfcitd Jo* iht* 
(f^imil Thvri^ m^iy be som* dupMC*rtf>A m tb« coui.l ol 
ii>/r{Wvfff$ dftt! Af>ol«^»» b«:*u$# ^orm- Jun^ 1960 
({T.Ktu.i^i'i rwy b* inc(vd«d m |i»c*l ¥F*f i^l data fof 
Job S^ux* dP<*c*fti» iet>»je»td 

In rii>rm> ol sp^rcific pfo^rvns vrtihtn t^bftt^*! rdiK* 
iii»ri ><r<pt<'l«>rsol^Vv('K*ttnbnolo9y pfO^*msftum 
^kfirit d^Hiul ?20 with ?60 iH^nifvgs l0i«CMt CiectroAK 
h'HiUMf^ >uplA I0l*l«'d *.466 «PPrOBim*(ety 
l.ttOOup^^nintjf^ (ndu»in^,mstrum«ft{«tton,*Mfn<rc*v>n 
(iiti ivihnokM)vsu(H><y totii\*9ft ittt th*nlbepfOfrcitd 
AvdiUbh^ *>p4'n4ivjs, &u^j«>tiA9 ft mofr fftvovftb^e «up 
dffrwkntt rvUUm\h«p in \ht\* fnlds Tb<re w«re MS 
lAtloM^i^ i^hnoV)>jy p«o*tumcomp'«trf > »ndftp{>liCftrU) 
nxjAifr^Sconipiredwtih ft proitcirdBMofvvfuntjs Th« 
vjppjvolinstrunrKnUTion ifchfio>o<£r leldird completers 
ami jpplKdnts wfts 5d w»Jh 167 opening* projected 
Cvjmplyti^fs dftd »po)k Aftis ol (TvrckwxftI tethnok>9^ 
prooTdms lotaied I t86onth ftpfOietted 1 195 openings 

CtevKftI Occm^>(*o«u 

Prt>vci<f{| ^ver.^jv ^innudl openmgt »h#o*j^ 1985 tot 
(U>rM.>4 uitupar^\ includtf> tecreury ovtr 44.500; 
typ<^* ftboul 16.500. n>«scei)ftn«cu$ cterKftl it^Vers 

Mnxa 42.000 

in i<v ^ ycdr {9^. the Job Servme ksted ftimosi 3.200 
otwr -ix >i,>t^¥fe i09 »ecreidfie> v^hJe newty t4.000 
fvt iiuyiftpptiC^i^r^9iS)ervdtoremp^>ymeiM G^ntrftt 
t I*!)* >>o^ntit<j^ ioia!^ dboui 14.000 wwh ^xwi 40.000 
dpfJx AhTyn* 20.000 tieik itypt^ts were 
^v^iU ^ Jor rk'.Vrra^ to ^houi 4.>0C .^m- opi'nuvjj 

Iwvs »»► fj»petl»>d to ^eiJuje Ov?i ? 100 p^f >e*r 



thrOM^K 19^ OpeAtfV9» (of rrweKk/Mcs »M rep*KefS. ^ 
Troup iKfti «%cludes ftwnten*nce m«thftAic, ftft tRpet red 
roftver*9e Over 4,500 dunngtbeumcprr^yj OpentngK 
fo» otber fn«1fti crft/i ^Ofkers ftfe expected to ftvtric^i 
ftbout 1,500 *nrH»ft9y 

Job Service sutisiic^ mdiCAte m*ny ^jWd crftTt 
workers, noubiy A^Kbift»st», m4,ftienftr<e wotiiert. ftftd 
m«tftt |iOb setters, ^ftyf ir *n ftbufVUftt (upply duong Rscftt 
yew t9«2 Nf<Mly2ooOiifw;^hin»s>$NJ^feftvft4*N« *« Job 
S«fvKroR<c$f(><«t ' 12**'^ openings t«S(td About 290 
»ob openings were »> lor ihf 1,6*3 mft^nteAftAce 
m«th«nK$ rr9*%trir>' » ?64 met4 job seller) *Ad 
mftch»ne Mt up opwMN" ^ riHyii^ered for 90 oper^ngi 

SeiMi«tiill«4 OcCw^ftlt&rtt 

Avvrftge ^u4j opeAing^ for «il welders ftnd It^^ 
cutters ftre expected toioift} ftbouf l.9fO,M«Kife those lot 
a Assembiets *hou^ ♦«K>uni lo ovvr 7»400 

t«r9« numbers ot ftppfKftftis wert ftvftd>bW ftt Job 
ServKek)cdioirKe5st4tvWedMrin9f,sc«iytft> i9W<0# 
(wo ol the import ftnt semiskiRed otcupfttions tKMrvX *n 
high rtchnok>gy industries There «*fereov<T 4,300 
ers komb«A^tK>n And ftrt> registered. over 3.(150 
e^eclronKt fts^em^ers ^re ftvft«iftble Openings Mted 
for wetders ftnd ete^ fronts ftuemblert totftlcd 532 ftM 
l.IU. re«pect«vely 

Suf^ Oe«<«ftnd 

Despite thv i*v» »opp^ ol ftppk ftnts ftvftJftbie m most 
oicup«|ionsi»rulpo^'ubie oversuppty lAsornc), Ihe Job 
Service s op«rAti'>n^ »fttkStK:« <0f f^scfti yeftr t9S2 tend, 
ift v>mr cft$e». to support the ideft ihftt sViUs ol workers 
do rKH rrviitch employers' demands Th« ftppUftnts ftrvt 
op«mngsd»tft for electnCftl *nd elect ror^ er^ncers ftr< 
one e»»mple With 525 ftWACftnts ftvftiUbU m these 
tutfs, only 78 openings were received stfttewidc by kK^ 
Job Service olftcesmhKftJyeftr 1982 On>y 10 openings 
wete htled >Ad M operungs hftd been unf41ed M over 30 
dftys ftt the end ol the per«od I some openings s^ere Cftiry 
over from the previous yedr^ Though sever*} possibW 
enplftn^MXis be pertirwrU. ti )« ev iden) thftt QUjij<»^ 
tions of many ftppbcftftts Simp^y did not mfttch tf^ 
employers' hirwrvg >!>ecklicdtKW 

The ddtft for business P'ogrammers *i*o serves to 
iltustrftte the dbove problem WVth 1.025 registered 
ftPp}<ftntv only fi7 {ypenings were fisied, ol which 29 
weie tStd Ai the end ol *he ye*r, 27 openings hdd been 
b^ted for over 30 d»v*s 
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In contrast, of th« 3.179 )ob opemogs received by the 
JobServKC for >«cret»net, 1.288 were filled and $21 had 
fcnaifved open for more than 30 day* ^t the end of the 
pcrtod Of the nearly 14,000 job opemngs received for 
general office clerk*. 12.163 had been filled and only 2S5 
rerrvaif^cd open 

The difficulties that <xtft in matching workers' skiiU 
and employers' h»ring specifications may increase with 
changing technologies and products It emphasues the 
need to retrain some experienced workers and to modily 
educational curricula for those still m school to enhance 
their employability 

To iummarize. the state's current supply o( qualified 
workers is large and its capacity to educate and train 



students ter future yob openings in high tcchr>ology 
industries m strong Available stattstical data suggest 
lew. li any. current supply shortage, current ecooomx: 
conditx>ns may. m lact. be responsible for «n overiupply 
of workers m many occupatx>ru Hi^ tcchr>ology firrr\s 
that are now located m the state, as wcfl m thoM that 
nuy be con»idenr>g coming to New York, should find 
favorable tabor supply conditions On the other hand, 
qualified workers, in inost categories, should experience 
increaa«dderT\andfor their services from high technology 
firms Although some retrairung of experienced workers 
and modifications of eduvationaJ curncula n\ay be nec 
essary because of the introduction of new technologies. 
New York State's overall labor resources are funda 
mentaOy sound aixJ should be able to meet t he forseeable 
needs of high tcchr>ology irxiustnes O 
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Appendix Tables 



Appendix tables 1-28 show the 10 occupations \Anth the largest employment in 28 of the 29 threc-difft 
industoes that include the 52 four.di9t high- technology industries. Insuff>c»ent data were avaiUWe for 
the 29th industry, photographic equipment and suppbes (SIC 386). 

The tables provide employment and the percent of total employment by occupation for e*ch 
industry, except for those m which the employment estimates did not meet an established starxUrd of 
statistical reliability and were not published. In a number of tables, there mi^y be a different percent o( 
total employment for occupations which appear to have the same employment This has occurred 
because the percent of total employment is based on unrounded data 

In the rabies, the term n.e c (not elsewhere classified) is used to group industries r>ot classified in 
other 4.d»git codes that fall within the 3 digit classification 
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TaW< I THE 10 OCCUPATIONS WITH THE LARGEST EMPtOYMENT 
IN PERIODICALS (SIC 272)' 
1980 



Occupation 



Empioymcnt 



Percent of total 



Total «tl occupatiorYs in p«nod>c^s 



26^ 



I 


Wilier and'or cdifor 


3340 


14 44 


2 


Swftftdry 


2.910 


1094 


3 


C«rwrd) cWik 


2.020 


7tt 


4 


Typist 


870 


3^7 


S 


R«pOft«r and corr^spoodeni 


750 


2S2 


6 


CommerCMldriisI 


S30 


200 




B(>okk«-«p«r, hjf%d 


500 


186 


8 


Circulation cWik 


400 




9 


Accounttr»9 cterk 


330 


123 


10 


Stcno9rdpSer 


290 


109 



Thiv industry inclv>dc$ ^*9l^ technology industry periodicals (SiC 2721) 
bOlJRCE York State Department ot Labor. Division oi Research and Statistics. Empioymenf by 

(\xuf\itx>n SUinufiH lunri<i. New York Sfofe. ApnlJune 1990, Svpfjlrment, Fall 1961 



Tjbw2 THE 10 OCCUPATIONS WITH THE LARGEST EMPLOYMENT 
IN COMMERCIAL PRINTING (SIC 275) » 
1980 



Occupation 



EmployrrKnt 



Percent oi total 
employment 



TotaJ all occupations in commercial printmg 



OtUet lithographic presA operator sheet, roll or web (ed 

Pre^s assistant and feeder 

Lrtter press operator, sheet roll or web led 

Stripper 

Shipping and or receivir>9 clerk 

Bookkeeper hand 

Bookbinder machine 

General clerk 

Bindery worker a^mWy 

Serreiarv 



5.420 


14 01 


1.830 


4,73 


1.740 


450 


U40 


320 


1.030 


266 


1.000 


258 


990 


255 


890 


230 


870 


2.24 


800 


2 07 



Thw .t>du«.irv includes high tecr»noiogy industry commercial htbograpbic pnntir^g (SIC 2752) 
1>OL/KlE New York Stale Departn^eni ol Labor, Di>A»ion ot Research and Statistics. Emptoymmt by 
Monufwiunns New Yo^k Sioie ApniJunt 1980 SuPP^e*'*^'. Fall 1961 
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T»N« 3 THE 10 OCCUPATIONS WITH THE LARGEST EMPLOYMENT 
IN INDUSTRIAL INORGANIC CHEMICALS (SIC 281) ' 
1960 



Occupation 



Empio/mcnt 



Percent of toiti 
employment 



Tot^ occup*(K>ns m industnAl inoT9an< 






cbem<Als 


s.oeo 


10000 


I Ch^rrxa) opefaroi B 


550 


6«2 


2 Secretary 


530 


6S6 


3 General cJeik 


370 


4^ 


4 En^ineenng lechnKivans 


350 


439 


S ChvmKial oP*r*tOf heJpei 


310 


3m 


6 M»'<hji«>iC maintenance 


tbO 


348 


? Su,vi^i>oi. nonwoikin9 


270 


333 


Chvmi>t 


2W 


309 


9 CbvmK^O operdtoi A 


240 


297 


10 Soence techrucwnj 


160 


198 



I ni4 tnoustry in^ looes technology kn<3ustry uvdustml ewr^amc chem<ais. n e c (SIC 2819) 
SOURCE New Yotk State Department 6t Labor. E>v»ion ot Rc«earCh tni Siati«t<t. Emphyment by 
(Xiufxitton Monufoitunng, New Vorik State. ApniJun* 1990, Supfittment. FdC 1961 



IMf 4 THE 10 (XCUPATIONS WITH THE LARGEST LMPLOYMENT 
IN DRUGS (SIC 283)' 
1980 



Ra.ik 


OccuPstton 


Empk>yment 


Percent of total 
empk>ymeni 




Totai all occupations rn datgs 


21.780 


100 00 


I 


Pioduction packa9<i hand oi machine 


2.090 


9S8 


2 


Secretary 


U70 


581 


3 


Chemsst 


1.160 


532 


4 


Supervisor. nor>worktn9 


630 


287 




Biological science techn>cian 


610 


279 


h 


Biologvcal scienitsi 


570 


260 




Ch^mK^I opeidioi A 


500 


230 


^ 


G^-n^idl cSeik 


500 


229 




AdOuntani drxj auditor 


410 


190 


1(1 


PhyvK^l sCK'nce techn>c»An 


350 


162 


Th . 


>du&ii^ jn^iudi's h^sh iechnok>3y mdu&trie* btok>9K:al products (SiC 2831) arxi medK;ir\aUarxi botanKiaJs 



'SIC 

bOl £ N«^* \urk StJie Depaitment oi Labor D>v\i»on oi Research arvi Siaiist<s. Emphyment by 
Ociul\itiOn SlonufOi tunn^ Srw Yo'k. Stot* ApnJ June 1980 Supplement. FaD 1961 



erJc 



ISS 



T»bW5 nit 10 OCCUPATX)NSWrTMT>CLAW;tST EMPLOYMENT 
IN SOAP. CUEANCKS. AND TOILET GOODS (SIC 2M) • 



*9rcm* of local 













*ndto«Wt 9«x^ 




loaoo 


\ 


Prod^tion packer, hand or machint 


2.400 


1293 


7 




l.f70 


10 10 


3 


General cWrk 


990 


SJl 


4 


Accountant and avxitor 


&90 


319 


5 


AccoomB>9 cWrk 


490 


212 


6 


Mum tnihtr bWrxkr. chrmicab and chrrrical pro(Xicl« 


350 


111 


7 


Indusinal truck operator 


290 


ISS 


» 


Chemtti 


m 


IM 


9 


Science technician* 


270 


143 


10 


$y»ietn> anafyii, busmcM 


260 


1J9 



T>us industry include* Kigh lacKnology eiduatry lodet prtparatona (SIC 2M4) 
SOURCE New York State Otpartment d Labor. Ovwon o< RmmtcH and Statwhca. Emphi/mtni by 
Occuporion. Monu/ocrunng. ;Vcw York S;ore. AprtJurm IMOL Si^ptment, Fal 19tl, 



TabW 6 THE 10 OCCUPATX)NS WTTH T>« LARGEST EMPLOYMENT 
IN [NDUSTTUAL ORGANIC CHEMICALS (SIC 2t6) > 
IMO 



Rank 



Occupation 



Em(it^/mtfnt 



P«rotnl of total 
CTT^pl^Fn M nl 



} CS«m<aI operator A rvp ivp 

2 Superv\*Of. ry>n«K)rk«9 rvp ivp 

3 Order filWr rvp, lv^ 

4 Secteiary n.p. ivp 

5 Chenvcai operator B rvp. ivp. 

6 Chenrust fvp R-p 

7 AcCountff^ CWrk rvp ivp. 

8 Ch>ef operator rvp ivp 

9 Mixer an<Vor bWndet, cKenwcak and chcnmcaJ productt rvp. ivp 
10 Phv$<al science techruoan fvp R-P 



T>w* industry »ncJudes high tecKnc!c3i' ndustry induatrul or9anc chemicak. rve c (S!C 2SW) 
n p Not pobh^hable 

SOURlE New York State Department ot Labor. D^^aiono* R«««arch and Statiatic*. OccupatwW Empioyrnmt 
Statistics, manufaciunng survey dat4, Apr4-June 1990, unpubh*Ked. 
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T»Wt 7 THE 10 OCCUPATIONS WITH THE LARGEST EMPLOYMENT 
IN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS {SiC 2S7) ' 
19»0 



R«rA 


Occupation 


Empkvnwnt 


Percent o< to<W 






tmpJovTTHTtt 



1 Truck dnver 

2 M*tntenftnc« rrp*iT*r, 9rnrTAl utihty 

3 SuP*rvtsof, nof>wO(kin9 

4 Ch«m<«l oper«lO( A 

5 Chx! oper«tOf 

6 Induitn*] truck operAior 

' Produciton p«ck«9«r. h*nd or machirw 

ft Siock clerk, stockroom, >M«rehous« or »Of *9* yird 

9 Shipping rrcm/ing clerk 

10 GcneriJcUrk 



np 


n.p 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


n.p 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 



n p NoY publishible 

SOURCE N'ew Yofk Si»te Department oTL^bor, D>v^»K>noJ Rrsewch 4ndSt*t«ric»,Occup»tiOf«IEmpk>j^nt 
StdtisrKs, m»nuf*cJurir^ »urv«v <i*t*, AprJ June 1910, unpubhshed 



Tib^e S THE 10 OCCUPATIONS WTTH THE LARGEST EMPLOYMENT 
IN MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS (SIC 299) ' 
1900 



Rank 



Occup«rion 



Employment 



Production p*cka9er, h*nd Of machine 

Mixet »nd Of WendcT, cherruc*li wkJ chemiciJ products 

Secrei»ry 

Supervisor. nonworkin9 
IndusiriAl ttuck oper«tor 
M»inierv»fKe rep*ircr. 9enerjJ utJbry 
Tmter 

GerteriJ clerk 
Truck dnver 
Chemist 



Percent ci totii 
employmeru 



n.p 


np 


n.p 


np 


n.p 


n.p 


n.p 


np 


np 


np 


np 


n.p 


ILP 


n.p 


ILP 


np 


np 


np 


n.p 


np 



n p Not publishdble 

SOURCE New York St»te Department o< L»bor. Divtwooo< Re»«*rch *r>dSi»i»tics, Occup»i»o*u( Empioyment 
StdtiStK-s m^nufactunnd survey d*t*, Apnl June 1980. unpublished 
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135 



T«blt 9 THE 10 OCCUPATX)NS Wrm T>C LARGEST EMPLOYMENT 
IN MCTAL FORGINCS AND STAMRNGS (SIC 346) « 
1900 



Rank 



Occup*tion 



I 



Empt^i I Ml It 



Ptrccnt ci tot«I 



Punch p»e»» opcTWOf , mcu{ 

AM«rnt>Wt 

Too! &nddi< maker 

Wckkr and flamrcuttn 

FiWj grinder, buffri. chipper. cW*ner arKVoc poitthrr 

Sup^rvisof . ronwofkaig 
HeJjvi. lrade» 

Povfcifr brake and'or berKhng machuw operaior. rr^etal 
ProtlucJon packager, hand or rr^chine 





rvp. 


»vp 


np 


ftp 


rvp 


rtp 


np 


rvp 


np 


ftp 


np 


rvp 


np 


r\.p 


n.p 


n-r 


np 


ftp 


np 



Th» itduttrv include* h»9h technobgy tndustncf autofiwtive •tamptngi (SIC 3465) and cro^vn$ and cbwre* 
(SIC 3466) 
n p Not pubtishabW 

SOURCE New York Si a Je Department o( Labor, DTv»iono(R««archarvlStat»tici.OccupatonalErnpl^^ 
SiatkStK \. manutacturing survey data. Apri-June 1960. \mpubi>«h«d 



Ra^>^ 



Table 10 THE 10 OCCUPATIONS Wrm THE Ij\RGEST EMPLOYMENT 
IN C0NSTRUC7X)N AND RELATED MACHINERY (SIC 3S3) » 
1900 



Occupation 



Employment 



Total all occupatiortt in cof»truciioo arxl 
related machinery 



Percent ci total 
empkvnwnt 



100 00 



Welder and ftamecutter 

Mach>f^ au«mblcr 

Supervuof . rwnvworkit^ 

Lathe and/or turning machine operator, rr^etal 

Stock clerk. MOCkroom, vwarchouM. or ttorage v«»rd 

General clerk 

Producton clerk and/or coordrutor 
Etectncal and electronic aucmbler 
Un>ki2)cd aaaemblert 
Draher 



570 


S06 


510 


720 


280 


396 


260 


366 


240 


3J7 


200 


234 


190 


2 61 


ISO 


2^ 


140 


1.96 


130 


178 



This industry tnch>de» htgh technoJog^ mduttne* construction machnery (SIC 3S31) ai>d mmrng machmery (SIC 
3*a2> 

SOURCE Nevfc* York State Department cA Labor. Divinon H R«««arch and Statwtic*. tmpkjymenx by 
Occ;^ptjf»oo. Monu^ocfunog New Vwk SfOfe. Apn/June 1 98a Suppiemenl. Fal 1961 



ERIC 



14j 
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libir A THE 10 OCCUPATIONS WITH THE LARGEST EMPLOYMENT 
IN SPECIAL INDUSTRY MACHINERY (SiC 3$5) ' 
1960 



Occupdtton 



Employment 



Percent oi total 
employment 



To(a) aS occupaions <n special industry machtnrry 



] 


Mixrhine assembkr 


1.06O 


748 


2 


EWctromecKankCaJ rqu>pment ds»«mb{cr 


720 


512 


3 


General clerk 


460 


3 42 




Lathe and'or turnif>g macKir>e operator metal 


480 


340 


S 


Supervisor, nonworkjfvg 


440 


3 17 


6 


Ef>9 peer. fr*chan»caJ 


410 


289 




Welder and flam^cutter 


400 


286 


» 


Dratler 


380 


2 74 




Machinist 


370 


266 




Machin* tool operator. comSnatton 


340 


246 



Thi5 iridustrv includes h)9h technology industries lood products mach)r>crv (SiC 3S51) aftd special tryJustry 

n%ftchtn«frv. n e c (SlC 3S59) 

SOURCE New York State Department oi Labor. Division ol Research aryl Statistics. Emphymtnt by 
Ot*uptn«on Monufoctunryg. New York Stalt. ApniJvne I960. Supptrment. FaD 1961 



TaWe 12 THE 10 OCCUPATIONS WITH THE LARGEST EMPLOYMENT 
IN GENERAL INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY (SiC 356) » 
1960 



Occupation 



Employment 



Percent of total 
employTTvent 





Lathe and or lurnin9 machine operator rrketal 


np 


np 


2 


Supervisor nonworkirvg 


ft.p 


np 


3 


Gnndirvg machin« operator, metal 


np 


np 




Machine tool operator. comSnation 


np 


np 


5 


Inspector 


n.p 


np 


f> 


DriS press operator 


np 


np 




Mdch>ne assembler 


np 


np 




Electromechanical equipment assembler 


np 


np 




Helper trades 


np 


n p 


ID 


Welder and flam«cuiter 


n p 


np 



TKk l^duslrv includes high lechnologv industry general trtdustr^a! machariery. n e c {SlC 3569). 
n p Not puW'jhabSe 

SOL Ri^E Nfvk YorkSiaieDeparirT%ent ot Labor Division of Research and Siai«5{<s. Occupational Employment 
Sl<>ri%'H < manufacrurtng survry data AprJ June 1960. unpoblishtd 



ERIC 
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RAnk 



T»W« 13 THE 10 OCCUPATIONS WITH THE LARGEST EMPLOYMENT 
IN OFFICE AND COMPUTING MACHINES (SIC 357) » 
1960 



Occup«tion 



EmpJoymcni 



Perctni oi tottl 
cmpioyment 





Toial • »n occupitior* m office »nd 








computrng m»chinc« 


54.940 


10000 


1 


Computer pfOSrvnmcr, bosiness 


4.160 


758 


2 


Ek<:"o-mechan<«I ecjuipoxni A»s«mbfer 


3.230 


588 


3 


Secretary 


2.790 


508 


4 


Electnc^ and electronic trchruc^ 


2.440 


444 


s 


Geoer^ clerk 


2.430 


4 42 


6 


Er>9snerr. ix%dustria] 


1,990 


362 




Accountant and auditor 


1.560 


284 


8 


Production clerk and^or coordirutor 


930 


169 


9 


Inspector 


920 


167 


10 


Computer operator 


910 


165 



Thii indufirv mf'udcf K>9h technok>a/ tndustrve« electronic computing equipment (SIC 3573), »C4Jc« wvl 
tvaUncrt. excrpt laboratory {SiC 3576). wmJ office macKine*. n r c (SiC 3579). 

SOURCE New York Statr Department oi Labor. Dtvuion o( Rei^arch »r>d Stat«t<f. Emphymeru by 
Oc cupiUton. Monufoctunns Nrw York Stott. ApnlJunt 1980. Supplrmtnt. FaS 1961 



Table 14 THE 10 OCCUPATIONS WITH THE LARGEST EMPLOYMENT 
IN aECTKiC DISTKiBUnNG EQUIPMENT (SiC 361) ' 
1980 



Occupation 



Employment 



Percent oi total 
employment 



1 Etectramechanical e<?u«pm«nt assembler 

2 Wttrt electronic 

3 Co<l wwder 

4 Electrical and electronic engineer 

5 Supefvttor. nonworking 

6 Tester 

7 Electrical and electronic technician 

8 Co<l finisher 

9 Drafter 
10 Inspector 



np 


np 


ftp 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 


np 



n p Sol puWishable 

SOURCE New York State Deparment of Labor. Division of Research and StatistiCf.Occupational tmploynwnt 
Siati5tic^ ma'>ufactunn9 lurvey data April June 1980. unpubhsbed 



28-768 0-84-10 



Mo 
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ToliJ* IS rut 10 OCCUPA HONS WITH THE LARGEST EMPLOYMENT 
IN ELECTRICAL .NCXJSTRIAL APPARATUS (SiC 362) > 
1980 



Occupation 





Emp{oym«nJ 


Pcrceni ol lotal 






employment 



Toul j!1 occupdiions in el^cirtCdl lodustrwl 

Un>lM!l*rd jsscmW* rs 
Supvfv»sof, nonwOfking 
EWrnCAl and *rlt*ciron< assembler 
lnsp«'Ctor 

Machine jsscmbkf 
Coil wind^fr 
Wircr tflecironK: 

Er>t;in**fr WtrclrKdl and cWctronK' 

Laih»* ami <*f Turning machine operator, metal 

Electro nvchantCal equipment assembter 



20.980 


100 00 


I.41U 


673 


900 


429 


720 


3 42 


670 


3 18 


660 


3 15 


SCO 


240 


490 


233 


440 


209 


440 


208 


340 


162 



fhK .rdustfv include* hn^h technology indu«r>es industnal controU (SIC 3622) and wekJi 

S(>UR( f N\ w York State DepartrT>eni of Labor, OtvMOn of Research and StaiistKrs. Employment by Occupqi 
>UtnuUf,n^r .1 V Of ^ 5mfe. Aprt/ June 1980, Supp/emenf, Falll 981 



ng apparatus. elecirK (SiC 
ifjon. 



Table lb THE 10 OCCUPATIONS WITH THE LARGEST EMPLOYMENT 
IN ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND WIRING EQUIPMENT (SiC 364) ' 
1980 



Occupation 



Total a'l occupations in electric hghtirig 
and 'A/iring e<iuipment 

Unskilled assembler 

Electrical and electronic awemWer 

Electro mecKanical equipment aisemHer 

Lathe and or turning machine operator met 

Punch press operator, metal 

Wirvr e'ectronic 

Production packager hand or rriachine 
Supervisor. non^A/orkln9 
Tool and die maker 
In<t>PCtOr 



Empkjyment 



Percent of total 
employment 



^.140 


100 0 


3.160 


12 56 


2.160 


860 


910 


362 


730 


290 


730 


289 


690 


2 76 


670 


266 


570 


2 25 


490 


195 


430 


1 71 



icludei hiqh technology ,r^dustr»cs electric lamps (bIC -JMl). current carrying wtnng devKes (SIC 
f u^irryin.) wiring devKes (SIC 36441, residential hghtmg fixtures (SiC 3645). and vehicular lighting 



fh idu 
U»l1 loncurrenj i 

^(M Kf'E \\ «, Yr>ik Slflfe Department of L«bor Division of Research and StatistKS. Empk>yme,r by OccuPOfK>n 
Af.i- \Htuf>'yj ;V»n^ Vof«c SfOfe April Junr 1<>80. SuPplrm*nt Fall 1981 



ERIC 
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TaW* 17 THE 10 OCCUPATIONS WITH THE LARGEST EMPLOYMENT 
IN RADIO AND TV RECEIVING EQUIPMENT (SIC 365) • 
1980 



R^nk 



OccupatK>n 



EmploynwnJ 



Tol«) all occupations m radkO dnd TV 



Ptrccnt 0^ tot*l 
tmptoyrmnt 





r«cervift9 «QUipmenr 


8.700 


lOOO 


I 


S^cretAry 


7J0 


839 


2 


ElKlrical And ettfctrOn>c d5»«mbler 


560 


638 


3 


Unskilled d$s<mbl<rs 


410 


465 


4 


Production pdckdger hand or machine 


290 


331 


5 


V^rer electronic 


270 


314 


6 


Inspector 


240 


2.76 


7 


General cl«rk 


240 


270 


8 


ElvctriCd) Andeleclron>c lechnictdn 


210 


2 37 


9 


Engineer. eWctrtcal arxJ eJcctrontc 


190 


221 


10 


Compression and''0' in)ectiOn mokiir>9 machin* 








operator, plasttcs 


170 


195 



This indiistrv int h>des high technology industry phonograph records. vxJeo apparatus (SIC 3652) 
bUURi t Ne\x Yurk State Department ol Labor. Division ot Research and Statisttcs. Emphymtnt by Occupofion. 
Mamtkn lUMog New York State. ApnlJunt 1980. Supp'emenr. FaP 1981 



Table 18 THE 10 OCCUPATIONS WITH THE LARGEST EMaOYMENT 
IN COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT (SIC 366) ' 
1980 



Total all occupations m CommuniC«tK>n 
equipmeni 



4S.410 



100 0 



1 


Engtneer, electrtcat itxJ electronic 


3.670 


807 


2 


Electncal a txJ electronic technician 


3.050 


6 71 


3 


Electrical and electronic assembler 


2.640 


582 


4 


Secretary 


1.920 


422 


S 


Electro rwchamcal equipment assembler 




265 


t> 


Wirer. electrons 


1.120 


248 




Ef>9ifveer. itxJustnal 


1.100 


2 41 


8 


Inspector 


1.010 


222 


<> 


Unskilled assemblers 


940 


206 




Accountant And auditor 


870 


191 



Th^^ indosiry intlodes high Jechnology industries telephone and telegraph apparatus (SIC 3661) and radio and TV 
( finr^iinic Jfkon equipment (SiC 3662) 

bul»KcE N*w Sork SiJte DepartmenI ol Labor. Division ol Research «nd Statistics. £mp/oyfnen» by Occupo(»on, 
SUi'H,Uu tunrv; Neu' Vof 1^ Statw Apnl June 1980, Supp/emeot. FaB 1961 
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I 

2 

4 

S 
6 
7 
8 
9 

to 



twi.W 19 THE 10 OCCUPATIONS WrTM THE LARGEST EMPl.OYME^a 
IN tLECTRONiC COMPONENTS AND ACCESSOfUES (SIC 36?J • 
1980 



Rank 



£mploym«n( 



Prrctnl of 
•mploymcnt 



ToiaI all occupatKHU m rWcTrooK compor^nu 
A'xl acc«s$onet 

EkCifnal and *trciro»w: a3i»*mW*r 

Uft$l«ifl«d ass«mW<r» 

EWcirKal aod ckctronx: ir<hn«ciaA 

SuP^rvYsor. nonvk^k>A9 
Ccxt vi^rvWr 
$«<rrUry 
Te»i^r 

En9in««r. industrial 



40.960 


lOOO 


4^?t> 


U03 


I.M>t) 




I.B6t) 


454 


I.7I0 


4 17 


960 


2A5 


590 


2.18 


WO 


217 


820 


2O0 


730 


177 


600 





i'Oftiwc»Of » (SJC 3678). and «^*crr(Kwc component*, ntc (SlC 3679) 

SOURCE New York Stair 0«tK»rim«n, ©I Labor. 0»srt»K>n ol Rc^arch and Sla*i»t<». Empteyrr^f^ by Occvpofio^ 
Moou/ocruon9. New Yotk Slot; Apf^-Jurn 49801 SuppJWffwnf, Fall 1981 



TabW 20 THE 10 OCCUPATIONS WITH THE LARGEST EMPLOYMENT 
IN MISCELLANEOUS ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPUES (SIC 369) » 
1960 



Occupation 



Emp)oyTr<nl 



P*TC«n< of tOfW 
cmploymcni 



I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



Ekcu)cal and rkcuonic atscmbkr 

Wir«r. tW<{r0n< 

Inspector 

SoP«rvuo». non»*o»kio9 

MacKtn« loci operator. comb>nation 

Lathe and/or turn<n9 mach<n« operator, metal 

Producion packaQcr. haivi or machine 

Electrical and electronic techn*can 

Pur>ch pre$* operator, metii 

Machine tod setter, metal wo(kin9 



ivp 


ivp. 


up 


up 


up 




up 


IV p. 


np 


up. 


np 


up 


np 


up 


up 


np 


up. 


n.p 


np 


ivp 



This industry includes h»9^» technology indusiites prtm»fy batteT*s, dry and *»^t tSiC 3692) and X ray apparatus artd 
electromedical equipment (SlC 3693) 
n p Not poWisKaWe 

SOL'RCE New York State Department ol Labor. Dtvuioaof Research and Statistics. Occupational Employment 
Slalivrics manufacturing survey d«ta. April June 1980. unpub&shed 
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T*t>W 21 Tl« 10 OCCUPATIONS WTTM THE LARGEST EMPtOYMENT 
IN HOT0« VEHICLES AND EQUIPMENT (SIC 371) « 
I9i0 



Em(4oym<ni 



31.670 



Pcrcml o< 
«m(>loym«nl 



10000 



1 




6^ 






(asp» < 




6.36 


» 




1.470 


465 






810 


2$$ 


S 




770 


?43 






700 


2?0 




Too» »Myj tt,*» mdiV*» 


(00 


tM 




Ettft'rkKWi 


S70 


IM 


9 


Pun* » p»i-i> i>{vr«)of . met*l 


SSO 


17$ 


10 


Or»a pn>% and Of NHins mKhin^ op*iwor 


$10 


160 



Xhn» futirv K>dH'rt^'^<>Mv ''^^t'^tT^k »rMlbusbod*c«(SIC 37U> */vtirucU tr«4«rs ($IC 37IS) 

^t)URt E N»fu V .>*K Si*<* Dcjwtmtfnt ol L*So*. Ov\J»on ol R«»«*rch ♦od S<*(i«i<»« Employ m^l by OccMfXWon. 



T,»Wv 22 THE 10 OCCUPATIONS WITH THE LARGEST EMPLOYMENT 
IN AIRCRAFT AND PARTS (SIC 372) * 
1960 



R^k Occu{v»t>on 

Totai ail OCCU{MtH>0) m AirCIAfl *Ad PA/t5 



Employ nwrti 

3iaso 



1000 



Sfrcreldtry 

PUrchawfKj ^genl ^nd'or biiyf i 



1.630 

I 100 
1.060 
990 
SSO 
790 
740 
560 
560 



522 
364 
354 
345 
3 17 
2 73 
252 
236 
160 
179 



This < duMrs, trxUidvs ipclux>k>9v i/vjustry MCvih (SIC 3721) 
A >UKv t tilr* iKMk Si*t« DcpMtm^m o* L*bo#. Divt5K>n ol Rcmai *nd S*t>iisl»cs, tmp^oymtni 6y Oc4upor«on. 
^Utnu^t- tun/y} N(U Vorik 5^0'^ ApriJunt 1980 Svpi>/em<Al FiJQ 1961 



14 
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T»bW 23 IHt 10 OCCUPATIONS WTTH LARGEST tMPLOVMtNT 
IN GUTOCO MlSSILtS. SPACE VEHICLES. PAJTTS (SIC 576) • 
IMO 



Sfcf«07»(>h«r 

PyoduCtOA cWik *A<V<y coor<tfaiOr 
W«ldn And (Umccuitci 



P«TC»f4 of tO<«l 



^^- 


tp 


np 


fi^ 




^^ 


tip 


ftp 


ftp 


ftp 




^^ 


up 


fi^ 


ftp 


1P 


ft^ 






•4.P 



' TM tnduKiiy «fKlvd«> >».9h itchnolo^ KkiutiitM «p*c« ptop^iktofs \tri^$ *nd f^u (SJC ftftd ». 
equH>«^ni. ft • c (SIC 3769) ' ' 

« P Not fHiW*iKfcbi* 

SOURCE N*w Yo»W St*\t Otp*fimcr»l ot Ubof. OvxM>n ct H«M»iCh Arm' Sl*ti»tH^ OcC^i^ImI tir-ioyrr^ 
SutAKik. m*rH*l»ciunn9 iurv«y <UU. Apnl unpwbW*4 



T»blc 24 THE 10 OCCUPATIONS Wm< TME LARGEST EMPLOYMENT 
IN tNClNttWNC AND SClENnnC INSTRUMENTS (SIC MO » 



OccupAtlOA 



Em(4oyfr«nt 



11^ 



1000 



) S«CiClMy 

6 EI«<<Kij tkctiOAK MMmbkr 

7 AcCOwWAtU «Ad *udlO« 

9 PvCxXk^iOA cWlk A/Mt^Ot COOf (Wto« 

to Dr*iiei 





lt$l 


510 


«4t 


400 




>40 


2.M 


?90 


2M 


?90 


2S) 


240 


2.U 


240 


211 


240 


211 


220 


19S 



Th*s lAdusiry uKio<k$ f>*9>> lecKnoio^ tndusiry cn^nMnns «nd Ktcnt^hc inMiumcnit (SIC Wl U 
MonWiM Jwf»n9. Nny Yo^k Slo*r. AprJJuiit I960, Si^pfikmera, F*l 1961 
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T*W« 25 lUl to OCCUPATIONS WITH THE LARGEST EMPtOYMENT 
IN MEASURING AND CONTRCLUNG DEVICES (SIC 3&2) ' 
1990 



I 



«mp(ovm«nt 



roid! al (KCuP^itoru tn nw«»unrvj And 

Coniioilir>9 drvtCfs 11.560 





inllturrvrnt niahrr Andfot MMmbWr 


MM 


1004 


» 


Ei«\lr<.il «ih1 <ri<<<ir>n>C AiMmbWr 


WO 


688 




E(v;<nrri. r>«\liiCAl *o<i rlf<MoniC 


630 


589 


4 


Wiirr. <tcClivn< 


600 


5 15 


\ 


EWiro nwcS.%n<A{ «:utpm«ni d»»«mb{«i 


500 


4 32 


*» 




410 


354 






MO 


300 


.1 


SiitxrrvTMW. iHtitsfci>rWtr>«) 


270 


279 




Vt*nUn:iMM\ \ WtW ami or c<Htrd»»dloi 


250 


2 12 


10 


ln»;>«-« lor 


230 


202 



Thiv ii»du4tr» <iHiudr» h^h trchnotojv *ndu»lr>«» rnvirortmrnl*! <on{ro(» (SiC 3822K ptocr** Conuol mstiurn«nl» 
3(1 tM^' It nt«Mrt» rfrtd«.c>unti»t^d<vxe» tSiC 3S24). >n»lrum«n{> 10 m«*»ui r cWctrtCtty (SiC 3825). ^rvJ nvrjLSuitr>9 And 
..Httl«»:iit^|<'^s^rv ny « ( Si C 3^291 

mMJU h N^v. ^ »M»i StJl*- D<parrm*n: oJ L«boi. D»v»»»or» o< Rr»«*i<h *nd Sl*i<»l<». F»npiovm*nf t>v OcCWHMkv*. 



T*We 2^ THE 10 OCCUPATIONS WITH THE LARGEST EMPLOYMENT 
IN OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS AND LENSES (SIC 383J 
I9«0 



OcCi«pAlK>n 



Empioymcnl 



PrrCmi of tOt*l 



2J70 



!0 



L<fn» ijf»ryi<f 

K^r «jiir«J<i <h»pixf <l*,An<t And. or p<>l»»K*r 

ln»p<ci«»i 

(.Alhr ,>»mI f>f luimn^ riwh»n^ <>{>rrAtoi m*tAi 
Inktitim^n; rti^kri orHl or A^>^mt4«rr 
S^i ci.*iv 

Eiv;tn«>«fi rlrCii<Al And rlrClionK' 
Cirirtdtrv) m^chirx ocxi*lO( m«l>U 
M M Srt»* Mw>l Ktl^i rTv«i«0 v.-rvihify] 



150 
150 
140 

too 

70 
70 
60 
60 
50 
50 



529 
5 19 
494 
362 
258 
2 37 
202 
195 
I M 
I 81 



Tht* m«!»i*:»\ m. «id** fwjh tr<iyr<r>kff» ifxiuHiv opuf aI »n»irum<nt» and lcn»«» (SIC 3832) 
>0\ •f<K I S*>tk bMJ*- D*'P-»»tm^n| of L^N>| Dn.t»K>n O* R«ri.r*rch *f>d StAtKKk. E'npkrv'^f^l t>V OccwpaI»On. 

.%Vi. V«f^ Saitr />;>fJ Jt.nr I9W) SwPcVrm^nf. F»il 1981 
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r*Ue 27 IHt 10 OCCUrA nONS WITH THE LARGEST EMPLOYMEisTT 
IN MEDICAL INSTKUMhNTS AND SUPPLIES (SIC JWt 



Occu pulton 



a3 tHVup4lM>»» in mcdiCAi »n*iium»nt* 



Employ nvrni 



1)820 



P«iC«nl o! ioiaI 
•mpIov'Tkcni 



71U 

360 
330 
320 
310 

230 
200 

100 



11 94 

s u 

306 

263 
2.39 
233 
2 23 

166 
I 47 
I 29 



♦WWC V I SIC jw»<I rfvi»ia: o3u>pm<nl «nd (SIC 3*43» 

sot iHCf YoiW Sl*tv D<paiim«nt of L^boi Dwwi o* Rr**M<h And St Crtipi&v«»<nf 0<Cupo**<Hi. 



TjitH*. 78 THE 10 OCCUPATIONS WTTH THE LARGEST EMPLOVMENT 
IS COMPUTER AND Data processing services tS:C 7371 • 
I97S 



O«gp»:ion t Empioymcnt 



Tv:aI a3 <VCup.»t lont tn Cf>mpui«i a nd dAI« 

pfO<r»»«n3 vrfWr» 18^00 10000 







3J70 


18 20 


: 


Comptitrf pf05».vnfrxi 




12 30 




C<»mpuirr vp^rxlor 


1.6?0 


903 




SvXrfnt Anj|}v9l. t«u»»n<»» 


1^ 


646 




S<crrl*rv 


&30 


3 42 




Gen«iAS rVfV 


580 


3 13 




S>>irm» ^ntiyil. H>»mitf>< *nd ir<hn<^ 


440 


240 




EWir«<*J *nd ci<Yiron'< lechn»<i*A 


390 


2 12 




ri^»*/I'On clriW irwi or COOffimjitnt 


370 


19 9 




A<<4>unltn«; (Icf^ 


320 


1 71 



f r».v if«t!ti»ti% tr><tud<» IwjS l«Kn<MV|v .ndtf»ri% compuKf pf ojf Jmrrunj And K>hwA/r (SiC 7372) 
SOl'HCF VoiW St*v Drt»*rim«nl tyf L*N>» D»vi»w» o< Rr»«AiCh «nd Sl*lrtl<k. OcCuPOfiCKHrf Emptov^rxnr 

5'tirt«rN t 5^'i»<<* Sr^t' Y*y*\ Suttf Ap^wVi*'^ 1979, Fcbfuaiy I960 



Pcf c«ni rotAl 
«mpV>yn>«nt 
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Hi gh -Technolo gy 
Industries 

In New YorH State 



<,1AU Of NfV.' ^-ORK 



DEPARTMENT Of LABOR 
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Introduction 



RISING urxmploymeni coupled with budget re 
*U>c»K>n$ n levels o( government Kave led 
*dmini$trdlor% dnd plannerj lo review their plarxs 
to improve tSe economy ot the Jtdte Specul *ttentK>n 
hu been focu»cd on tttrdCti^S r>ew ir>du»tr>e» *r>d 
expanding «ho»e *lre«dy located m New York Stdte. 
partKularfymhtgh Kchnoiogy field*. a» the>« have b*en 
4 source o< substdnt^i dnd sustained denund (or skilWd 
Ubor 

This repori rev>e>Ars the stdtus o< h*9h t»Chrx>logy 
irtdustrkes tn the state, particular^ (he 52 ir>dustnes that 
hdve been selected by the Battetle Corporation for their 
hj^h potential lor long term growth in the state ' The 
report includes inJormation on employment and wages in 
theMf S2 industries ' detailed by four d»9t SIC irnJustfy 



code ' by area To the extent that comparable doiiti 
were available comparisons have also been made with 
high technology irxiustries nalK>nwxJe 

Arxjther report. OccupofiOns in High TeChno/ogy. is 
also available for J5 It contairu ir\formation on the 
occupations fouryj in the 52 ir%dustnes selected by the 
Battelle Corporation Topics covered include occupa 
ttorval staffing patterns, significant occupatioru. appren 
ticeable occupations, educational requirements, on-the 
;ob trairung. ar>d occupational outlook «nd suppty Two 
other features are a table provxiing detailed data on 
assemblers at the vanous skill levels by industry, and 4 
tabular presentation of educational aryj trair^ng routes 
lor key occupations m !he hi^ technology industnes O 



The &allell« Corporation »<as commissioned by the New Yori. Slate Scierxeand Technology Foundation to design* 
itrategv for the devetopn^nt of h>g,h technology aciivitv in New York State 

See Appeixiix A lor dcfiniiK.>ns ol the 52 high technology industries *nd Appendix 8 for techntc&l notes de$cnbif»9 
data vHjrces used in thi\ report 
' Standard tndiittrnjt ClattJtCat'On Manual (SlC) 
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Highlights 



• Hi^h {echr>oio^ indu»tn«« Already comprtM * Urge 
sKace ol New York State'i iryjuitrui bM« Thctr 
P*Vroll» *fry>uf^te<i to over S9 b»n>on or 9 9 percer^t 
pfivdte »«ctor (Mv-roiU m t9dO 

• H>^ iechrx>io9y mdutiry empioyTnent m ih< ittic 
•vcr*9ed 407.700 OT 7 0 percent ol pnv*te employment 
in 1960 

• The »t*te I »h4re of r\*t>onw»<le empJoyment m 
technology indunr>es dechned I 6 percent«9e po«nti 
to 106 percent from 197S to 1980 

• Over orwf half ot ihe ernployment m techrtotogy 
trKiustries w&sdttnbutdble (O)ust sik industries photo 
grdphK equipment supp^tes iSiC 3S61). electronic 
computing equipmeni iSlC 3S73) r*d>o and TV com 
mun»cdi»on vquipmeni (SiC 3662), per>od»cals (SlC 
2721H commerciil liihogrdphv prmttf^g (SlC 27S2). 
And^ rOAft (SIC 3721) 

• Thtf dvi^r.ige uifeklv i^rtrnmg* oi high technology in 
duMry wO(ker» u«s S429 compared w^th S302 for dU 
prudtr %^ctOT industrtes dnd $35S for it) manufactunrvg 
ir>du>tr»o 

• Of th€ high hnokxjv industries vwfi^klv edrrungi 
(or u-orkers dvyr<»g^d highest (S623> m the telephof>e 



and tekgidph dpp«r*iu4 industry (SlC 3660 *nd 
lowest ((241) in the of^e machirtes, not elsewhere 
cUMified(nec ). industry (SiC 3579) Weekly eArmrtgs 
ci workers empk>yed m the m»nuf*cture <A photo 
graphs ecjuipment »nd supplies or e)ectron>c comput 
tng equipment, the Urgest ir>dustr)es provKibr>g htgh 
techr>ok>9y }obi in the >tate. averaged |497 and %S2S 
respectrveiy NearV ortehaH (48 0 percent) ol the 
reporting uruTs were in or>}y two tndustDes penodicals 
(SIC 2721} dnd commercial hthographK pnnting(SIC 
27S2) 

• Some areas o< the stdte had an intense cor>centratK>n 
o( high technology activity tn 1960. most d»d not !n 
each of ihree areas (Rnghamton. Poughkeeps»e. and 
Rochester) about one oi every five persons in the 
civUtan iabor force was employed in a h*^ technology 
industry 

• GeographicalV. 60 I percent o( the employment in 
high techrK>(ogy iryiustnes in New York State was in 
the Nassau Sutfolk and Rochester areas and N«v 
York City in 1960 

• Electronic connectors crowns and closu»es. and 
computer programmir>g and software were the fastest 
growing high technology industries m New York State 
from ;97S to 1980 O 



15o 

ERIC 
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Criteria for Industry Selection 



NEW Yofk \< n » »ifus9J« wilh other %tMti for 
pob» For numerou* r«dSOr\» fch* in ht^h irch 
r>0*og^' indu»!r>« » tr consxkrrdM bcir>9 amor^ 
fh» mo»T dewibi* Ac!ir>9 on « comrruinOf^ from th* 
N*» York Sute S€>«fK* ind T»chr>o«>3y Foufxl*tK>f^. 
•Nr 6dtt«]l« Corporation Kj<ni«f*d S2 h»9h !echnoi<>jy 
<rKJu$TrMf» which ar« both d»»jt«bJ« aryj jrawbl* tot Nr* 
York Siaiir Th* iT>du»!r«*» vvvr« >dcn!rfi«d by Stanford 
tnduitrtal Cic^sifKofton Manao/ (SlC) <Our di^i co<>f 
arxJ !iil< Th04rh>9h techtx>k>gv iT>du»tn*$ m which New 
Y*>tkhj» thebe»it,on»p^niivepo4)iion arc the subject o* 
thiS report Hrgh technology ir»du»tne»inN*hx:h the state 
(kws rx>t efvov the be»t potn-ntial for kwvg term growrh 
Kai.v Nvn evctuded a» an area study 

MK)h let hftc>itiyv indu>«rte> nrxwt deiir^We arxJ (eas)bi<> 
to» deveJopmn'nt in New York Slate leryj to 

• Be jv»riw the economic baveo(the»tate(that»thev 
hr>rvj dolar* into the »iaie from Outwie the »tate 
TAthvr than ti»cuL»tin<i dollar* already w\th»n ihe 

* tjTovk tatter ihjn other t ompoiwnt* of the ecorK>m)C 
twve 

• Kue- pot»ft*iAl for future emp^>v^^<n^ exparwon 

♦ Ott»T atjo^e averd9e jwv scaW 

•Be treQi>entlv *,ap«tai inier»ive resulting >n htgh 
pr<HlurtiviTv and salary n 



• Contract <»» than other iryJustr>es with hj^h pay 
scale* dunng reces*»orvary periods arxJ expand 
more durir>9 upturru. 

• Employ « iar9e number oi pro(ess>orv»i atxi iechr\ical 
workers, 

• Employ the ' cream <A the trop m oonhi^h reth 
rK>k>3y personnel, 

• IrKiode many occupatK>r\s »,ommon to nonh>9h 
techr>oJo»jv indu»tr>e», 

• Have nvany empJoyees devoted to research jnd 
devek>pm4'nt careers 

•Have co^>perauve arrangements with secondary 
vhooK and take an mteresi in vocatK>rva> training 
programs (because Ct interest m latest techfK)lo9>« 
and desir* to employ the "cream <A the crop" tn aH 
occupatioru). 

• Add consideraWy to the MK>xih o* product pe- 
,?mployee(ie hi^ vaiue added per employee K 

• Be comE^ised of firms with headquarters o* odmin 
atratrvy olf>ces «n New York City. 

• Have few negative energy or environmental impacts. 
ar>d 

• Have domestic technology equal or superior ro 
for eign competition O 
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Industries Surveyed 

ALL but on« o< the S2 in<Ju»tn«» turwy«d weft Th« foOovwnng » a bstvngof !ScS2 indostne*. inclodios 

eo9*drd »n m*nuf«c!unns. TVy *ccounttd fof their itindftrd induitn»I clamfiCAtion (SlC) code 

tv^oof every »even >ob» m mAnuf»cturu>9 m the d«»igfUt>oa: 
>t«te(27 9percent) Theoncnonmanutaciunngtndastry 
^SIC 7372) provided computer progr»mming and *oh> 



SIC code 


Induetry 


SIC co<l« 


irxhittry 


272J 


Penodicals 


3674 


Senucoryiuctort and related dev<ei 


27S2 


CommercuJ l«thogr»phi< pnntjog 


3678 


Eleciron< ccmnecton 


2819 


industfkil trK>r9Anic chemtCAls. n e c 


3679 


Electronic component!, n e c 


2931 


B*o1o9Ka1 product* 


3692 


Prffnary batteries, dry arxJ wet 


2833 


MedtCtnAls and bot«n>CAb 


3693 


X ray apparatus and dectromedica] 








e^uipmer^t 


2844 


ToJet pfep*rat>ons 






2869 


Induitrial or9aruc cheriMcalft. n e c 


3713 


Truck and bus bod>ei 


2879 


/^^DCuitur a1 f KrfT^'C ■ r^ c c 


371S 


Truck trailers 


2891 


Adhesivei arxl MAlsntt 


3721 


Aircraft 


346S 


AutOfTXJtive itampif^ 


3764 


Space propuHiOn ur\its arvJ parts 






3769 


Space vehicle rqutpment, n « c 


3466 


Crovk'ns ar^d closure* 






353 i 


Constructton nfvachlr^e^y 


3811 


En9r>eenng arxJ Kientiftc ir«trumenti 


3S32 


Mimng TTv>chir>erv 


3822 


En\ftronrT%entaI control! 


3561 


Food products m*ch>f^ry 


3823 


Process control instrument! 


3SS9 


Sp«wJ iT>du5trv nvschif^ry, n e c 


3824 


FKjkI meter! and counting devices 




3825 


Instruments to measure rlectncity 


3S69 


Grfwral induitrvaJ rriach>n«ry. n « C 






3S73 


BectronKT computing eijuipment 


3829 


Measunng and controIfar>g devKes. n e c 


3576 


Scales aryj balancri. except toboratorv 


3832 


Optical ir»truTT>ent! and ler»es 


3579 


Otfjce machiries, n e c 


3841 


Surgtcal and med>cal ir»trument! 


36:3 


S^ntcSgear and Switchboard apparatus 


3842 


Surg>cal appl\ai<es and supplies 


3843 


Denta! equipment and supplies 


3622 


IndustrtAl controll 




Photographic equipment and supplies 


3623 


Weldit>9 appaMtus electro 


3861 


3<>J1 


Electrtc brr^ps 


7372 


Compotrr programmifig and software 


3o;3 


Currrnt carrying wiring d*vK« 






36J4 


Norxiurrent carrvnt>g winng dev>c«s 






3MS 


ResidentukI lighting fixtures 






3M; 


VehKular l»ghting e<3uipment 






3652 


PhoTy>9rttph records. vxWo apparatus 






3<;6l 


Telep^y>ne AryJ telegraph apparatus 






3662 


Rjkdio and TV comrr^untcation equipment 







NOTE nec < not rlsevahere classified) 1$ used to group industries not classified in other 4 digit codes that 
3dxi>t vLmifiCdtK>n 
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New York State s Share of United States Employment 
in High-Technology Industries 



NEW York $<«(t « 1980 account. 
«d tor 7 4 pcfctni oi the tot*l 
US cnnltan Ubor lorct. 8.0 
P«c«n{ oi ihc natx>n'» )oU vx nonagtv 
cuhur«l indi>ine». and roogMy ] ] 0 
P«Cent oi the «mpIoym€TU in the na- 
tion'* S2 h)9h («cKnoIo9y induXrto 
»urwv«<i (ft Chan 1) 

Com|>arativ« mduatry data for both 
N«w York and |hc natx>n w«re availabl* 
(or3!o/thc52indu>tric* covered in the 
report In 1980. these 31 industncs 
«nv>oy«d 90 2 percent ot the worken 
inhjgh techr>ok>gy;ob*inthe»tat<.and 
they accounted for 10 6 percent oi the 
n*t>oo*i efTvtoyment n these mdustne* 

New Yofk'i ihAre o* the nattoo'* 
high iechnoJo3y,ob»»nthe3l indu>tr>e« 
varied uodeJy by industry, ranging from 
a fugh o/ 57 6 percent in the photo- 
graphic equrprnent artd supplies indus 
try to a k^ 0 2 percent n nrunmg 
machinery Tabl# 1) O 



Chart 1. NCW YORK tTAT« At A ^CRCCNT Of UNITED tTATlt: 

• FOn)UTlON 

• CIVIUAN LABOR FORCE 

• iOM IN HONAQRICULTURAL INOUSTRlCt 

• JOB% m WOH^CCMNOLOQY INOUSTRlCt 

1M0 
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Tible 1 NEW YORK STATE EMPLOYMENT AS PERCENT OF UNITED STATE cMPLOYMENT 
IN SELECTED HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRIES. 1980 



SIC 
cod« 



Industry 



Percent oi 
U.S employment 



3861 
2721 
2844 
3644 
36S2 


Photo9raph>c equipment and suppiwe* 

PerKxi^als 

Toilet preparations 

Noncurrent carrying wiring devices 

phonograph records, video apparatus 


57 6 
303 
21 3 
18 7 
17.2 


3645 
381 1 
3643 
3573 
2752 


Residential lighting fixtures 

Current carrying wiring devxres 
Electronic computing equipment 
Commercial hthographic printing 


15 3 
14 7 

14 5 
13 5 
11 1 


3662 


Rddx> and TV communication equipment 


108 




ALL 31 INDUSTRIES 


10 6 


3841 
3832 
3S42 


Surgical and nnedical instruments 
Optical instruments and lenses 
Surgical applicances and suppl)es 


89 
82 
7 7 


3823 
3674 
3679 
3721 
3551 


Ptticess control instrunrventv 
Semiconductors and related devices 
Electronic components n e c 
Aircraft 

Food products machinery 


74 
67 
6 6 
64 
55 


3622 
2869 
3613 
3465 
3641 


Industrial controls 

Industrial inorganic cJ^fnicals, n e c 

Switchgear and switchboard apparatus 

Autonwtive stampings 

Electric lamps 


51 
4 4 
39 
37 
36 


3825 
3661 
3822 
3713 
3715 


Instruments to measure electricity 
Telephone and telegraph apparatus 
Environmental c(>ntrols 
Truck and bus bodies 
Truck trailers 


35 
3 1 
24 
20 
16 


3531 
3532 


Construction machinery 
Mining nvachinery 


\ \ 
02 
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Trends in Employment in High-Technology Industries 

1975-1980 



FROM 197S to 1980 the number o( »ob$ in high 
fechnology indu$iT»<$ m New Votk Stale and the 
United States incrcas«d «t « faster rate than }obt 
in all manufacturing and in all pnvate sector induiin«« 
This increase refWcted ihr vitality of high ircKorvolo^y 
industries The growth ratr was more than double that of 
the civilian labor force m both thr state and nation The 
labor force and employment m h)gh trchrwlogy ir>dus 
tr»es. however, expanded much more rapidly m the 
United States than in Nev^ York Slate This to some 
extent may reflect the early development of high 
technology ;obs in New York compared withotber parts 
01 fhf tountry {set Table 2 > 

TAbi«2 Rates of Growth for Selected 
Industry Groups and the Civilian Labor Force 
* ew York State atvi the United States 
1975.1980 



Growth rate 
1975 1980 



Industry group 


New 
1 York 
' State 


United 
Slates 


31 high technology industries 


n 9 


29 1 


S2 high technology lndustnv^ 


11 5 


n a 


Manufacturing industries total 


1 9 


10 7 


Private sector industries total 


8 1 


19 1 


Civilian labor force 


45 


14 0 


n A Not available 






Aid group empioymenr k>f the3l 


industries 


Fxpanded 



29 1 percent nationwide ^^ompaied with 1 1 9 percent in 
New York Only si\ of the 3 1 industries grew at a faster 
pace in New York iKan f\attor»ally They were 

SiC code Industry 

3613 Swiichgear and switchboard apparatus 

3641 Electric lamps 

3643 Current carrying wiring dev^es 

3662 Phonograph records uideo apparatus 

3662 Radio and TV communication equipment 

3822 Environmental controU 



Employment declined between 1975 and 1980 m both 
the jiate and rvaliOn in two industries construction 
machinery (SiC 3531) and truck and bus bodies (SiC 
3713) However, it dropped at « slow«r pace in the state 
than in the r>aiiOn. expecially in the truck and bus bodies 
industry, because the decline in the state commenced 
prior to 1975 

In five industries. employment declined m the statebut 
expanded nationally The industries vtere 

SiC code Industry 

2819 Industrial inorganic chemicals, n e c 

34^5 Automotrve st^mplng^ 

3644 Noncurrent carrying winng devices 

3661 Telephone and telegraph apparatus 

3721 Aircraft 



Rates of growth for the 31 high technology industries 
from 1975 to 1980 in the United State and New York are 
shown in Table 3 The table also includes United States 
employment in these industries in 1975 and 1980 

Since employment in high techfX>k)gy industries ex 
panded rrwre rapidly in the Umted State* than m New 
York, the state's share of the nation's high technology 
employment dechned from 1975 1980 In 1975. New 
York accounted lor 12 2 percent of the nation's high 
techrwiogy jobs in the 31 industries, but by 1980 (he 
percentage had dropped to 10 6 The state's share 
declined in 23 industries, remained the same m one. and 
expanded in seven others fsee TaWe 4) The high 
trchnok>gy industries with the greatest concentration in 
New York photographic equipment and supplies fSiC 
3861). and penod<ai*<SlC 2721) were among itxiostnes 
empteying proportionately fewer workers in New York 
at the end of the period O 
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Table 3 EMPLOYMENT IN UNITED STATES AND KATES OF GROWTH FOR 
UNITED STATES AND NEW YORK STATE 
IN SELECTED HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRIES. 1980 AND 1975 



SIC 
code 


1 
1 

1 A 

i 
i 


United States 
employment 
(OOOi) 


Rate of growth 
from 1975 to 1980 


1980 


1975 


United 


llCW 1 UK l\ 

State 




_ 

reiKXliCdlS 


8A4 


681 


298 


11 1 


2752 


Commdcial ItthcxjraphK printing 


2295 


1673 


37 2 


16 6 


2819 


Industrial inorganic cKemicals. n « c 


1068 


962 


110 


-3 2 


2844 


Toikl preparations 


S5S 


489 


13 5 


11 1 


3465 


Autonvolive stampings 


943 


82 1 


14 9 


-23 7 


3531 


Construction m^cninery 


1485 


156 8 


56 


-0 5 


3532 


Mining nvichinery 


37 9 


318 


19 2 


70 


3S5t 


Food products nvKThinery 


462 


406 


13 8 


54 


3S73 


Electronic computing equipment 


3502 


2104 


664 


19 6 


36n 


Switchgear dnd switchboard apparatus 


690 


605 


14 0 


292 


3622 


Industrk controls 


72 2 


606 


19 1 


17.1 


364 \ 


EI»*clrK torrps 


364 


354 


28 


47 7 




Currvr^t carrying wiring devKes 


885 


707 


25 2 


26 3 


3644 


Noncutrent carrying wiring devices 


224 


209 


72 


-8 3 


3M5 


Residential lighting fixtures 


25 3 


202 


24 6 


77 


3652 


Ph<>nograph records, vid*o apparatus 


237 


221 


72 


88 


3^6l 


Telephone and telegraph apparatus 


1629 


147 5 


10 4 


-37 3 


3662 


Radio and TV c(>mmun)caiions equipment 


3763 


3098 


215 


25 3 


3674 


Semiconductors and related devices 


226 9 


1217 


864 


92 


3679 


Electronic components, n e c 


215 3 


130 8 


646 


48 9 


37 J3 


Truck and bus bodies 


386 


45 5 


-179 


-I 7 


3715 


Truck trailers 


280 


192 


45 8 


19 7 


3721 


Aircraft 


354.1 


2928 


209 


-11 2 


3811 


Engineering and scientific instrum«nls 


76 8 


617 


24 5 


118 


3822 


Environmental controls 


47 4 


37 3 


27 1 


38 8 


3823 


Process contr(^ instruments 


529 


410 


290 


24 a 


3825 


Instriimcnts to rneasure electr.city 


102 1 


604 


690 


110 


3832 


Optica) instruments and lens«s 


329 


22 2 


482 


96 


38-M 


Surgical and medical instruments 


715 


419 


706 


32 5 


3842 


Surgical oppliances and supplies 


667 


52 7 


26 6 


18 8 


3861 


photographic equipment and supplies 


135 5 


121 1 


11 9 


57 
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T»W« 4 NEW YORK STATE EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENT Of UNTTtD STATES EMPLOV TKT 
IN SEUCTID HIGH TtCHNOtOGY INDUST7«ES. 19iO AND WS 



SIC code 


Induitry 


Stat« M • 

percent ci USA 


Percent Aiipi 
1975 lo 1980 


1 


1910 


1975 




TOT At 


106 


12 2 


• 16 






303 


354 


•51 


2752 


CommctcW htho^kphtc pnntmg 


11 1 


13 1 


-2 0 


2819 


Induttrul nor9VK ch«m<«b. n t c 


44 


50 


•04 


2844 


ToiWl pT*p*'«(ior» 


213 


217 


•04 


W&S 


AutOnxXrv^ sUmptr>9i 


37 


56 


•19 


3631 


Construction mKhincry 


1 1 


1 1 


* 


3532 


S<in»n»} rT\*chin«TV 


02 


03 


•0.1 


3553 


Pood product* m*cUn«ry 


ss 


6.0 


•05 


3573 


Qrctron< cofnpuiin9 c<}U4pm«ni 


13 S 


188 


-53 


3613 


Swttch9<«r «nd iwitcKbo«rd af>p*rktuA 


39 


35 


04 


3622 


:ndu»iriaJ control 


S4 


55 


•O.l 


3641 


EJ«clr>c Ump* 


36 


25 


1 1 


3643 


Currvnl C»riytn9 winng <lcv>c«t 


14 S 


14 3 


02 


s3644 


Soncurreni carrying goring drvtctt 


U7 


218 


-3 1 


3645 


Re«<dcntiaJ h^tm^ fixturtf 


15 3 


17.8 


•2 5 


3652 


f^no9«ph records, vuieo 


172 


17 0 


02 


3661 


Telephone tnd tete^rtph «pp«rAtus 


3 1 


5 4 


•24 


3662 


Radio *fvd TV communic»tK>n equipment 


loa 


103 


0.5 


3674 


SerTuconducior» *nd reUted devKCf 


67 


115 


-48 


3679 


Eleciro»iic co«Tipon«nt». n e c 


66 


73 


-07 


3713 


Truck »rvd bu» boAtt 


20 


1 7 


03 


3715 


Truck t(»iJer» 


16 


20 


•04 


3721 


Aircra/t 


6.4 


87 


•2 3 


3811 


Eng>'^«n'>3 »"<1 K>entrflc ir»trument» 


14 7 


163 


.16 


3822 


Env\ronment*l controU 


24 


22 


0.2 


3823 


i*loce»$ control in«rum«nl» 


74 


7 7 


•OJ 


3825 


:n»trument» to meMure electricity 


35 


53 


•18 


3832 


OptiCAl instrumentk »nd Wnsc« 


82 


11 1 


•2.9 


3841 


SurgKiij *rvd me<ic«t instruments 


89 


115 


.2 6 


3842 


Sur^coJ «ppIiMKe» »nd tuppttes 


77 


82 


•OiS 


3861 


I^tx>t09r*ph«c equipment »nd $uppti«$ 


57 6 


610 


.34 
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Statewide Employment 
in High-Technology Industries 
1980 

EMPLOYME^fT m N«w York $ui*'« h.9K!»ch 
notogy f^id» €ooc«n(r*(«d m 4 handful o( 
tndusir«es In I960, mx o( (h« 52 indusUict *c 
coMHi fof 59 3 p«rrtn) d (h« 40/ .700 ht^h ttchnok)^ 
)ohs 

Jobs pKotogrtphic tquipmfni ^nd supplies >k>nc 
comprised r^ktV/ one ot fv<ry f«v« K>b» follo^vd by 
cWctroMC compMling ♦<juip<n«nt. vAich ACCOMnird (or 
or^ tn rvrry mft<. |ob». kt>d r»diO »nd TV c(Knmun«c*| Km 
ri}u)pn\«nl one of every 10 

0{ the 52 tndusirtes m New York surveyed, sih 
empiovvd 20.000 or rnore workers. 10 empJoyed be 
rweeu5,000und 19,999. 2Umpk>yed 1,000 to4,999;»od 
15 rmployed r»p*er ihAn \ 000 The 52 htgh lechftOk>gy 
induvtriv^ ore rAnk^d by employmerjt m Tdbfe 5 



CfianS DitTliiiUTiON Of KItnOTIIKNT 
mKCnOMOH'TKCHNOl.OOT INOUtmiKt 
fKW VOKK tTATt. mt 




SIC co4« ImAmiiv Cmpltv*M«( 



3a6} 


FT«ot09r*ph< e<)utpn)ent 








7i.lOO 


3573 


Oectionic compwtm^ 






equipment 


47^ 


3«62 


Rk<k> «nd TV commurw- 






CAtion CKiutpment 


40.500 


2721 


PenodciU 


26.aoo 


2752 


CommerCiAi kthogrftphK: 






pnf>?iT>9 


25.500 


3721 


AirCrAfi 


22.700 
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IMtS tCGHUCHNOLOOY INDUSTRIES RANKtO BY EMPLOYMENT 
NEW YORK STATE. \m 



SIC j 
codt I 



2 3573 EWcrrOfM compuiin9«quip«mni 

3 3M2 »Ad TV commumcMOO ciiuiprT^ 

4 2721 PrrvM^Ak 

5 27S2 Commtrci*! Mho9r«phic pnntmg 



TIlI 
473 



6 


3721 




227 


J 


3674 




113 


i 


3679 


EWcirorx cotDpoovAii. ft < c 






3643 






10 


2M4 


Toilet pvCpMAtion* 


ut 


n 


3611 


En^rMTVon^ «nd K»*nlific irMirummii 


lU 


12 


2969 






13 


3M1 


Sw<^*l And itwIkaI wiiufncfltt 


4.4 


U 


3M2 




5,1 


ts$ 


3569 


GcociaI ifvduAlfttJ fTMC^Ttcfy, n c C 


50 




3661 


T«kP^M>n« and («i«7*ph •pf>*f »lut 


50 


IJ 


2819 


InduAlrwil iTOr^AfiiC chcfntC^lc, tt.t c 


C7 


18 


3559 


SptfCui iftdutTry rr^chncry, n c c 


44 


J9 5 


3644 




4} 


19$ 


7372 




42 


21 


3652 




41 


23 


3823 


Pyoccu coAirol mttruinenii 


If 


23 


3622 


IfvduitruJ conirol« 


3f 


23 


3W5 


R«»id<ntkW Ih9hlin9 KkturC* 


11 


25 


3825 


imtrum«nis lo rrwuure tWcUtoly 


34 


26 


3465 


Automotive »li»n{Mn9> 




2? 


3829 


Meuuf v>9 «nd cofttroHmg d«vK<«, n.c c 


2f 


2as 


3613 




27 


2»S 


3832 


Op«*I in»trum«nU *nd t«ns«« 


27 


30 


3551 


Food ptoducU rr.*cKir»«ry 


24 


315 


3579 


Otfice m*cK»ft«. n e c 


20 


315 


3»t3 


D«nl*I «qu)fMn«n( And >uppW« 


20 


33 


3764 


SpACe DTOP^^l^on umU »nd p^rts 


17 


345 


3531 


Co«^sir\iction m*cKifvery 


U 


345 


3693 


X r*y AppM.vvAS *nd tWctromtdc*! cQcupmcni 


14 


36 


3^' 




13 


37 


3822 


Enwuonmenl*! coniroU 


II 


995 


2833 


M«<^in4J$ And bolAn»c*Is 


at 


995 


3678 


Ei«cironK conn«cioi> 


OS 


»5 


3692 


{^invsury Mt«rie» dfy And w<i 


04 
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T»bW 5. HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRIES RANKED BY EMPLOYMErn* 
NEW YORK STATE Cont.nw«j 





' 

SIC 

CCKk 


Industry 


Empioyi.'tnt 

(ooor*) 


39 5 


3713 


Trvck M>d but bodM* 


08 


43 


2391 


A<ih«»rv«« And »«Al«ntt 


0 7 


43 


3647 


VcKtcuUf bghtmg equipment 


0.7 


43 


2a31 


B*ok>9C J product* 


0.7 


45S 


2879 


AgnculturJ ch«mtcAU. n.c.c. 


0.6 


45S 


3576 


S<*W« And b«Unccs. <MC«p( Uborstory 


04 


47 5 


3623 


VV<ldu>9 *ppAr«tu». eUctnc 


0.S 


47 5 


3715 


Truck tr*>Wr» 


0^ 


49 


3466 


Crowns And clo*ur«« 


0.4 


50 


3S24 


FKitd rrxtcr» ^nd countms d«vic<» 


03 


51 5 


3532 


Mtmng m»chuxryr 


0 1 


51 5 


3769 


Sp*C< v«hKl« equipment, n <.c. 


0.1 
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{W:vk<r«n I**7i ^rni l'*HO Mi S,* 



^»ow'Wtfufr«din v»:jtC,»hm«n:»m*r»uUiur»Sl*jK» Tvinu^^cJunru, group* * drop ol 3,000 *rvd m **Cr*fj 

jnd J«:*vi»iOH ;fjn»milt;n3, »»<n*:.nj «nd d*l«tK>n m*nu<*<Tu».os *k>»»0< 2.900 No <mpk^tn«n: cK*n9»» 

*Qu.pm*n: apjwr^Tu* riw o< 4 400> Atu* .r w<„ r«poft*d in four .r^du.:r»»» 
«»'jb:i»Sm«nl» 'n^n^^j^Tunn^ «I«(:tOniC Computing 

.Qu.:>«.wn. cw ?7C0I S.* o'^f .ndu»'r^» TK. S? Kk;S t«Kno;osv »>du»:r^» r^nU^d 

Tj.{4fs HJOH TFCHNOI.OCA INIHiSTRIF^ RANKED BV CHANCE IN NUMBER OF JOBS 
NEW YORK STATE, 1975 l«9eo 



K<«n<i 


SIC 




»mployTO<n: 
1 (000»» 


1 




K^t^ *r»d TV cor^rrtunM' Alton <quipm«n: 




? 


Ji?J 




•7 7 






F,Jw:rt>siW < or\pork<n' >. n r f 


•47 


; 




PV*!***;? jph< rQiupfTxnl *nd »uppi><» 


•< 2 






Cor7\nw*Cu3 J^;So>jTApN^ prtnStnj 


•J 


** 






*2 i 








•2 7 




3^ 1 


Currvnt f^rrvvj uVirv^ d«%V<» 


•2 7 




u;: 


Sur^<jl ^nd nvOv^ in>lrurn<nt> 


•1 6 


to 




S<rm>Cofv2u<iot» And r»l«t«! dcvX«» 


•1 3 




XII : 


En9r%<«rirv;) *nd vCt«n:cfK' mdiurrvm:* 


•J } 




:.su 


To!<: prr;MrAt»>rti 


•1 2 


M5 


3!«; 


Sur^f a1 Apt^mry r» jiv* »uppl*«» 


•OS 




3JV1 


J'r^Ktfii <.**nUol »n»:rum<nl» 


•OS 




3A7* 




•06 




J^^. 


MrAiurtrvj try* ion'.tcSr*^ d«v*<r», n r < 


•06 




3613 


S\*i;(N9rAr ATui »witChNMrd AppJir*1u» 


•06 


5 


iw* 


GrrvrrA] indu»truM mACSincrv. n r < 


•06 


s 


355'* 




•06 


;:s 




indu»trvft4 (ontto*» 


•06 






X rA> Apphir^lui And rI«:ron>rd<*I rawP»Tirnt 


•05 


'I ■» 




Medt^irviJ* *r<t SoUn^c^U 


•OS 


/I > 


3n:: 


El«tr>c Umps 


•0* 


?« \ 


3M^ 


Sn»iturr»«n<» to nwAvurr rtr(tr»ct:v 


•04 




3aa: 


f^Norwir^pS rrcr>rd» v»<iro ^ppi^rilw* 


•03 




3.*n 


EnvironnvrntJii <ontrot> 


•03 


17 




r*r n\*\\ S^ttrrxi diy ^rxJ w*: 


•03 


27 


3«^ 


Croons *fH* clmurri 


•03 


2? 






•03 


»' \ 


307 


Optical in»lrum<'^J» jmt: U-nw* 


•02 



Er|c -^^^5) 
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T*bV6 HIGH rECHNOLOC,\ INDUblHltS HANKtO BY CHANC.h IN .sUMBtR OF JOBS 
NEW YORK STATE Cof«mu*d 



(000-») 



31 S 


2AJ! 


B»oItx)ic*I pfCKiuiiik 


•0 2 


3! 5 




ftutd m<ltfr» jnd counting drvXtfi 


♦02 


315 


3S:9 




♦02 


.v» 


355 i 


Food prt>duct» n\Achin«rv' 


♦0 I 


Jo 


2991 


AdS<»nrr« *nd xaLsnt» 


♦0 I 




3576 


>\ jWt And b^UnCtft. CMCcpt Ubor*tory 


♦0 1 


yp 


3715 


Truck :rjtWr» 


♦0 i 




3m: 




♦0 1 




3532 




00 


iOS 


3US 


Con«tru«. tHMi m*vhirwr/ 


00 


40 S 


3:;3 




00 


ii, s 


3*21 


Wtfl<*»rk9 «ppjf jt)i», rt«Ctr< 


00 






S^** * v<S»cV rqutfWTxnt. n * c 


•0 i 




2S>» 


Asrtcultur c.S«miC«I». n « c 


-0 2 


;-: \ 


2M'* 


|ndu«trul inr>r^in«v' chcm*c^», n « c 


0 2 




3*>:i 


NofH'urrirnt f Arrying wiring d«^V«» 


-0 4 




3:e^ 


5>v<tf piopiJ»ton unit» And P«rt» 


-0 5 


;a 




IndutUw vrgAn^C cSem<«i». n r c 


•or 




JMi 


[>en;AJ rQutpfTk«nt And »upptx» 


OS 


So 




Aulo^notivY »lAmp«n95 


'1 1 


^1 


372! 


AirCra/t 


'2.9 


V 


3tf*l 


TrVphotv «nd tri«grAph jippArdtu» 


-3 0 



rKt<i>w >r»«>rr(Mvvmrnt Srtvkvrn t'*7S*r>d I*>d0. and r*t< 
4 5f.«*th SfrM.rrn 19*5 »n<* 1<*S0 It tn<Kid<» thr** 
s %.»JA.Trn» S t>,' vkh«cS th« 10 incuitr^ thgit w<f< 

A"S»n» ,S <»i;St o! {h< 10 ur9<»t ir>du»trK» iKown in 
^^u**-. >rttf vk-<tc *iiK»i,»t*d^mon«};h< 10 induslr*<» ihdl 

tfxi ;i*0 ♦ffm.mn twoJ. onSy On< mduktrv fIfCt»on< 



Corrpon<nt» n < c j{>P«jirrd in thr«« Coiumn» In 
oth«r word», AltSough tndu»tr*<» th«; rmptoyed con>p>*r 
Atfvcfy Urg<numb<r»of wcrk«t»in 190OKM}9*>n«dmo*t 
•ntot^I employment. iN«ir rAteofgrowthwAicon^KJerAbty 
betow th«i of vTvaUer indu»trtei Thuv th« «W<rront< 
ConncCtot» industry, wh*Ch rAnnrd 40th tn total cmptoy 
ment Among :h* 52 indu»tnr» »tud»rd (vr« Tab^ 5). 
xKteved IS* htgSctt growth r jtr between 1975 *nd 1 WO 
07\ percent) TKecrownt jindc!osur<tindu»trv. who*e 
pnmATy product i» bortW CAp* and top Jind }»t crownt. 
ranked 49th tn total empV>yment tn 1900. and achieved 
an rmpioyment growth rate ot 359 percent dunr>g thi4 
period 
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BV INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT. AND BY GRO^^H RAT^^^ 
NEW YORK STATE 



Employment 



IfKrcAVr in 
fmpJoyment 
I97S 1980 



Growth rate 
1975 1960 
(percent) 



PSol03r«{>h< equipment and 
«upplic»N78 J 00) 

EJ*C 

rquipmcnf (47^) 

R4dx> tnd TV C<ynmun<atiOn 
«^urpmcnt* (40.500> 



pf»nt»f>g»(2S300> 
At»»MH «?2.70O> 



hI*tf*fon^^ comporwnti 
To«Vi prrpiAra:x>nj 



Radto and TV COmmufbCatKm 
rqurpmcnf (8.400) 



1 £>«:tron< computing 
equipment^ (7.700) 

Ekctronic component*. 
C (4.700) 

Photography equipment 
»uppl>e»* (4^) 

CommcrCi^J lithography 
pnniing* <3 600) 

Computer programming 
ind ioi'.M^itr* (2,300) 

PrrKxScaJ** (2.700) 



Current carrying wirir>g 
(2.700) 

SurgKTal and medicol 
>rL»trufr>ent» (J 600) 

Sem<ondwctOr* and 
rrlAied de^-Xes* 
(1^) 



Elec tronic connectors 
; (370 9) 

j CrOwTu »7vi closure* 

I (358 8) 

i Computer programming 

' and software* (201 7) 

FIukI rioter* and counting 
d*v<e» (I6a I) 

I 

I MedKinab a,yj botan 
j <*l» (125J> 

• Pr»rT\arv batter>et. dry 
; and wet (60 I) 

i X r«v apparatus and 
I ^VctromedKa] equip 
ment (50 7) 

j Electronic Compor^nts. 
1 n ec (4«9) 

[ EJectr< lamps (47 7) 



Environmental controls 
(38 8) 



Indjtlrv .ncKided amortg the top 10 .n 
induttrv .* iiyhxJed among the top 10 in 



arK>tSer Cate90fv 
two other categories 
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Table 6 shows tor hrgh t*<^hnok>gv mdustti^s jr> New 
Vork SiJteihc number oi esiablishmenis covered urxkf 
Ihe New York StJie Unemployment Ir>surar>ce Law m 
1<>80. t heir aver age c mpJoyrr * »\J . a nd J he a ver ^ge week V 



earnings o( ihetr employe** Nearly ont Kail ot the firms 
were m OfJy two Industrie* perxxJiCdl* arxi commercial 
bthographic pnr^tir^ 



TabW 8 NUMBER OF REPORTING ESTABUSHMENTS. AVERAGE EMPLOYMEm 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WORKERS 
HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRIES 
NEW YORK STATE. 1900 



SIC .OsV 



Ir^dustry 



Report ir>g 
estabbshments 



Average 
cmpioyrrtent 
(000-s) 



Average 
wecWy 
earrurtgs 



'^21 
.>752 
2S.9 

2? "9 



.^0 



30:4 



Pertodicals 

Ccmrvercial lithography printing 
Industrial >nor9dn>C cHemiCals. r> e c 
Biok>g>cal products 
Med)Cinals and botanK.als 

Toilet prep«sr<^iK>r>s 

i •dustrial organic C hernials, n e C 

Aq»> uitur.\l cr>. ruCals. nec 

ltH>' t > and s<f»\lants 
•wjtomotK e >;eirnpings 

< xMns arvd ck»ures 

C 'ri>ttK>n m^hmt-ry 

M"«'inq m.^chintty 

r.H>o products rnachinery 

Sp^fia! irvdustr, machir>ery, rv e c 

Gc'i*ral rvdustnal fTWKhmery. n e c 
Tic tromc COfrputing equtpm«nt 

oies arxJ balances, except laboratory 
O'Ke rrv^chln€^ n e c 
$-,itc gi-ar and switchbotird apparatus 

!n S.s'Mal cotitr'jis 

v^* «.rrKj 4^pp^ratus elcctrJC 

t U^-'c lamps 

Curren: C arrvinjj wirmg devKCS 
Nofvcnr'cnt carrying wiring devices 

Res>dcntioi ligh" ng tixtvires 
Vehicular l>ghttng equtpment 
P'>orH/graph records video 
Tclep-^orve and seiegraph apparatus 
RadK> and TV communication equipment 

StfTKondumts arvd related devices 

Electronic connectors 

Eiecjronrc components, n e c 

PnmAry battcr>tfs dry and wet 

X ra\, apparatus and electromedical equtprT>ent 



7M 


268 


V«9 


l.SU 


255 


369 


' 40 


47 


495 


14 


07 


256 


12 


08 


383 


109 


118 


470 


52 


95 


531 


18 


06 


375 


40 


07 


342 


6 


35 


5S4 


4 


04 


350 


27 


I 6 


330 


S 


01 


2% 


71 


26 


342 


81 


43 


348 


;5 


5C 


386 


83 


472 


525 


5 


06 


300 


24 


20 


241 


47 


27 


283 


42 


39 


384 


6 


05 


396 


IS 


13 


292 


57 


12 8 


273 


22 


42 


363 


I4S 


39 


243 


9 


07 


286 


138 


41 


388 


28 


50 


623 


213 


405 


390 


45 


153 


420 


5 


08 


255 


236 


14 2 


269 


6 


08 


333 


19 


1 6 


333 



' cnc of tat»i<f 
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I*W*8 NUMBLROf RLFK)RTING tSTABLlSHMENTS. AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WORKERS 
HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRIES 
NEW YORK S FATE Commu^J 



SlC<od# 



Irtdusiry 



Repwrnng 
■esiablishm«ni» 



Average 
(000$) 



Average 
weekly 
edrr\tn9s 



3713 
3715 
3721 
3764 
3769 


Truck jnd bus bod)e$ 
Truck irAtlers 
Aircraft 

SpACe propuls»on unii* and parts 
Space veh)cle equipmenl r^ r c 


27 
6 
5 
3 
7 


08 
05 
227 
1 7 
01 


S263 
273 
510 
472 
426 


3811 
3822 
3823 
3824 
3825 


Er^ne«nr>9 and sc*eniif>c insirumenis 
EnvironmenMl conlroJs 
Procet* coniroJ imirumenis 
Fluid merer* and counnr>9 dewrs 
Instrumenij to measure elecir>cuv 


73 
23 
35 
12 
SO 


113 
I 1 
39 
03 
36 


447 
255 
337 
287 
330 


3829 
38*^2 
3841 

m? 

3843 


MeaSunr>9 and coniroJhng devxe*. n e c 
Opj>cal msirumenij and ler«e* 
Sur9>caJ and medical irutrumenis 
Surgical appliances and supplies 
Denial rquipmeni and supplies 


S4 
65 
71 
120 
37 


29 
2 7 
64 
5 I 
20 


308 
322 
250 
281 
322 


3861 
7372 


Photographic equipment and supplies 
Computer orogramming and sofrware 


127 
314 


78 1 
42 


497 
428 




S2 High technology industries 


5^ 


407 7 


429 




Ail nvsnufactunng 
Durable goods 
Nondural^lc goods 


32 967 
10.871 

22 096 


1.450 9 
746 1 
704 9 


355 
385 
322 




All private s^^iot 


409^ 


5.858 7 


302 



Establishments covered bv the New York Stale Ur^employment lr\surance La' 
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Average Weekly Earnings in High-Technology Industries 
in New York State 



AVERAGE vw««Wy eamingi <rf emp»oy«« in 
the »« Urgwt high technoloa' »nAi»tnt» 
w«rc htghcr th^n comp*r«bl< cwmngt of 
workers in ftQ rnanuf«ctum>3. And m aJI pnv»tc 
sector induttnet (*t« Ch^rt 3) Of the wx Urgest 
induttrics, wceMy <vnm9» of the worker* «vcri9ed 
the mo«t for dectrooK computv^g tqiflprrwnt ($S2S) 
and the leMt for commercMi bthographic pnntvig 
(S369) Of the S2 high-technology mdu»tne&.w«kV 
eaiT)in9» averaged highest m idephone arxl 
graph appAcatus {^i62Z) arxl V>west m office ma- 
ch>ncs. n c c {$24IXfo0owedck)eeVbvrei UttHi 
hghtmg fixture* ($20) (see T«ble 6) Despite 
generally above average pay sc^let for tpec4r 
ocCupatKXtt, weekJy earrunga » 1 7 high technolos^ 
fields averaged less than the average m an private- 
sector industne* This may be a furKtion of the 
occupatior%«] mix m these mdustnes. 

In most cases, industries m which kMwcr average 
weekV «ain»ngs were received by workers em- 
ployed relativtV few workers With exceptions of 
noocunent carrying wirjng devices, electronic com- 
ponents, n e c. surreal appharKes and supplies; 
and surgical and medical irwtruments. these m- 
dusirie* employed fewe* than 5.000 workers. O 



Chwt 3. AVC9UQE WEEKLY CAH NINQt: 
» LAMQCtT HIOH-TCCHNOLOOY INOUrmtCt 
» ALL $2 HIOH-TCCHNOLOOY MOUrnDCf 

> ALL lAANUf ACTURINQ 

> ALL PMIVATC tCCTOII INDUmitCS 

HCWYORK tTATE 
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Geographic Distribution of High-Technology Industries 
in New York State 



ALTHOUGH th«re wa$ jome high technology 
octivitv in each o( th* jiaie'j (mi)Oi rrwtroixtiitdn 
4rrjsasd4ffin«-d Wk>si and jhown ontiv n^apon 
page 20. nwAiuntd in terms o( empJosment a$ <» p«rc ent 



oi labor force, the concentration was Keavxst m three • 
EJin9hamion(2l 6 percent) Pou9hkeeps>e(2l 4 percent), 
and Rochester (J9 0 percent) 



Area 

Nevk York City 
Remainder of state 



Defined at 

Bronx. Kings New York. Queerxs. arvi Rvhmond counties 



Al^^nv Schtdy TrOy AJhany. Montgomery. Rensselaer Saratoga, and Schenectady count* 
Binghamton (NY porl)on) Brcx>me And Tioga count>es 



Butidio 

Nrtss^^u Suffolk 



Erw and Nvagara counties 
Chemung County 
Warren and Washington counties 
Nassau and SuKoSk counties 



NWhurgh Mkddleios^n Orangv County 
Poughkeepsie Dutchess County 



Rochester 
Syracuse 

UtK-o 

Brtlam e of state 



Livingston Monroe. Ontario. Orleans, and Wayne counties 
Madison Onondaga, arvd Osu^go counties 
Herkimer and Oneida counties 

Allegany 'Cattaraugus. Cayuga. Chautauqua. Chenango. Chnton. Co- 
lumbia. Cortland. Delaware. Ewex. Franklin FuUon Genesee. Greene. 
Hamilton Herkimer JeHcrson. Lewis. Otsego. Putnam. Rockland. St 
Lawrence. Schoharie. SchuyWr. S*neca Steuben. Suffolk. SuUrvin. 
Tiosa Tompkins. Ulster. Westchester Wyoming, and Yates counties 



In fhtf Bir^gKamton ^tfA (New S'ork portion) high 
rochnolcKjv fmploynvni is. one* ntrated in three in 
^luitrtei elecfri.)r»>c computing equipment (S!C 3573) 
rad>o iod TV communication equipment (SiC 3662) 
and phofographtr equipment and supplies (SiC 3661) 
Near'v all high tec hnok>gv )obi in the Poughkeepsie area 
were IP the electronic computing equipment (SIC 3573) 
nr f\ wmt. onductors and related dewKes iSlC "^674) 
fi»«ld\ In thf Rochester area PKotographic equipment 
and MippVs (SIC 3661) ai counied for neariv' eight of 
10hi9ht»xhr>oiociy;obi The next largest mdustnes 
in this .'trea w» re rddio and TV communtcation k quipment 
(SIC 3662) and process control inittumenti (SlC 3S23) 



As shown in Table 9 and Map I. employment in high 
technok>3y industries as a percent of labor force in the 
other 10 areas ranged from 0 9 percent in Albany 
Schenectady Troy to 6 0 percent m Nassau Suffolk h 
should be noted that the percentage reported for the 
Albany Schenectady Troy area is smaD mainjy because 
the General Electix installatioru m the area were not 
included afTKing high technology industries wtth long 
term growth potential 
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Wuhtlwexi. plK>n of N«^v YofkCitv.dffuswiihUiige 
number of ►obs m h>3h l«rhfx>Jo9v tndustites (Rochester 
jnd Nassau Surtolk) had low«i unem. :iVT>«nl rates 
than did iha slate a> a whole m 1980 Areas with many 



h»^ techftolo9y)ob*p<rc*pua.eg Binghamton.Poog.* 
keepste and Rochester, also had a tower jobkss rate in 
1980 These relattooships have held over the years (sec 
Table 9) 



Table 9 EMPLOYMENT IN HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRIES AS A PERCENT OF 
I ABOR FORCE, NUMBER OF HIGH TECHNOLOGY JOBS PER I.OOO POPULATION 
ANb UNEMPLOYMENT RATES. NEW YORK STATE AND SELECTED AREAS 
1980 



Bin^hanrilon <N Y portion) 

P<Hi<ihk*»epsie 

R\>che>icr 

Na»ju Suffolk 

Ui<a 

NIW YORK SlAir 

BaiaiK e o} stale 
Ouffak) 
SyTdiuW 
Gleni Falls 

Newburgh MiddTelown 
Nev*.' York City (5 county) 
E}mira 

Albany Schenectady Troy 





- - — , 
Number ol 





Employment m 


K>bs tn high 




high technoio^ 


technoios^ 


UnemploymenI 


as percent o( 


industries per 


rate 


labor /orce 


1.000 






poputation 




21 6 


99 


6 I 


214 


94 


5^ 


190 


92 


60 


60 


30 


60 


S4 


23 


74 


SI 


23 


75 


42 


20 


66 


4 \ 




97 


4 \ 




73 


33 




88 


. i 




77 


7 




86 


22 




7.7 


09 




58 
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Cnan 4. PEPICCNT DItTftttUTtON 
NEW YORK STATE 




111 s 

N.I 



of .inptov-meni ihrcc areas Rochester, 
*Mit.«k .tiui New York Cily accounted for 
I'v* I 'ivv hi»jh technology )Obs in the state 



Id 'm '5 1 » n'M jblishmenls (reporting units), nearfy 
OIK h.ttfA».< * n New York City isc^ Chart 4b) 
Hit> I.I c<;. ^..ntroiion tA e«.t<ibli5>hincnts may be a 
tii w.Mi .'I fjct lhat high technology industries 
thi()i.,ih.jsit th»' >t.^ie otien h.ive administrative offKies in 
•h. ' xnA more ;mportAntlv. there are a few htgh 
tv<r.»...h I idiivtries> in the City characterized by A large 
mitnb r <^f »nMl establishments, e g commercial litho- 
'/'ip'- ' prin:iMq O^er one of every five high techrx>logy 
ext-t. ixhn^m's were located in Nassau Suffolk.withem 
plov't i ui 111 trie aircr.^ft industry (SIC 3721) accounting 
'of fn'tuly inn eout of every 10 high technology industry 
tot»> K,ult(» ,^nd TV communication equipment (SIC 
ifyt>2\ ltd eri^iiiuvring aruj scientific instruments (SIC 
Jiil 11 u-rrc .lUo prominent m the Nassau Suffc^k area 

1 h** < onvK'c'oble {iispanty in the distribution of high 
tet nrii'<^;y t Tpiovn^ent ,^nd establishments compared 
i:n rn» tl'vnhution of the civilian labor force. populdt>on 
aiicJ ui!<'»'r*'^vii.ent in New York State is highlighted m 
C'hart 4 iitd cvt.\i!ed «n Table 10 

' Hochvvtpf area had a coinmarvling 218 percent 
othwjh wi bro'o iv'ir'dustrv lobs m the state with only S 9 
jH^ue'ii >f laoiu force. S S percent of the population 
and » . pvf ent i>f the unemployed The BiT^ham»on 
auM 'N» w \'ork portion) with only I S percent ot the 
v:.«t.' v..^fH)i foiccond population arxJ I 2 percent o( the 
vt \ t > unen-ploved aci^ounted 'or 6 4 percent (A th» 
empJovn ent in it^h technology industries Similarly the 
f*oii<|hkot pvu .^rea with jiKt I 4 pe cent of the state's 
).»f' »r fof *• jiu, pi^ptilation .^nd 1 0 percent of the state's 
uneu 1.1/ yVyi aitouniod for S 6 percent of hjgh rech 
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IdbW 10 DlbrHllilJTIONOf HlCH TtCHNOLOGY EST ABUSHMENTS. HIGH TECHNOLOGY 
EMPLOYMENT. CIVIUAN LABOR FORCE. POPULATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 



NEW YORK STATE. 19« 
(PcrcenO 


Arfd 


1 

1 Reporting 
ments 


! High 
! technology 
1 employment 


Crvnlhtn 
Ubor 
forc« 


PopuUtion 


Unemptoy 
mem 


York SxdXt 


!00 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


N«fvwYork Cily 


46 6 


203 


38 ! 


403 


439 


Albany Sch^rvctady Troy 
Bif^jh^mion <N Y portion) 

Nassau Su'Wk 

Newburgh Mtddl^lown 

Pou3hKeep5v 

RocKe>ter 

Syta^use 

Ut>cd 


22 
1 1 
49 
01 
03 
2i 1 
08 
10 
48 
22 
12 


08 
64 

58 

02 
04 

19 0 
07 
56 

218 
30 
18 


4 7 
15 
72 
05 
06 
16 2 
1 4 
I 4 
59 
38 
1 7 


45 

15 
7 1 
06 
06 
14 8 
15 
14 
55 
37 
18 


37 
12 
93 
05 
07 
12 9 
1 4 
10 
47 
37 
I 7 




13 8 


K 1 


17 1 


16 7 


15 3 



Re«)<irdles$ o\ \\w numb«r ol Kigh lechnologv )ob$ in «n 
dTed \\vfs*t job> are concentrated m « limited number <A 
»Hlustn4^» For example, in the Binghamton, Pough 
Ueepsie 4^^d Kix heater areas, u^bere about one fifth of 
the labor force work in high technology industries, at 
kdst 80 percent of the high technology employees work 
m three irx^ustne^s (s«e Table 11) Even in the Buffak) 



area, which accounted for only 5 8 percent of the tcht m 
high' technology industne* in the state, three industney 
employed over 40 percent of th««e workers It woukl 
appear, therefore, that dominance of om or more htgh 
techrv^ogy irvJusint* ar>d km urtemployment rates go 
har>d in hjuvl in New York State 
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TaW* n LMPlOYMtNl AND NUMBER Of ESTABUSHMENTS OF THREE LARGEST 
HIGH TECHNOtOGY INDUSTRIES. NEW YORK STATE AND SELECTED AREAS. 1^ 



SIC 


Arc« «nd in<hi»trV 


Pon?ooo( 

employment 
in area 


Number 
of 

reporting 
estabTishmenti 


1 


Number 


Percent 




N«w York S(«lt 








3S73 
3662 


Pho(03(raph< equipment and tuOpfies 

Electronic computin9 equipment 

R*<lio and TV communicaiirn equipment 






127 
83 
213 




Total 


165,S00 


4a7 


423 




S9m York City 








2721 

2m 


Ptfriodtcats 

Commercial tlhographiC printing 
TOilet pf eparatioAt 






532 
992 

70 




Total 


42.500 


SI 3 


1^94 




AlbMy^ k«fi«ct*4yTroy 






2752 
3825 
2A33 


Commercial Mhographic prmtmg 
Insirumenlt 10 measure clectriaty 
MedicmaU and botarucals 






S2 
3 
I 




Total 


1.900 


SiO 


55 




BinshAmton (Nrw York ponkMi) 






J&73 
3662 
3861 


Electronic computmg equipment 

Radio and TV commurucatior. equipment 

Photographic equipment and supplies 






3 
4 

7 




Total 


21.000 


802 


14 




Buffftto 








2«69 
3465 
3622 


Industrial Organic chemicals, n e c 
Automotive stampings 
Industrial controls 






12 
1 

11 




Total 


9,700 


411 


24 




Elmir* 








3721 
3662 
3569 


Aircraft 

Rad>o and TV communication equipment 
General industrial macKirvery. n e c 






I 
1 
1 




Total 


800 


S30 


3 




Glena FaIU 








m\ 
2752 
2869 


Surgical and nncdKal instruments 
Commercial lithographic printing 
Industrial inorgawc chemicals, n e c 






$ 
S 
1 




Total 


nd 


969 


11 



28-768 0 - 84 - 12 
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J«)j!r.Vri'^*\^*^"^^' ANt)m;Mftli«l)» l-STABUSHMtNTS Of THRET LARGEST 

f flCH UCHNOLOGY INDUSTRIES. NtW YORK STATE WD SEUCTEOaMAS Conr^H^d 



SIC 
code 



3sn 



7M* 

37IS 



Number I PtfTctnt" 



Numtwr 
of 



N s^*<r<fc 



AiTCr«fr 

R«Ao «nd TV communicttion «quiport«nl 
En^ntfofvg «Ad KientifiC instrurn«nit 

To(*I 



To«Wl pr*p«r«lion» 

tndudral ov^anc ch«m«c^», n t c 

Truc>itr*iWr4 



To<*l 



43^ 



1^ 



EJecirwvtc cooiptvwnt*. n e c 
To(*l 



S49 



t67 



3 

90 

m 



3^)6? RmIm) «nd TV commumcition e<]uip«n«ni 
3^3 Ptocm control iAs(rum«nts 

Toi^ 



37 
1) 
4 



3622 RddiO *nd TV cofTunumc*r<or> tqurpm«nt 
3644 Noncurrent Cdrry)rv9 uAring d«v>c«« 
3^1 Surreal »nd rnrdK:*! in«trvm«n(s 

Toi*l 



9.100 



733 



13 
1 
4 



Uik* 

R<vd>0 4nd TVc(XTtmui^>c«(ion«Quipfn«nt 
3573 Elecuon< compuitrv9 equrpm^ni 
3679 Elecrr(xv< comp<ywni». ft • c 



5A00 



723 



17 o 
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.d».>:jy ii. th* >{Jt* i;)l»oii>yf jpht*. I'tjuiiJink'nt and 

,11 .ndu>try cWvUuni^. computin9 e^u>pm«n(. was 
•i>. I IV t'ritijt^'d in .1 ly on' at^a but R^ny oi the 
-a \\u (Kiu^tiv v*.«r* in th< Btnghamion iN Y 

i.t a I.) .i i\,v.ijSkivj>su .irCJS The U;9«st siiv^fi 
^Hai **..»> Nit»v.i^ SuttuiK !or the state * third Liigcst 

»,h t* t hn*»iO*jv industfv rjdio a»d TV twommunn. Jtton 
rt;t.i,itju ui Th\ Svr.li. use Rvx.hii:ster jrxl UtKa Rwrru* 
iiejs jnd New York City atso Had substar^tiat employ 



nwnt «n indii&try Period<als. ;he fourth iargvit hitjh 
teihrK>i^>3y luduitrv. vwas concentrated m New York 
City Ccmnierv lal hthocjrapKiC p* intir^. the fifth br^est. 
was also concentrated in New York City, but ru>t to the 
Mm< «x!en: Nearly all )ob» in :h« a»hf^ aircraft ir^duStry . 
sixth largest, v^ere irt N«iau Suffolk The geographK 
dtstrihulKin .tU 52 high iechtK>io9v {rvdustr»es that .ire 
considered tu have a h^sh poten:ial <or growth ar>d 
development m New York Stale i» shown in TaWe 12 
Areas ate listed by employment v^ithtn each irvdusiry. 
largest ftrsi Q 
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Ch^rt s KMnovMeMT OP mecTeo MiOM-TecMMOLOoy inoust^es 

New YORK tTATe. IMO 



»*«OTo<MA^M< towwwirr amo »u^^utt MCfnomc eotrnmno couirMcirr 
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r*tw l> t.tCx.HAPHU C<;nCKSTRATION OF REPORTING ESTABUSHMENTS AND 
WOHKIKS W »{JCH TECHNOLOCV WDUSTRlES. NEW' YORK STATE. 1960 



Reporting 
r«r«bli&hmcnt» 



Sutrwtd* 



Roc Vii^-r 
N,-^. YofW Ci:v 



S3 
27 
32 
7 
39 



tlrt-Tron< conpuriTv; rqotpmcn: 

R*<i<<» Jfvi r\ (o'^'rfnurKajton rqutpm«n! 

N.-v.. No*«^ C.:v 
S Yc>»» C'tv 



83 
3 

27 
4 

213 
90 
12 
13 
2 
41 

711 
532 

I.SM 
992 
296 
82 



47:200 



40^ 



26JO0 
2S-S00 



22.700 



4S 
4 

21 



IS»0 



B«rv.'va~^H>n tN Y pOf'tonl 
N<w'.. Ci'v 



236 
92 
U 
SI 

17 



!4^ 



N.^^vsL. Suffolk 



S7 
24 
17 



Nrv. Yt>f( Cny 



109 
70 
20 
4 

78 
36 
1 



11^ 
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12 ctooRAmc concintkation of re?ortinc establishments and 

uORKERS LS hiCh technology industries, new YORK STATE Contm *d 



SIC 



tiviutlry It* 



R«pcxtir>g 
c«l*bb»hmcnts 



StAtffWldt 

cfnploynicnl 



SfTW York CiTy 

Sur9<A! »nd mrdK-a! mttrumcnO 
CWru Fa&> 

S«N* York CiTy 
Nasmu SutfoCk 

G»rr^<f^ irtdu>trtAl "nucStftcf^, ft * C 

TelrP^or* ^rki rr>rgrAph «pp*r*Tu» 
Vofk Citv 

IfxJjktfuI iV>f9»ftiC c!vr\»c*b. ft * C 

N,^ Vofk C»»y 

S^rCu} »rvdu>try macSirvrrv ft r c 
RocK*»ief 

SvfJCUVf 

Co*nPt.J*f t>'09'*'*>rr>*'^ *ft<J »o*Tw4r» 
No*' Yofk Citv 

Pv>fx>9f»f>S rrcofd» vkJ*o appataIu* 
N*^*' V otk C>'v 
Nd»v»u SutloTK 

Ptc<e%\ control iftHrurrieftr* 
Ro<S<«rf 
BcHa>o 

t'>du»tna] con: row 

Sftsvtu Sutfoik 

Rc»Kicnt»AJ tighttr^ fixture* 
Key*- York Ctty 

NikfcSAU Sutfo^t 

IftHrurnent* to measur* rJrCtncity 
AJ;>or>v $<S<neclady Trov 



S2 
13 
12 

71 
5 
4 

120 
17 
28 
!0 

75 
S 

2S 
9 

40 

12 

81 
10 
2 

22 
1 

314 

139 

138 
103 
IS 

35 
4 
4 

42 

11 
6 

7 

145 
87 
32 

50 
32 
3 



9^ 
6.400 

S.IOO 

S.OOO 
5.000 
4.700 
4^ 

4^ 
4^ 

4.100 

3.900 
3.900 

3.900 



IS 



4 
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r»W* 12 GLOOKAniR eONCtNTKATlONOr REPORTJNGESTABUSHM£>fTS AND 
WORKERS IN HIGH TtCHNOLOG^i INIXiSTRIES NEW YORK STATE Contino«<J 



Sic 

code 



Industry And *rra 



Reporting 
rstabltshuncnts 



StttrwKW 
employment 



Auioooir*,*- $tamp<'>34 6 3 500 

VXKi 1 

i329 MedMifing Afxi conuotiir^ devKrS n « c S4 2.900 

NdkVAj Su}to^>( 18 

Nifvw Ywk C»:y 14 

3«>!j Sw^TcS9tfar and Swrtchbo-ard appardtuS 47 2,700 

Nassau Suttolk 12 

Jli.'i? Opikca; 'n%:fum«rnis and lenses ft> 2.700 

BuHak> 2 

Nassau Surtoiv 23 

RocVs:.f 10 

NfVktn.!gS M«idletown 3 

No* YoTK City 13 

Food prcxiiKis TvacKinery 71 2.600 

No* S'otK City 25 

Byrtaio 12 

Nassau Sutfo^V 12 

Ot;>f * ma*' ntnes n<c 24 2.000 

Nru Yf>fk Ci;y 10 

Denta! «^QUipmon: and suppl«es 37 2.000 

N.^ YorK C.!v 17 

RocS<ps!»-: 1 

Bu'talo 5 

Na^vid Sutiolk 11 

J'oi Spac* p'opu is on units and parts 3 1.700 

3S31 ConS!;uc'K>'> macSmery 27 1.600 

VjKa 2 

Rcx''vs:«rr 4 

3693 X rav apparatus and <Jectromeo<Al «juipment 19 1.600 

Bu*ta^. I 

Nassau Sutfdk 8 

SyTdC-S*' 1 

3641 E:.X!r*c ^^Tips 15 1 300 

Nfv* V OIK City 5 

3822 £n\Aronr>en:ai conrrols 23 1. 100 

Nassau Sut^olK 10 

RocSeste' 2 

U'^a 1 
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Ut>W U GEOGRAPHiC CONCINIRAUON OF REPORTINC ESTABLISHMENTS AND 
WORKERS LN HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRIES. NEW YORK STATE Cont.nued 



SIC 
codv 


Industry «nd >rca 


j Reportir>9 
1 cst«bti*hmcnts 


StatewKlr 
cmpioyrr>cnt 




MrdvCtOAli and bQlan»c*l* 
Albany ScK<nectddy Troy 
Newtniri^h Middl«iown 




aoo 


3678 


EJecrronic conneCrort 
New York Citv 


2 


aoo 




Pnmafy bdttrnes dry and wrl 




800 


3713 


Truest and »>uj bodto 
No*. York OX\ 
Nas&au SuftoJW 


I 


800 




AdScsTvrs and vealanlt 
N<u' York City 
Nas&au SuHoJk 
BuHaio 


] 


TOO 




Veh»f uLar l»9hhng t>quipfT>«nt 
SvraCus* 


I 


700 


2S3\ 


Btolo^aJ products 
Butlalo 

Nassau Sutfolk 


'I 


700 


2870 


A^K'uHuraJ cherrvicali. n c c 

Rochester 
N^%^ York C.tv 


IS 

\ 


600 


3576 


Scales arxi tvaUrtces rxcept Uboralory 
NevL York Cits 


1 


600 


3623 


Wcldtng apparatus rlectnc 

YOTH ^Ity 


6 


500 


3715 


Truck trailers 

Sewburgh M<Jdletown 




500 


34^6 


Cro^*.■ns arxi closures 
New York Ctty 




400 


3824 


Fluid meters »nd coun:tr>g devKes 
Nassau Suffolk 




300 


3S32 


Mtmrvg rT%acfvnefy 




too 


3769 


Space veh»c»e equiprnent. n e c 




100 
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Appendix A 



SIC 
Cod« 



Iftduttiy Thi« *nd Dcfiniiion 



2721 Pr nodical* r^iHUhins. F^lblUhm9 And Printins 

EstaMiihrrvrnts pnmartiy tn^^d in pyWjsKjng pmodicals or m preparing puWishing. and printing 
perKxi»cais Thri€ rstdW«shmenls carry on the vdnouf operations r^etsary for {S$uir>g perxxitcals. but 
nvay or may rK>t perform t^v own ponting 

2752 CommcrCikI Pnntms. Uthographtc 

E4tdWi»Kmentsprimari>yer>9A9ed in printing by the titKogrdph< proce»» The greater part of the work 
in this industry is performed on a K>b or Custom basis, byt in some cases hthogriphed caterKiars, map* 
poster*, decakomaruas. etc are made for sale Offset printing, photo-offset pnnting, »nd photottho 
graphing are also irvKided in jh»s irxiustry 

2S19 lr>du»(nA] irtorsamc Ch«fnicals. Not Ek«wh«r« CUMificd 

Establishments primariiy engaged in manufacturing iitdustnal Cftemicais, r>ot ebewhere classified 
Important prod\>ctsof this industry iTKJudeirwrgaruc sahsof sodium (excfuding refmed sodium chJorxie), 
potassium alu-ninum calcium chromium magr»es»um, mercury, r«ck«l, silver, tin. tnorgantc compounds 
>uch as alums calcium carb«i< hydrogen peroxide, sodium siltcate, ammonia compourxls (except 
Vrtili/t'rs) rare earth metal salts and elemental bromir^e, fluorine, »odir>e, phosphorus, and alkah metals 
(vodmrn fx>tas«um. hthium etc ) 

2831 Biological Products 

EsldWuhments primariK engaged in the productKJn of bactenal ar*d virus vaccine, toxoids arxJ 
anaknjous products (such as altergenK extracts), serums, plasmas, arxJ other bkxxi derivatives for 
hurnfln or vet«frinary use 

Medicinal Chemicals and Botanical Products 

Ex'jWishments primarily engaged in 1 1) manulacturirYgbuIkorganiC arxJ iryjrganic rr^edicinal chemicals 
and '^eir derivfiives and (2) processing (grading gnrxir^ arxJ mulhr>g) bulk botanical drugs and herbs 
Ejtdl .■vSmcnts primarily er>gaged in manuf»ctunr>g or isolating basic vitamins and «$olatir>g active 
m«'du nai pr ipaK such as alkoloids from botanical drugs and herbs are also ir>cluded in this industry 

2M4 Perfume*. Co«fTvetic». and Other Toilet Preparation* 

t iUMishmcnts prlman^ engaged in manutactunng perfunves tnatural arvj synthetic), cosrr^tics ar%d 
oihuM 'oile: pr»parat>ons This industry also includes estaWshments primarily engaged in blendir>g ar%d 
omfH -ncimg perfumi- bases and those rrvanufactunng shampoos aryj shavir>g products, whether from 
Mwr or >ynt^.»'tlC detergents 

2669 Induct nal Orgrnic Chemical*. Not Ei*«wh«r« Cla**ifi«d 

Estabhihmonti priman^f engaged in rrvanutactunnq jr*dustnai organic chemicals, not elsewhere 
t lassiSed Important products of this industry include noncycfic organic chemicals such as acetic 
V. hk>r(.>acetK adtpic formic oxaln. and tartaric acidf aryj their metallic salts. chk>ral, jorrrvdtdehyde an J 
metSviamine 12} solvents ^uch as amyl. butyl. arxJ ethyl akohots. methanol, amylc. butyW acetates ethel 
»'tKcr ethylene g)ycol ether and diethylen* glycol ether, acetone, carbon disulfide and chlor\natvxi 
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Industry Thk and Definition 

Induttnal Or9*»»k CK«n«c^ Nol D.«wlm» CU«d6«l (co«fim.«|) 

sokems ,uch « carbon t.tfchtofKk. perchiocoethykn. *nd tncWorothyienr. (3) poJyhydnc »k:ohoU 

materwilJ such a) coumarm, methyl »ahcyUt«. saccK^nn*. ctral. CktroodUI HmthctiC oer«nx>i looon* 
IT^"^; <5) rubber proc.«»n9 ch,m.cab .uch « .ccekrttor. and .nt^'xS^tT 

both cv^l< .rvd acycbc. (6) pU»t<«er J. both cyck and 

.nhydrKie. aAp^ acKl Uunc acKi. oWk acnl, .ebacK: acxi. and »t..nc aod: (7)^yXteT«»K^ 

po*yhydnc ^ohoU and jaity and other actdb 

28W Pesticide* and AsTMruhurd ChemicW*, Not Eteewhere rimWiiJ 

Estibh»hmcni» primarify engaged m the formuUt»on and preparatxm o( re*iyto-u« »»icultural aryj 
household pes, control chem<ab. .ncJud-ng m.ectK:Kle». fun^ and ^rnhKO^T^^ 
chem^als or concemraies. and the productwn of concentrate* raqu« hmher procewing before 
;.se ^ agrKTuliural pestKTKie* Th» .nduatry abo mcJude* €»tabUhment. pnmariJy en<»»d in 
n^nuJactunng or formuUt.ng agrKuliural chem<ab. not ekewhere cUMrfkd. tuch m mm«Vu«:e 
elements and sod conditioners 

289] Adhesive* and ScaLanta 

EsiaN..hmeni» pr,mart}y engaged in mamilactunng mdustnal and houMhoId adhe*K«s. ^ calking 
.omporvnis. sealants, arxi hnokum. tJe. and Oibber cements from vegetable, anmal. or sinthetic 
pl^iKi materia.'*, purchased or produced m the same cstabhs^vnent 

34^ Automotive Stampings 

Esiabiishments primarily engaged in manufactunr>g automotive atampmgs. such at body parts, hubs 

ond tnm 

3**6 Cro«kna and Closure* 

Esiabhshnr^rnis primarily engaged >n manufactunng bottle caps, metal >ar crowm* and tops. 
^1 Construction Mftchinery and Equipaieni 

EsiaNishments primarily engag^ ,n manufactunng heavy macKincTV and equ^wnent used by the 
construction .ndustrie* such as buHdoi^r*. concrete mixer*, crane*, except mdustruJ plant type 
dred^n^ machinery, pavers, and power shovet* 

3532 Mining Machinery and Equipment. Except Oil FMd M^hmery mmI EqutpiMnc 

Esiabfishments primarily engaged in manufactunng heavy machincTV and equipment used by the 
mining industry such a* coaJ breakers, mine car*, mmerat ckanmg m*chincrv concentrahon 
machinery, core dnlls coal cutters, portable rock dnlb. and rock cmshmg machimry 

3551 Food Producta Mach 

Establishment* primarily engaged in manufactunng nwchinery for use by the food products and 
bevet Age manufactu ring industries .n the preparation, canning, or p^cka^ng of food product*: fcnd part* 
and attachments for such machinery 
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SIC Indutiry TItk and Definition 

Code 

aS59 Special InouHry Mathmerv. Not EWcwhere ClM*i6ed 

Esiabhshmenti prtmArOy vnga*)*^ manuf*ctur»ng special industry machinery, not elsewhere 
cfa»»i(ivd vuch ds smelting and refmrna equipment. cen>ent making, clay working cotton gmning. glass 
making, hat making incandescent limp making leather working, paint making, rubber working. c»gar 
and cigarette making tobacco ^wking shoe nvaking. and stone working machinery 

3569 General Induatrial Machmery ai>d Equipment. Not EU«wh«fe Claaalfied 

Establishments pnmarl^ engaged «n manufacturing rr^chmery. equipment, and components for 
qeneral industrial use. *nd for which no special cbssification is provided in the Swndord IruSusinol 

Oassificoifon Manual 

3573 Electronic Computing Equipment 

EstaWishmvnts pr^maT^^ vngaged in manufacturmg electron>c computers and peripheral equipment 
dfxl or ma)ork>gKdl components intended for use »nelectronic computer systems Inchided are 9«n«*» 
putpCKc vlectronK analog computers, electrons: d>gital computers, mihtary. ruggedized. and special 
pjrpoe computers The elecironK computers may be used for data processing or n%*y be incorporated 
J. component V of control equipmenj for indust rial use. dnd as components of equipment used m weapons 
and .xeapons systems space and ocearx>graphK: expioratK)n, transportation and other system* 
n^itron^^ voT^puier s^^ierr^s contain h»gh speed anthmetK and program control units, onlrne 
in(<>rm<»tK>n storage devtces input output equipn>cnt. terminals, data communKation device*, and 
punched card ^^quipment Examples o* input/output equipment are converters (card and/or tape). 
re.wJers and pt nters Examples of storage devKes are magnet* drums *nd disks. magnet»c core* ind 
"w>gnvT.c film memof*v In addition ro providing technical n^anuals necessary for the operation and 
n .i.nit-nani » .»J the equipment, establishment s.n this industry usually furn»h general purpose computer 
progMm. mkJ t>aSK operating systenu prograrr^ needed for ettecttve use of the computer system 
Establ1^hments primarily producing rebuJt electronic computer* are also included in this industry 

357G Scales and Balance*. Encept I aboratory 

EstaWiihmt-nts pnmoniy vn^ag^-d in rr^anufacturing weighing and force measuring machine* a-jd 
devKesotall ivpes except tht,^e legarded as scientific apparatus for Uboratory and experimental work 

3579 Office Machines. Not EUe^'here ClaasEfied 

EsMblishmvnt primarily engaged in n\anufacturing office machines and devKes. not ebewhere 
cla^sif'»^d in th«> Standard tndu^tnol Oossikaton MoniKJi 

3613 SwUchgesr and Switchboard Apparatus 

Em iW^shmonisprimarilv engaged in manufacturmgswitchgearandswitchboardapparatus Important 
products of mis industry include power switches, circuit breakers, power switching equipment and 
simiLv switchgear foi 9«f>eral industrial application, switchboard! and cubicle*, control snd metering 
pdn<»ls power fuv mountings and similar suntchboard apparatus and supphes 

3622 Industrial Controls 

EstaNi^hm^nis prima v engaged .n manufact unng ir^tor start ers and controllers, c ontrol accessories, 
electronic con'rols and other industrial controls 
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SIC 

lmki»tfy ThU mnd Definition 



3423 Wridins App«ratu«, El«ctric 

E*tabJ»hm«nt» pr,m*rUy engaged tn manufactunng »I«tnc bolb*. tub« «nd rdat«d hahi ^ 
Imporlanl products of th» industry mchid* incAivWrm fiu^J; i !^ ^ »Ourc*» 

3643 CurTent<:»rryins Wirios D«vic«« 

3644 NoncurTrn|.C«rTvins Winns Devices 

9ro6.cn oi ,h.s .ndu.try .rKMe conduit, and fittmg.. decrrKaJ .n^^J^.^^rXt^n 

e.cep. porcel^n .nsula.ors and ^ «sulato«, o.,^, ^ch and ^box.*::^;^^:;^^^' 

3645 R»»Ki«nti«l Elect nc Ush' Fixtum 
fiK^S^o'^tTa^bli"'"'"'"'' ^'"~^'«^»-n9r«KlentialeltctrKhshfr-,fiKtur.^ 

3647 VehicuUf tightins Equipment 

EiiaN^hnKni* pnmardy engaged m manufactunng vthKr.dar lighting •qu;p»T>«ni 
3652 Phonograph Record* and IVe-recorded Magnetic Tape 

^^^tabhshments pr«nanly engaged « manul^tunng phonograph record, and pre recorded magnetK 

3661 Telephone and Ttlegraph App*ratua 

Estabhshmenis primartV engaged m manufactunng wire telephone and telegraph eoummeni and oarti 
wpecalV designed for telephone ^nd telegraph use y«pne<iu.pmeni. and parts 

3662 RadK> and Televi^on Trananutting. Siy^aling. and Detection Equipment and AppTatua 

EstaWtshnr^nts pr^marJy engaged m manufactunng (1) rad« and tekv«K>n broadcatting equipment 
(2) electro commun<arK>n5 equipment and parts, except telephone and telegraph, (3) eSciro^ki 
detection apparatus. I^h, and heat em»aK>n operating apparatus, ob^t^tect^on I^,t^ onS 
nav^tK>naI electron^ equ.pment. and aucraft and mis*Je control systms. and (4) h^ enS^ mVk^ 
accelerator systems and equipment detigned and sold as a compU* package for ibatwft W 
.rraAatK>n.,ado9Taph< .nspectK>n.andre«arch(hnear accelerators. be^ro^dynW^ 
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SIC 
Code 



Induttry Titl« Mid D<finilion 



R«dio And TclevMion TrAnsmitlins, SigruUins. D<lcclion Equip«n«nl «nd App«r*lu« 

(coitfinucd) 

gidff giTfwraiors. resofwni irdn»(ormer$, insulating core transformers, etc ). (5) hj^ energy port»cle 
eU'ctrontc equipment and accessories sold separately (or tr>e construction of lir^ar accelerators, 
cyclorrons. synchrotrons, ar^ otSer high ermgy research instaHatiorvs (transmitters/modulators, 
accelerating waveguide structures, pulsed electron guns, vacuum systems, cooling systems, etc ), (6) 
other dectric artd electronic communication and stgnahng products, rK>t elsewhere classified 

3674 Semiconductors and RcUtcd Drvke* 

Establishments primarily engaged m manufacturing semicor^ductors and related sobd state devices, 
such as semiconductor diodes and stacks, irKluding rectifiers, integrated microcircuits (semicorxluctor 
networks), transistors, soi<tr cells, and bght s^nsmg ar^d emitting semtcorxiuctor (sohd state) dewes 

367.H Connectors for Electronic Applicattoivs 



3679 Electronic Component*, Not Elft«wh«rc ClM*ifi«d 

K(>tNi>hment^ primarily engaged in manufacturing electronic components, not elsewhere clasified. 
su(h AS reci-iving antennas, printed circuits, switches, and waveguides 

36V2 Primary Batteries. Drv' and Wet 



3693 Radiographic X ray. Fluoroscopic X>ray. Therapeutic X-ray. And Otk«r X>ray Apparatus and 
Tubes, ElectroR\«dica] and Elcctrothcrapcutic Apparatus 

Ettablishmi-nts priniarii\. engaged m manufacturer^ radtographK X ray, fluoroscopic X ray. «nd 
.iietap*futK X rav apparau s and tubes for medicai. industri^. research arxJ contio5 applicatiOT\s This 
industrv also lr^clud^s e^iaWishnients primarily engaged in manufacturing electromedical And electro- 
thtraptutK iiinxiraius except electrotherapeutic lamp units for ultraviolet and infrared radiation 

3713 Truck and Bus Bodies 



3715 Truck Trailers 

EsiaWishmenis primarily engaged m manufactunng truck tr*Je»s. truck traJer chassis for sale 
wodTJ clv. detachabk trailer bodies (cargo containers) for sal« separately, and detachable trailer (cargo 
container) chassis, for saV separately 

3721 Aircraft 

Establishments primarily engaged in manufacturing or assembling complete aircraft This industry also 
imiudes estaWishments primarily engaged m re^arcN and development on aircraft or m factory tvTX 
aiTCrafr modification on a contract or fee basis 



Establishments primarily engaged in manufactunng declronic connectors 



Fs!iWishnients primarily engaged in maf\ufac unng primary battenes. dry or wet 



f stdblishments primarilv engaged in manufacturing truck and bus bodies, for sale separately or for 
,i&wmWy on purchased chassis 
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SIC ItHhittry THk And D«r?nrtiofi 

Co<k 

3764 CuMkd MiMil* vtd Sp^:* Vehkk Proyukion Un'tt and PropuUion Unit P«rt« 

Establishments primarily en9*9«d in mviufACtunngguickd m»s«lc propulsion units «nd propulsion unit 
pArts Res««rch and development on guided mtssile and space vrhtctc propulsion units and propulsion 
unit parts is also tnchxJed m iht$ industry 

37H Guided MiMile wtd Sp«c« Vehkk Pa.ts afid AuKiliary EqMipnient, Not EJMwh«rc C Unified 

Establishments primarily engaged in manufacturmg guided missile and space vehicW parts and auxiliary 
rquiptnent, not elsewhere classified, is also included in this industry, 

sail EA9in««rin9, Laboratory. Scientific, and Rcacarch lnatrvm«nt« and AMociatad E^ipmcnt 

Est ablishment s primarily e ngagcd in manuf actunng en^neet ing. labor atory^ and Kientiftc inst ru ment s. 
including nautical, navigational, aeronautical, surveying, and drafting e<)uipmcnt and instruments for 
laboratory work anj soentiftc research (except optical instruments) 

3322 Automatic ControU for Resulating Rtaidant iai and Commercial Environment* and AppKanc** 

Estal>l)Shments primarily engaged m manufacturing temperature vni related control* for Keating and 
Mf conditioning installations and refngeration applications, wluch are electrKally, electronic aOy. or 
pneumatic ally actuated, and which measure and control variables such as temperature and humidity, arxl 
automatic regulators used as components o< household applwinces 

3823 Indiietnal Instrurrtents for Measurement. Dtaplay. and Contral of Proceaa Vatiablea. and 
Related Product* 

Establishments primarily engaged in manufacturing mdustnal tttttruments arxl related products for 
measuring, displaying (indicatir^g and/or recordir>g). transmit tir>g, and controlhng proceu variables m 
manufacturing, energy conversion, and public service uttlittes These mstrumcnts operate mechanically, 
pneumatically, elec tronKally. or electrically to measure process variables such as temperature, humidty. 
Pressure, vacuum, combustion, glow, level, viscosity, density, acidity, alkalinity, specif gravity, gas and 
iiQuKi concentration sequence, time mterval. mechanical motion, and rotation 

3324 Tolalizins Fluid Meter* and Counting Device* 

Establishments pnmanly eng^d in manufacturing totahzirig (registenng) meters nnonitonng fKud 
flows, such as waternoeters arxJ gasmeters, and producers of mechanical and electromecharucal counters 
and associated metering devKes 

3S25 Instruments for Meaaunns *nd Teattng of Electricity and Electrical Si^nala 

Establishments primarily engaged in manufacturing instruments for measuring the characteristics of 
electricity and electrical sigr^als. such as voltmeters, ammeters, wattmeters, watt hour meters, demand 
meters, and equipment for testir>g the electncal characteristics of electrical, radio, and communication 
Circuits and of interna) combustion en^nes 

3S29 Measuring and Controlling Device*, Not EJaewhere Claaai6ed 

Establishments primarily engaged m manufactunr>g meaiunrig and controlhng devices, not elsewhere 
classified, including testing instruments to determine the physical properties of nraterials, nuclear 
instruments, aircraft engirt instruments, and IiquKil in glass arid bimetal thermometers 
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SiC In^fy Thl« Mid tMlnit ioii 

Cod* 

MXt Optical iMtmmcM* and UmM 

E«Tab'»hmcnt» pntranSf cn9*9ed in m»nufKtunn9 in»tnifn«nu that mcMurc an opticW prop«ny. 
appArMut except photogr»ph>c tK*t protect* or m*^tfie»»u<h4»b»oocuUr«. pr^mt. •fyileTtt«.opt>c»i 
»«9htir>9 and fire control equipment, and related anafytx:*! inttrumcntt 

3841 Syrtkal and Mttdk«l ln»tnitiMi«c« wid Af^stu* 

EttAMrthmentt prvnarily en9«9ed w\ m«nul»ctunng mcdc*I. MrgKiAl, ophthalmtc, &nd v«tenn«fy 
instruments ^nd «pp*ratu» 

3S42 Orthotic. Pr<MtK«tk, aeid Syrjkal Ar^KaiKM Mid S«M>«« 

Establishment* pnm*<ify engaged in manulactunns orthopedic, pro»thet>c, and tur^c^ appliancet 
and supplMTS, arch supports, and other foot «ppUnc«s. fracture apphances, elast>c hostery, abdomirul 
supporters. brKes, an<*. trusses. txnda9es. surgical gauxe and dressing*, .^iurcs. adhesive tapes and 
medKated plasters, and persondt safety appliances and equipment. 

3943 Dental Equipment snd Su^Mt 

Est ablishments prtrr\an>y engaged in manufK tunng art ifical teeth, dental met Jiis. alloys and amalgams, 
and d wid* variety ol equipment, instruments, and supphes used by denttsts. dental Uboratones. and 

dvntdl cotU'ges 

3MI Photographic Equipment and Suppliea 

EstAbltshments primarily engaged m manutacturtng (t) photographic apparatus, equipment, parts. 
Attachments, and accessories, such as sttll and motion ptcture cameras arxl projection apparatus, 
photocopy and microMm equipment. Wueprinting and dia^otype (white printing) apparatus and 
(equipment , and other photographic equipment, and (2) sensttued film, raper. cloth, and plates, and 
prepared photographic chemicals lor use therewith. 

7372 Computer Progrsmming and Other Software Services 

Establishments prunanly engagedtn providing services m computer programming, systenu design and 
daalysis. dnd other computer "software" 
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T«cKiik«l Nmm 

Source of EwitloviCMfii *«a r«vT*K Dm« 9m Hmm Y«rii StMt 

Thr vmpkMPrni ^nd payroll <U«» lor N*w Yo*k S,*,» » compJrd from Qu4rttf V tontnbuto^ lepon, »ubm,n»d by 
'"'^^l* ^r^^ ' York S.*t« Un*mp»oym.ni |r>.ufncr For ,h« rKJa.tn« uirvryed, xZ 

^mp4oym<nl Wvrb art 9»n*T»flv (ompu^bi* to ihoM dcvrlojml urickr th» Currtnt &nr*Vm»nl S«»h.t« pro9*.iv 

Em»>o»m « M D*ift for Ufiit*^ Simm 

Th*«>ofCtol,mploym«nt<U«.for«h»Ufw«tdSt««»«h»CurrtnlEmp^ 
colW^rird monrhJy horn a »«rnpi« ol ««i«bl«hm«ni, « hon.rKuhur»l •ctivtt^t. mrVi<«ns t(K«Tmn«M 

Dau on rmpioywnl ^nd s»«9r« «r« m«.n(»m«d accord^s lo th« indu«raJ <UMAc«tion ol th« reports tm^knm 
wh)ch c^n b« A9»r^(ed by SIC «t iht thftt. two or ont di^ kvd "-^.ywcmoi roor 

TK« Av«r»«e Wt«|Jy Wft«e 

Av«^ wrifkJy w*9jr, .r, aroM si^kV »v*r >9« Jnckided v« w«9tt torfua»rK<p.rttimtwork4wvi*o*»a 
.,nd I ^»*r> of w*»t6nd workf f » AUo tfKkided • cwt^n. p*y. vK*rx>r. «Bow«nc*«. bonuM.. p^^klwvt 
-ndlhrc-»hva^i»ofgood,.rviwfVKe»feccTv«lbywoikmTh»wrold*t.*f^^ 
or reidiioiishipt arnorv) .r>du»tr^ r«lh«r than p*y kaIm of th« vwiutnct 

Confident Ml*<y 

Dati jr» rvot Ajctowd for »ny irxJu»iry l*,-tl wilKin «nowrm»hipcUM conwtifitol kwcr tKan (Kr«* raportir^un>t». 

lfth«varcthre*or nwrf rfport»r^unil».d4U»rt«kow»!hhddtor«,urKKi»trvWwiinwf«hor^un^ 
I vf<* nl Of mort o* ihal industry** employment 
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Appendix C 

PAYROa OF HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRIES 
NEW YORK STATE. 1960 AND 197S 
Un mtlhons) 



P«ytoB 



co6e 




r 

1980 

1 


1975 


cKart9e 


2721 


Penod<«ls 


$6256 


J374J 


67 2 


2752 


Commrrcidi lahogyaphK prmrirvg 


4861 


307 6 


587 


2819 


InduMr«J inorsdnic chcm<«Is ntc 


120 6 


922 


307 


2S31 


B>o«09Cal prod;>ci> 


90 


43 


107 5 


2833 




16 7 


5 6 


199 4 


2^W 


To*I*J p»ep<uaton» 


289 0 


159 1 


81 7 




lnda»tn«{ organic chf m<dH n t c 


2615 


176 7 


480 


2879 


AgrKuIturaJ chnn<al». n t c 


12 5 


102 


224 


2891 


Adh«Mv«r* and s«dlAnt* 


13:J 


77 


716 


3V>S 




101 -3 


69 7 


45 4 




Cf»/*nv arv3 ckmir«r> 


67 


09 


6313 




ConvTruciton r->C^un<frv 


282 


206 


37 3 






1 4 


09 


583 


m 




45^ 


294 


546 




Sr*xiA! ioduvry mdchirwy, n e c 


77 4 


50 7 


52 7 




0*'^«f4J indus"'*! rrdChirvery. n » c 


101 1 


615 


645 




tw'^JronK COT punrvg eQU(pm*r.t 


1^4 


722 1 


78 6 




Sc* «rs arvj b<a^rM:es txcept laboratory 


90 


55 


643 


i>.'9 


OfiK*- rTidChj'>*rs n e c 


24 9 


203 


227 


i*>,i 


SwitcS9«ar ard sw«chbo4rd ap;>araius 


40 0 


« 1 0 


84 9 


^2 


Indos'ria} f/^trob 


77 9 


44 1 


76 6 




Working aPP«r*tus n e c 


112 


80 


403 


^A, 




196 


86 


127 9 




Currt-nt <arrvif>9 w^nng devKrs 


1616 


960 


89 1 


i/Ai 


Non <-urreri» carrying wvirvg device* 


79 1 


51 5 


536 




Rendtniial ligit-ng fixture 


49 0 


339 


445 


36:7 


V»h«cular I>3bttf>g equi:>rr*nt 


109 


64 


70 7 


y>^2 


Phonograph records. vkWo appanu* 


822 


630 


305 




TeJepKorx arxi lelegraph appar atuv 


161.2 


1508 


69 


3^ 


Rdd>o and TV co^rimunKaiion *quipo*ni 


8214 


449 5 


827 


3674 


Sem<ondoctors and related devx:« 


334 0 


2151 


&5J 


3678 


Electron^ C0nn<ct0fS 


10 7 


15 


593 8 


3679 


EJeciron< components n » c 


1981 


10O2 


97 6 


3692 


Prifnary batier** dry and w»t 


14 0 


55 


153 2 


3693 


X ra^ apparatus and elect rom<d>cal «)uipfn*n; 


266 


113 


135 6 


3713 


Truck and bus bodves 


105 


79 


332 


3:is 


Truck trailers 


65 


34 


87 8 


3721 


Aircraft 


6010 


4409 


363 


37W 


Sp^*- propul>»on units arxj pans 


409 


380 


77 


'C69 


Spacer veh<l* equipment nec 


I 7 


25 


-351 
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PAYHOLl Of HIGH TtCHNOl OOY INDUSTRIES 
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Appendix D 
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Prepared Statement op James P. Mitchell, Pasadena, Md. 

In an> review of the status of apprenticeship in this country there are two impor- 
tant preliminary considerations: 

1. While the two are not mimical, there is a distinction, often igriored, between 
the administration of public policy in apprenticeship and the administration of an 
apprenticeship program. Except for those instances where it is the employer and 
sponsor, governments neither Federal nor State do not "run" apprenticeship The 
Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) does not conduct training for 
any apprentice. It. like its counterpart agencies at the State level, is responsible for 
implementing public policies in apprenticeship With the exception noted, the con- 
duct of programs of apprenticeship is by private sector employers or employers and 
unions jointly Conformity to policies of government apprenticeship agencies by pro- 
gram sponsors is on-the-whole. voluntary, 

2. References in this statement to the national apprenticeship system means those 
programs and their enrolled apprentices collectively that are '^registered" or other- 
wise credentialed by the Federal bureau or appropriate State apprenticeship author- 
ity. It IS for these programs and apprentices that some information, however limit- 
ed. IS available. Most guesses are that registered apprentices account for about two- 
thirds of the nation's total although the last comprehensive look at formal training 
in American industry by the Department of Labor is some 25 years old Data for 
registered apprenticeship will likewise soon become out-of-<late with the last official 
data for end of calendar year 1979 collected through the State-National Apprentice- 
ship Program Statistics (SNAPS) system. 

A brief description and more important characteristics of the national apprentice- 
ship system is next presented in this statement followed by a discussion of the more 
important issues in public policy impacting upon the vitality of the system and o;>- 
tions for addressing those issues. 
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niK NATIONAL Am<KNTlCF:SHiH SYSTEM 



Apprenticeship, by lUs ^'enerally jRCopied derinilion m this country, is ii system of 
structured training' given on the job supplemented of by off-job study or instruction 
in subjecif; related to the triide being pursued. It is distinguished from other on-the- 
job training by its objective it a worker fully accomplished m a broad range of skills 
and lamily of tasks customarily making up an apprenticeable occupation and by the 
tact that the conditions of employment and training are known and stated in ad- 
Vance 



The basic fundamentals of ^und training and labor standards for apprenticeship 
that must be met for a program to be registered by the federal agency (BAT^ are 
enumerated in Title 29 CFR Part 20 These same standards have been adopted in 
principle by all of the existing slate apprenticeship agenices who. in doing so. may 
function m behalf of the Secretary of Ubor as the program and apprentice registra- 
lion authority for federal purposes in their respective states 

. ^-Iwwm^^^".'^' system is characterized by a large number (above 80<7c of the the 40 
lo >0(Mm registered programs) of small employers with one or two apprentices and 
without a bargaining agent The minority number of registered programs are soon- 
^ored by larger industrial establishmenU jointly with union and by groups ofVm- 
plovers banding together as in an association, to sponsor a program most often joint- 
K with a union These will account for about three-fourths of the apprentices. More- 
over well over one-half of all registered apprentices are concentrated in a dozen oc- 
cupations with the majority being those of the construction industrv 

Most programs of apprenticeship are local, i e.. a single employer w,th one facility 
or a group of employers within the same industry banding together to operate a pro- 
gram in that community Other programs may be stato-wide. multi-state or national 
in <;cope including the typical multiple plant corporation programs Finally military 
sponsored programs for uniformed personnel are world wide. 

The federal BAT serves as the direct registration authority m 22 States for US 
govtM-nmenl sponsored programs, and for certain others that are national'm scope" 
n the renuiining States, the District of Columbia. Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is^ 
lands the Slate functions is the approval and registration authority About one-half 

c ^''"^ territories (generally referred to as State Apprenticeship Council 

or bAt slates) are with( ut an operating staff 

ISSUES IN apprenticf:sjiip 
/l</(v/i/(icv of prof^nim level for today and future needs 

The ^registered apprenticeship level today stands at about 2()0,000-down 

more than .•>O.Ofm m three years The historic inverse correlation between new en- 
iranis into the program and unemployment rates no longer appears operative. The 
recovery and reqent decline in unemplo>ment rates has not been matched by an up. 
swing in new apprentice registrations and such is unlikely with a continuation of 

his Administration policies The decline may to some extent be related to shifts in 
labor demand profile, but the major cause is the deliberate and continued reduction 
in the number of people, both Federal and State, engaged in the promotion of now 
apprenticeship opportunities and programs The direct correlation between density 
of apprenticeship stii ff and density of apprenticeships m a given area on the same 
population base can be well established. The Administrations reductions and those 
planned in the employment level for the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training to 
about one half the position level authorized by the Congress three years ago togeth- 
er with retrenchment experienced by many of the State apprenticeship agencies 
otters no promise the downward trend will be reversed. 

The pnHjurt of apprenticeship is a qualified craft worker In reasonably stable 
vears of the mid to late 1070 s. the annual output of new cnift workers had gradual- 
Iv risen lo nearly >0.0()0 The Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics had 

rHwHwrn n'' ^'"""^^^ "^^^^ ^^"^ sJiiHed workers at some four million 

or inomm annually at an average rate While those estimates may have overstated 
the needs-It ts quite obvious the apprenticeship system will not meet the require- 
ments unless greatly expanded Shortages of fully qualified skilled workers invari- 
ahlv results in higher product costs, poorer quality, delivery delays, wage pressures 
and toss ol any real surge capability m our defense industry base 

Compared to other industrial nations of the free world, the United States ranks 
far behind in apprentices as a percent of total civihan employment i .M \mh less 
than one-hair the rate in France ( VU and Canada ( TGi. less than one-fifth the rale 
in Croat Brtain f I S. ) loss than a tenth that of Italy a {Au or one-fifteenth of West 
(M-rmany » , ISi the nation most often cited for the excellence of its apprenticeship 
system and national commitment to worker training 
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KxfHirultn^ the pti>f*JU7H U'vfl 

UviT-.N»ii»pl»ruHl Uu'ti' .iri' ihri'i- l>aMc w.i>i, tu t'Xp.tnd the .ipp<Tnl»cei>hip progr.im 
Uni- ij* lo n»uvf luv\*»rd m«»n(i.ilurv retiUirenienU> fur eblablibhmenl of programs *»nd 
t'jiipluvim'nl of apprcnliccb U i^ nul unucrb.tl then ihrough rcgulc»lor> requ»re- 
iiuiil^ ^u^h «»^ ill <ippropruite government procurement contr*ict5> A second general 
ntelhoii i^ to use nn«»ncu»l inducements, in effect to purchase programs and new 
hiii'> Obviuu>lv there is «i potnt when the inducement iS gre«»t enough, a decision of 
aul to train can be reversed A third basic method is that envisaged by Congress in 
it* etiacttiient oi the National Apprenticeship Act of I'J.H to advance the program 
bv promotion, tH•r^.u*l^ion and «issistance It is the method this Administration and 
to a le.ver extent the previous Administration expects lo be used unsupported b> 
the most nio<U>t non labor and j>ersonnel resources An effective promotional effort 
vaiKiol bi" launched at no co>t, prospective sponsors cannot be reached on the p*irsi 
moiuou:( travel dollars allotted for this purpose 

To rivirse the downward trend in the program level and build the s>stem to meet 
the nation s ^kiUed v\urker requirements for defense and for competition in world 
iiiarkito. *i determined commitment must be made A professional staff of training 
e\peit>. trained »ind fullv Mipported. deployed in evcrv major industrial center must 
be provided for levels ^hould be increased as rapidly as their absorption and 

^^fficient u>e {>ermit.'» to double and redouble personnel over the next two to three 
vutrs Luupied with (>ersonnel expansion must be provision for training and retrain 
int; of both Kedi r.il and State staff, for research »n apprenticeship, and for reest«»b' 
lishinent of a com[>ehensive national statistical system. 

Si'u Fvdcralt.srn" ond Federal 'State roles in apprenttceshtp 
Apprtnticeship does not fit well the mold of "new federalism" *is a program to be 
ojH rtited almost wliollv wjthin a Stale for the benefit of the citi^-enr) of that par 
licular Slatt as lor example, the empIo>ment service Nor is it a program funda- 
ttitftlaUv federal or national tn character, as for example the public postal service 
( ertatnU tJie higiilv skilled worker produced b> bona fide apprenticeship is impor 
taut to the economv of the State in which he or she resides, equally important to 
the nations well being is the population of such workers Moreover, while training 
takis place at a sjiecific geographic location and man\ apprenticeships are served 
enlirelv with one employer, in one plant, or in one community in one State, others 
are not Indeed in the case of apprentice^^hips for uniformed militar> jHirsonnel. the 
training m.iv take place outride the United States Thus it is evident that programs 
oi apprenticeship ma> be Io<.al.,nuiIti state or national and that "the program of ap- 
prenticeship" IS of both national and State concern With respect to ' new federal 
isni the i>sue is whether the administration of public jwlic) is apprenticeship is 
best performed bv federal or State government. The g ns wcr is that neither should 
bt excUisivelv vested and arrangements pursued that would provide a mutliplica 
tion. not duplication, of effort National needs must be served in any event 

The t Merit of coo j>e rat ion between the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
and Stale Apprenticeship Councils is far rnor^* notable than isolated instances of 
friction Present formal and informal v^orklng agreement.-* have generally served 
well Clearly there is a federal role m the collection and anal>si.s of national data, in 
forecasting, in establishing national priorities, in research, in intro<lucing new tech 
niques. in tissisting industrv with <no<lel. innovative or experimental programs, in 
24-rving nuilti-state sponsors, in assuring sLindards arc met for credentialling. and 
others including the full range of promotional and technical assisUince to industry 
functions as it does now in SAC States not having an operating capability 

Adrnirnsirotttr prorrdurtil /xirncrv to exjxinston 

The hearings in April. ID.C b> the Mouse Subcommittee on Uibor identified or 
anticipated one of the issues that remains today — namely the absence of reasonable 
uhirorniitv in the requirements for registration among the various StaCe Apprentice- 
ship ( ouncils, Mr Oscar Rosenthal who at that time represented the National Asso- 
ciation ol lUiilding Trades Employers testified before the Subcommittee on the ne- 
^issilv of uniformity among the States that ' Kach Stale should accept the train 
ing of apprentices from all other accredited States " Cher witnesses siwke in 
the sanu- vein on the necessity for uniformity of t mining standards between 

Males The Department of Labor sought to renied> this diversity by publication in 
lltTT of Title J!> CKK 1\K Labor Standards for Registration of Apprenticeship Pro- 
grams. This re^'ulation to which each SAC subsequently sub«;cril>ed set forth the 
basil. MancLirds for all to use It has f<uled to achieve that objective and sponsors 
who operate programs m more that one state continue to be confronted with diver.se 
re(|Uirernent.< 
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Multi emp!o>tT uml.iteral prugfiwus sponsored by non-union employers m the con- 
struction iiului>tr> art relatively new on the apprenticeship scene dating fronj the 
early l^TO's Up to that porioci, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training's own 
|X)Iicies had discouraged such sponsorship. These artificial prohibitions were re- 
voked and in those States where it was the direct registration agency, the Bureau 
began to register unilateral programs that otherwise met all requirements. Prospec- 
tive sponsors of this type of program continue to meet resistance or refusal m a 
number of the SAC states The regulation, 29 CFR 29, has not proven an effective 
instrument to remedy this problem. 

A third illustration of administrative barriers to program expansion is in the pro- 
cedure for determining the apprenticeability of occupations Apprenticeability crite- 
ria are published in 29 CFR 29 Of the four criteria only one is specific. The Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training sought iand eventually did so) to establish for its 
own purposes, specific and objective criteria for determining apprenticeability of oc- 
cupations within the definition given m the regulation This was a deliberate effort 
to remove to the *»xtent possible pressure group influence on such decisions. The 
Bureau has not succeeded in achieving adoption of these or substitute objective cri- 
teria by the State Apprenticeship Councils Thus a program sponsor might conceiv. 
ably have registered apprentices m an occupation in one State but find that classifi- 
cation unacceptable when transferring to another State. 

A Icffislative option 

Forty six yenrs ago Congress enacted the National Apprenticeship Act m a time of 
relatively stable labor market conditions and simple industrial environment. The 
\its language is general, essentially hortative m character, and its authors antici- 
pated use and growth of the apprenticeship system without the need for more ex- 
plicit or directive public policy. 

Over the same period of time the nation s industrial technology has become in- 
creasingly complex as has the economic-social milieu of work and family life. Few 
indet^d are the workers, employers, and jobs unaffected b> the stream of governmen- 
tal employment and training policies and programs of the last few decades. In that 
same 4(i years, government policies for apprenticeship have been administratively 
generated by both Federal and State to interpret, to adjust, to patch, fix and add-on 
as circumstances required The national thrust for a unified program has weakened 
and diffused among more than 30 differing political jurisdiction approaches. Vitality 
IS rapidly draining from the program from neglect. 

The original Act should be amended to review the national thrust for a unified, 
binter coordinated program with a new sense of direction to address specific n'^ds. 
An amended Act can give legislative standing to certain administrative policies 
while retaining the proven concepts of the original Act. In addition to dealing with 
the issues outlined above, and amended Act could: 

Cause to be identified occupations in short labor supply and those critical to 
the nation's defense posture; 

Require thrit employers having substantial contracts with the federal govern- 
ment do their fair share of skill training to reduce competitive, bidding for 
highly skilled workers, improve productivity and quality, and reduce costs. 

Give substance to the original Act s hope that the States would take action 
with respict to their skilled worker resources by providing a mechanism for fi- 
nancial aid to the States when needed; 

Insure that the federal government itself as a major employer will be a leader 
in the development of competent, highly skilled craft workers. 

Give meaning to the Congressional intent of the earlier Act for a truly na- 
tionjjl uniform system of apprenticeship and more carefully delineate Federal 
and State roles. 

A well conceived approach to the legislative objectives was provided in H.R. 4i>84 
offered in the first session of the 97th Congress by Mr. William Clay and Mr. Carl 
F^Tkin.*; 

ConvlUi:ton 

The Subcommittee review of the apprenticeship system, a system widely recog- 
nized as the most effective means for producing the highly skilled workers essential 
to the nation's economic well being and defense posture, is indeed timely. Clearly a 
watershed i>oint has been reached in apprenticeship. Either the system and public 
|K>Ircies to undergird that system be vigorously prusued or the governments role in 
devfloprnent and maintenance of our ^skilled resources be abandoned and the public 
interest ignored. 

ApparentK the latter course is preferred by the current Administration. The lan- 
guage of the I'^S'O Republican party platform, "we also support expansion of proven 
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skill training practicin* such iw apprenticeship " is empty of substance. The Ad- 
ministration has chosen to rt^uce the number of persons engaged in the promotion 
and provision of technical assistance to the employers for establishment of programs 
and to camouflage and minimize the effects of the reduction of resources requested 
for the programs. The employment level of the federal apprenticeship agency is ex- 
pected to be down by close of this fiscal year to one-half the level of positions Con- 
gress had authorized when this Administration look office In ?ill probability, an- 
other 30-35 federal apprenticeship field offices will be closed No expansion by the 
States can be anticipated nor could the Stales be expected to perform the national 
role as outlined in this stalemenl. 

The hearing by this Subcommittee can and should become a turning point in a 
positive direction for the apprenticeship system. 
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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE NATIONAL 
APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING ACT 



THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1983 

House or RSPimBNTATIVES, 

Subcommittee on EMfuoYiitNT OfroRTUNiriM, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D,C 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:37 a.m., in room 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Hayes, Jeffords, Er- 
lenborn, Petri, and Bartlett. 

Staff present: Susan Grayson McGuire, staff director; Brad Jef- 
feries, legislative assistant; Terri Schroeder, administrative assist- 
ant; Tom Royals, minority labor liaison; and Beth Buehlmann, mi- 
nority senior legislative associate. 

Mr. Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities 
is called to order. This is a continuation of the hearing on the Na* 
tional Apprenticeship Act. The Chair has no statement. Mr. Erien* 
born, do you have a statement. 

Mr. Eklenrokn. No; I have no statement. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. We will then proceed with the list of 
witnesses. 

The first witnesses are Mr. William M. Ross of William M. Ross 
and Associates, Inc., Ms. Diann Rust-Tiemey of the National 
Women's Law Center, and Mr. Fred Herzog of the Outreach pro- 
gram. 

Would those witnesses whose names were called kindly be seated 
at the witness table? It is a panel and we will consider the wit- 
nesses together. 

You are Mr. Herzog? 

Mr. Herzck;. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hawkins. Is Ms. Rust-Tiemey in the audience? 
Ms. Rust-Tierney. Yes. 

Mr. Hawkins. I understand that Mr. Ross will be slightly late. 
His plane has not yet arrived so we will simply call on him at some 
subsequent time. 

Mr. Herzog, we welcome you and you may proceed. May the 
Chair indicate that all of the statements will be entered in the 
record in their entirety, and to the extent possible, we hope that 
the witnesses will summarize from their statements so as to leave 
room for questions. We do have a rather lengthy list of witnesses, 
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but everybody will be reached and we will try to give adequate 
time to each one of them. 
Mr. Herzog, we welcome you as the first witness and you may 



(The prepared statement of Frederick Herzog follows:] 

Prepared Statemcnt or Freoericr Herzog, Fort Washington, Md. 

Good Morning Mr Chairman and members of the subcommittee. My name is 
Frederick Herzog. I am a member of the International Awociatlon of Bridge. Struc* 
turol and Ornamental Iron Workers, I am also a past sUff member of the National 
Iron Workers and Employers Training Program, a national training program that 
through outreach, recruited minorities, females, veterans, displaced workers and 
other economicaHy disadvantaged persons for training and employment as iron 
workers. In the y^^r of 1968 I organized and supervised the first journeyman out- 
reach and training program for minorities under federal contract, for all trades as- 
sociated with the Buffalo Building and Construction Trades Council, I have been as- 
sociated with apprenticeship since li)52, a total of 30 years. In addition, I was em- 
ployed as an assistant professor by Erie County Technical Institute and also was ap- 
pomltHi apprentice coordinator for the basic trades by the Construction Industry 
Employers Association of Buffalo, New York. 

Permit me, first of all to congratulate this subcommittee for conducting this ovtt* 
sight hearing This lends an academic atmosphere to the problems under discussion 
today The problems of outreach and apprenticeship that this subcommittee is look- 
ing at are by no means academic in nature—they are real, in fact frightsningly real 

Why are we talking about outreach here today? Principally because it is badly 
needed, often overlooked and widely misunderstood, this subcommittee, concerned 
as It IS with unemployment of minorities, displaced persons, females and other eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, should be fully aware of this important system and its pos* 
sibilities. 

First, it is not a system of skill identification promoted ^y minority groups and 
construction unions. Many industries are proponents of the system. 

Second, it is not just a fancy word that can be applied to any recruitment effort to 
make the effort more attractive. 

Third, outreach is not a simple, single solution of skill identification and job place- 
ment. 

What then is the role of outreach? First and foremost, it is a system where trans- 
ferable skills of the unemployed can be identified and with the establishment of req» 
uisite skills they can become employable in another industry of 'rade. 

Quality in omrearh is an impotant concern of American industry because of the 
crtHlible role it plays in recruitment and esUblishment of requisite skills and be- 
cause of Its concern for the general well being of the unemployed, displaced persons, 
minorities and females. 

Finally, access to employment opportunities have long been a social goal in this 
nation The U S Department of Labor should remain active in promoting efforts to 
attain is goal, instead of turning the responsibilities over to other entities. 

Mr Chairman, many serendipitous discoveries are the results of outreach. I would 
like to break the "outreach" down to its simplest elements because it identifies the 
reasons why individuals have dead-ended, suffered career arrest, or are otherwise 
stymied Outreach is in certain respects typical of a wide variety of educational or- 
ganizations that are also involved in apprenticeship, based on their participation in 
related instruction Of course not all individuals who are school dropouts or persons 
displaced from career progress can be reactivated or salvaged. However, outreach 
gives each individual the chance he deserves to protect the investment he has al« 
re.'idy made. 

A significant consideration in assessing the quality of an apprentice program 
might be the degree to which it is linked to outreach. The al^nce of such linkage 
may be the cause of the training sponsor inability to orchestrate passage of the eli- 
gible enrollee through a sequence of available services starting from the apprentices 
initial need and completing, with having attained employability and a job. Instead 
of watering down standards, outreach reinforces them by matching the individuals' 
skills to the job instead of trying to match the job to the individual. 

A sharp differentiation must he made t)etween outreach services and apprentice 
training components The first places the emphasis, with potential, for placement in 
long lerm employment The attributes of employability can be developed through 
outreach as well as by training Good quality training does not guarantee good re- 
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suits in terms of omptoyim'nt and income improYement for iU recipJenU The stdtut 
of Irtbor market demand, the am-jw of the rrcipienU to the <kmand in«litution^ the 
consistency between I he demand and traininf, and Ihe learning ability of the train* 
ing participants are additional variable* thai are element of outreach. 

A notable development, as a result of outreach, haa b«en the e»pan*ior» of nonj 
uccup-ational training— remedial basic education. EiHJiUh as a wcond lani^ag** job 
seart^h traininK, prevocational and preapprentiowhip exploration and the like No 
overall data is available separating gams from theae component* from thoae of other 
type services, yet the »?sults of many demonatralton project* indicate a sub«tantial 
payoff from at least the first three categories. ^. , ^ 

Since outreach encompasse« opportunitiea for minorities^ femal«, displaced per* 
sons and other economically disadvantaged individuals in job* placement, training, 
transfer of skill* individual Qualifications and various type* of personnel policies it 
can be a major player in placing into lon^Merm employment many persons *ho 
have become unemployable because of plant cl«ingt and skill obsolescence. 

Outreach is of sufficiently universal value thai il should be available to all. It in* 
eludes understanding of labor market structures and dynamics on a very practical 
level, criteria for choice among industries, occupations, and employers depending on 
the job seekers objectives as well as the techniques of job search. Outreach is many 
things to many people It can bring about benefiu to those of anv age, race or any 
other characteristic of the economically disadvanlaged or displaced persons. 

Ek^isions regarding the employment of people are especially hazardous because of 
the difficulty of knowing all Ihe factors influencing those dKisions Accuracy and 
rt-linbility in identifying the qualifications of the poUntial employee is the key to 
making the right dwision. If f?jcts are inaccurate^ obwlete, madequate or disioned, 
they result in bad decisions, in order to meet the challenge of obtaining facts, faster 
acct-^ lo accurate and completed information is *f»ilable through a goad outreach 
system. ^ , . ^ . i 

Though improvement is to be eipecled in the employment p«ture, there is lew 
reason to be sanguine about the labor market problems of the«snoiB»cslly Uisad- 
vanta,<ed. mmorities» displaced persons and females. In the background of the 
present recession there has been the problem of unemployment because of plant 
closings creating skill obsolescence and ambitions for economic development and ad- 
aptation to technological'change If American industry is lo produce and deliver the 
b*»st product and service continually, it must searefi for the skills to accomplish this 
task Thus, the performance and survival of American industry may depend on prof- 
itable utilization of outreach ^ 

No system is ever good enough and no group of human beings ever make a perfect 
adjustment. The promising factor for the years directly ahead is that what waj done 
largely for compassion may now be more readily accepted as an element of Ameri- 
can industry We have behind us 20 years of productive esperience and an outreach 
svstcm in place which works moderately well We are not faced with ade novo chal- 
lenge of invention— which is ihe present belief of the Uniurf States uepartment of 
Uibor, an empirical error— but with a process of improvement and adapUtion Even 
in times of public frugality, it is well to keep in mind thai the task of outreach will 
not become cheaper in the years ahead, but funds eipended for this activity will be 
an investment in human resource development for American industry Significant 
co>t savings and productivity improvements are strong arguments for investing in 
apprenticeship and outreach 

STATKMKST OF KRRDKRICK HERZOG. MEMBER OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BRIDGE. STRUCTURAL & ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON WORKERS. FORMER STAFF MEMBER OF THE NA- 
TIONAL IRON WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM. REPRESENTING THE OUTREACH PROGRAM 

Mr. Herzog. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee* I am Frederick Herzog, past staff member of the na- 
tional ironworkers and employers training program, a program 
that through Outreach, recruited minorities, females, veterans, dis- 
placed workers, and other economically disadvantaged persons. 

In the year of 1968 I organized and supervised the first journey- 
man Outreach training program for minorities for all crafts associ- 
ated with the Buffalo Building & Construction Trades Council 
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Permit nit% first of to congratulate this subcommillee for con- 
ducting (his oversight hearing. This lends an academic atmosphere 
to the problems under discussion. The problems of Outreach and 
apprenticeship that this subcommittee is looking at are by no 
means academic jn nature— they are real, in fact, frightenindv 
real. 

Why are we talking about Outreach here today? Principally, be- 
cause It IS badly needed, often overlooked, and widely misunder- 
stood. 

This subcommittee, concerned as it is with unemployment of mi- 
norities, displaced oersons, females, and other economically disad- 
vantaged, needs to be fully aware of this important system and its 
possibilities. 

First, it is not a system of skill identification promoted by minor- 
ity groups in construction unions. Many industries are proponents 
of the system. 

Second, it is not just a fancy word that can be applied to any re- 
cruitment effort to make the effort more attractive. 

Third. Outreacl s not a simple, single solution of skill identifica- 
tion and job placement. 

What then is the role of Outreach? First and foremost it is a 
system where transferable skills of the unemployed can be identi- 
fied and with the establishment of reouisite skills they can become 
employable in another industry or trade. 

Mr, Chairman, many serendipitous discoveries are the results of 
Outreach. I would like to break the Outreach down to its simplest 
elements because it identifies the reasons why individuals have 
dead-ended, suffered career arrest, or are otherwise stymied. Out- 
reach is in certain respects typical of a wide variety of educational 
organizations that are also involved in apprenticeship, based on 
their participation in related instruction. Of course, not aH individ- 
uals who are school dropouts or persons displaced from career 
progress can be.reactivated or salvaged. However, Outreach gives 
each individual the chance he deserves to protect the investment 
he htis already made. 

A sharp difterentiation must be made between Outreach services 
and apprentice training components. The first places the emphasis 
with potential, for placement in long-term employment. The at- 
tributes of employability can be developed through Outreach as 
well as by training. Good quality training does not guarantee good 
results in terms of employment and income improvement for its re- 
cipients. A notable development as a result of Outreach has been 
the expansion of nonoccupational training— remedial basic educa- 
tion, English as a second language, job search training, prevoca- 
tional and preapprenticeship exploration and the like. 

This Outreach encompasses opportunities for minorities, females, 
displaced persons and other economically disadvantaged individ- 
uals in job placement, training, transfer of skill, individual qualifi- 
cations and various types of personnel policies. It can be a major 
player in placing into long-term employment many persons who 
have become unemployable because of plant closings and obsoles- 
cence* 

Though improvement is to be expected in the employment pic- 
ture, there is less reason to be sanguine about the labor market 
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•>robk»ms of thi» inonomieall)? dts^idvanla^cd. minorities, displaced 
IH?i>ons, and females. In the backijround of the present recession 
there has been the problems of unemployment t)ecause of plant 
closings creating skill obsolescence and ambitions for economic de- 
velopment and adaptation to technological change If American in* 
duslry is to produce and deliver the best product and service con- 
tinually. It must search for the skills to accomplish this task. 

No system is ever good enough and no group of human beings 
ever niake a perfect adjustment. We have behind us 20 years of 
productive experience and an Outreach system in place which 
works moderately well. We are not faced with a de novo challenge 
of invention— which is the present l)€lief of the VS. Department of 
Labor, an empirical error— but with a process of improvement at?d 
adaptation. Even in times of public frugality, it is well to keep in 
mind that the task of Outreach will not become cheaper in the 
years ahead, but funds expended for this activity will be an invest- 
ment m human resource development for American industry. Sig- 
nificant cost savings and productivity improvements are strong ar- 
guments for investing apprenticeship and Outreach. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr, Herzog, We will hear from the 
other witness and then leave the time open for questions. I under- 
stand that Ms. Rust-Tierney has a statement. We will hear from 
you nl this time. 

STATK.MKNT OF MXSS RUST TIKRNKY* STAFF ATTOKNEV. 
NATIONAL WOMKN^ LAW C'KNTKR 

Ms. RusT-TifiRNKV. Good morning. Thank you for the opportunity 
to present testimony today on the status of women in apprentice* 
ship programs. 

As you said, my name is Diann Rust-Tierney and I am a staff 
attorney at the National Women's Law Center, The National 
Women s Law Center is a Washington based organization which 
provides legal representation to women's mteresls. In that capacity 
we have worked with the problems of sex discrimination in employ- 
ment, and particutar» we have worked on the enforcement of Exec- 
utive Order 11246 which prohibits employment discrimination by 
employers receiving Federal contracts. 

My testimony will discuss facts which demonstrate that women 
continue to face barriers to employment in skilled crafts and trades 
and that programs which have assisted women in removing these 
barriers are being dismantled. 

The first question that should be asked is; Why are organizations 
like the National Women*s Law Center and women interested in 
getting women into these apprenticeship trades? 

The answer to that question is found in the economic status of 
women. The number of womei< in the work force has decreased 
over the past decade dramatically. The increase in the number of 
women entering the work force coincides with the increased 
number of women who have substantial financial responsibilities. 

Despite the increasing number of women in the work force and 
the increasing number of women who must support families on 
their wages and salaries, women remain severely economically dis- 
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advantaged In 1!)S1 the poverty rate for families maintained solely 
by women was more than three times the poverty rate for families 
maintained solely by men. 

Furthermore, although many are affected by adverse conditions 
in the economy which cause high unemployment, women experi- 
ence disproportionately higher rates of unemployment. For exam- 
ple, w*omen in nontraditional construction jobs were more adverse- 
ly affectly by the recession in the construction industry than their 
male counterparts. 

The unemployment rate among female construction workers was 
17 percent as compared to 12 percent for male construction work- 
ers You should remember that in 1979 women only comprised 3 
percent of all construction workers. 

In 1980 most women earned less than $15,000 annually. The 
median weekly income for a female-headed family at the end of 
1983 was $274 as compared to $426 for a family headed by a man. 

Apprenticeships provide women with an opportunity to learn a 
skilled trade while getting paid wages at much higher rates than 
many jobs paid to workers with substantial experience in jobs tra- 
ditionally held by women. 

There are basically two ways of entering the trades— the infor- 
mal nonunion route and the formal union route. Individuals hired 
through the informal nonunion route are generally hired directly 
from the community or an established recruitment and training or- 
ganization. 

White males find this informal route a viable means of obtaining 
a job because informal, old boy networks inform prospective trades 
workers of openings Moreover, the presence of the old boy network 
and familial ties within the trade increases the likelihood that an 
employer will hire an inexperienced white male on the strength of 
a recommendation by a friend or a relative. 

Women and many minorities, however, rarely enter the trades 
through familial ties or by applying directly to the contractor for a 
job Those networks simply do not exist for women and minorities. 

In the heavily unionized areas, the method most often used by 
women to enter the trades is the union apprenticeship program. As 
is true of the informal route, the access of women to apprenticeship 
programs is influenced greatly by cultural stereotypes and dis- 
criminatory barriers, which tend to prevent women from becoming 
apprentices. 

Consequently, most women who enter apprenticeships and thus 
the trades, enter those trades through federally funded Outreach, 
recruitment and preapprenticeship training programs. 

I am going to talk a little bit about the status of women in a 
number of apprenticeship programs and where women are found. 
But before I do that I would like to say one thing that I think is 
very important When I set out to prepare this testimony, the one 
thing that I found that was shocking is that there is presently no 
national information collection system for apprentices and appren- 
ticeship programs in this country. The latest generally available 
statistics on apprentices was compiled by the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training in 1979. 

Current statistics for apprentices or apprenticeship programs are 
available only as national totals, that is, the total number of ap- 
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prentices or apprenticeship programs at the end of a specific 
period. The problem with too few women in the trades cannot be 
dealt with effectively unless we have more accurate information 
about the number of women placed in apprenticeable trades. 

Detailed and accurate information about the apprentices them- 
selves IS essential to designing apprenticeship programs which ad- 
dress the special needs of women seeking nontraditional jobs. 

Women represented 6.6 percent of all apprentices nationwide, al- 
though the percentage of registered apprentices who are female 
has increased steadily from 4 percent in 1979 to 6.6 percent in 
1983, the total number of registered women apprentices has actual- 
ly decreased. The same phenomena is observed for minority ap- 
prentices. 

The combined statistics for Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan in 
region 5 indicate that for selected trades a total of 84 percent of 
women apprentices are either carpenters or electricians. The State 
apprenticeship council for the State of Virginia reports a total of 
()..'^40 apprentices of which only 755 are women. Fifty percent of 
those female trades apprentices in the State of Virginia are in the 
traditionally female trades of cosmetology or cook apprentice* 

Although half of all women apprentices were in the construction 
trades in 1579, as I said earlier, women comprised only 3 percent of 
all apprentices in that industry. 

These statistics indicate that, although the percentage of women 
has increased, the numbers of women employed as apprentices are 
still exceedingly small and clustered in a few trades. One question 
that is always raised about women in apprenticeship programs 
when we start looking at the small numbers is whether or not 
there are women available or women who want these jobs. 

Mr. Hawkins. Ms. Rust-Tierney, may the Chair interrupt just for 
1 second? 

Ms. RusT-TiERNEY. Sure. 

Mr. Hawkins. The Chair is called to the House for a period of 
about 10 minutes. I say that because I don't want you to think that 
you have forced me to leave for any reason. [Laughter.] 

May I ask Mr Erlenborn to assume the chairmanship and I shall 
be back just as quickly as possible. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Erlenborn. Please proceed. 

Ms. RuST-TiERNEY. The question is raised as to whether women 
want these jobs. The experience of many women s organizations 
working m this area has been that women do want these jobs. The 
experience has been that the number of women interested in non- 
traditional jobs has routinely exceeded the number of positions 
available. When you go to Outreach centers and ask the people 
who try and place women that's always the answer. 

In San Francisco, for example, an organization funded by Advo- 
cates for Women received UlOO applications from women for 125 
positions. The Southeast Women's Employment Coalition adver- 
tised for women for heavy road construction and received over 
1.600 responses. Again and again, these organizations are finding 
that women are. when they become aware of these jobs, applying 
for them. 
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Even the modest gains made by women are threatened by drastic 
reductions in funding for Outreach and training programs and lack 
of civil rights enforcement by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training. 

As mentioned earlier, the informal networks which have been 
traditionally used to recruit and hire trade workers tend to exclude 
women from the skilled trades. Consequently, women are forced to 
use alternative methods of entering the trades. That alternative 
has been Government-funded Outreach and training programs. 

Outreach and training services are particularly important to the 
goal of increasing the number of women apprentices because 
women are more likely to be unfamiliar with career opportunities 
in the skilled trades than their male counterparts because of sex 
role stereotyping. Many women, particularly in the age group of 
women that are now trying to get into these jobs, were not given 
the opportunity to take vocational education. 

Even today, a recent stu ly of vocational education in New York 
City indicates that vocational education in that State — excuse me. 
New York State— that vocational education in the State of New 
York is still sex segregated, and that, furthermore, young women 
often face hostile attitudes by teachers in classes that have previ- 
ously only been for young men. 

In spite of all of the reasons why Outreach programs are critical 
to increasing the number of people in apprenticeship programs, 
there is currently only one federally funded nationwide Outreach 
program which serves women left in the country. That program is 
called PREP, Inc., and it is based in Cincinnati and operates in five 
mggor cities. 

The funds for PREP, Inc., were so drastically reduced in fiscal 
year 1982 that the program's Long Island site is now operating 
with a volunteer staff. All other federally funded nationwide, tar- 
geted Outreach programs serving women are now closed. Women 
cannot increase their numbers in apprenticeship programs without 
these special programs. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training is authorized to con- 
duct compliance reviews and investigate complaints. It may impose 
sanctions against noncomplying programs. In most areas, sponsors 
of apprenticeship programs are required to make a good faith 
effort to meet a 20-percent goal for female apprentices. The Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training has not enforced that 20 percent 
goal for women. In addition, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training rarely, if ever, sanctions programs for violations discov- 
ered during compliance reviews. 

Another consideration is the maximum age limits for apprentice- 
ship programs» Although the national standards for many appren- 
ticeship programs no longer use maximum age to determine eligi- 
bility for admission to apprenticeship programs, these national 
standards usually do not expressly prohibit local apprenticeship 
programs from using maximum age ceilings. 

These maximum age ceilings limit the pool of women who are 
otherwise eligible for apprenticeship programs. This has been 
shown by studies that show that most women who enter appren- 
ticeships do so after they have already had some experience in the 
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work force, Thoiefore, women seeking apprenticeable trades tend 
to be in their late twenties and early thirties. 

The Department of Labor regulation which provides that spon- 
sors may waive the upper age limits to meet affirmative action 
goals doe3 not solve the problem entirely because women become 
discouraged when they learn of maximum age limits or they read 
of maximum age limits in the eligibility requirements for certain 
programs. This problem could become increasingly serious when 
federally funded Outreach programs which had previously recruit* 
ed older women and informed them of the possibility of waivers, 
and oftentimes even sought the waivers for these women — as those 
programs are forced to stop the older women will be again ex- 
cluofed from the pool of eligible applicants for apprenticeships. 

Maximum age limits for admission to apprenticeship programs 
should therefore be prohibited. 

Another issue that is important to women in the apprenticeship 
program is the issue of hazing and harassment. Hazing and sexual 
harassment by coworkers and supervisors is a major problem for 
women in nontraditional jobs. At a conference of over 300 trades- 
women from the Midwestern States, hazing and harassment were 
major topics of discussion and were often cited as the reasons for 
many women not completing their apprenticeship programs. The 
ordeal of having to face what at times is a hostile work environ- 
ment day-in and day-out is often more difficult than mastering the 
skills of their trade or adjusting to a more vigorous physical rou- 
tine than they are accustomed to. 

In conclusion, although the statistics indicate that women have 
increased their percentages among apprentices, the number of 
women employed as apprentices is still far too small. Furthermore, 
the access of women into the well-f aid trades is in grave danger of 
once again being closed because programs which have been instru- 
mental in increasing the number of women have not been funded. 

Congress should reaffirm its national commitment to equal op- 
portunity in apprenticeship trades by providing specific funding for 
Outreach recruitment and training programs. 

More effective enforcement schemes should be developed for the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. The present sanctions lack 
serious consequences for many sponsors and are used by the 
Bureau too infrequently. The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing should improve its efforts to conduct compliance reviews and to 
investigate complaints. 

I appreciate the opportunity to discuss the problems facing 
^•omen in apprenticeship programs. I hope you will consider the 
issues that have been raised and the recommendations that have 
been made. I urge you to reaffirm our commitment to equal oppor- 
tunity in apprenticeship programs. 

Mr. Erlenborn. Thank you very much. 

Let me ask first if Mr. Ross happens to have arrived, the third 
member of the panel? 
(No res7-:nse.] 

Mr. Erlenborn. He has not arrived. I think then we will direct 
questions briefly to Mr. Herzog and Ms. Rust-Tierney. 

Let me begin the questioning by asking you, Ms. Rust-Tierney, 
can you tell me what the Outreach programs were doing when 
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they were funded on u better basis than they are today? How wide- 
spread were they and what was the funding? 

Ms. RusT-TiERNEY. As I understand it, the funding was from dis- 
cretionary moneys within the Department of Labor. This money 
was not specifically set aside for these programs. What these pro- 
grams were doing was conducting community awareness programs, 
going to schools, going to other women's organizations, and, first of 
all, informing women of the possibility of entering these jobs that 
they probably had never considered as being a job that a woman 
could do. 

Because of sex role stereotyping and women being told from very 
young that there are certain things that boys do and certain things 
that girls do, a number of women are not accustomed to tools. So 
what these programs would do would be to provide beginning, rudi- 
mentary, tool-readiness type of training. This is how this type of 
tool is used, and just getting women interested and ready to begin 
an apprenticeship program. 

Another service that was provided was counseling. There is some 
feeling that more of this counseling needed to be done. When 
women enter nontraditional jobs, because of the harassment that 
they face they often need the support of other women^ of organize 
tions which gives them the strength to go back into work and put 
up with a lot of the harassment, gives them some idea on how to 
handle their coworkers. Often times women in nontraditional jobs, 
as they move into jobs where they are being paid better, there are 
conflicts in the family because they have to get their husbands ac- 
customed to the possibility that they may be earning more. Women 
in these situations need the counseling that these services can pro- 
vide. 

Mr. Erlenborn. Can you tell me, were these Outreach programs 
specifically designed for women or was this just a component of an 
overall outreach into the community. 

Ms. RusT-TiERNEY. They were a combination of both. There are 
certain programs such as the program in San Francisco, Women in 
Apprenticeship Programs, which was a program specifically for 
women. Other programs were part of programs which had been 
begun like the recruitment and training program, which was origi- 
nally started to try and encourage more minority people to enter 
the trades. Those programs developed components for outreach for 
women. So we had a combination of both types of programs that 
were operating. 

Mr. Erlenborn. Who would conduct the Outreach program? 
Some community organization that would submit a proposal to the 
Secretary of Labor and then be funded or was it within the Depart- 
ment itself? 

Ms. RusT-TiERNEY. It was a community organization, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Erlenborn. Mr. Herzog, maybe you can tell us something of 
the history of Outreach. What level of funding did it have in the 
past and what is the funding today? 

Mr. Herzog. The best figure that I can state now is the cost of 
S800 per participant and that would be for approximately a 10- 
week period Usually the sponsoring organization got the funding 
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from the U.S. Department of Labor. Now the U.S. Department of 
Labor has stopj>ed all this. 

Mr. Erlenborn. There is no funding at all now? 

Mr. Herzog. Not that I know of. There may be very little. The 
Job Corps may have some for Outreach, but as far as the really 
workable programs, they have shut the money off. 

Mr. Erlenborn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Petri. 

Mr. Petri. Thank you. I am going to be running off in a minute 
or two so I will just be very brief. 

From my own experience, and that's rather limited, Tve found 
it's hard getting into trades and. people often succeed on the basis 
of family recommendations and this sort of thing; it goes from 
father to son and so on. 

Has there been a change where people who are in trades are be- 
ginning to want to get their daughters into the trade. Have you no- 
ticed anything of that sort beginning to hapj>en? 

Ms. RusT-TiERNEY. I haven't noticed anything of that sort. Get- 
ting into the trades through the family is still more of a benefit to 
males than to women. I think most women entering the trades 
have done so through the Outreach programs. I don't have any in- 
dication that there has been a change in that. 

Mr, Petri. There are laws in this whole area to try to provide for 
equal access, but they don't work very well. This is one of the diffi- 
cult areas where, as you were pointing out, there is still a pattern 
of intercultural discrimination against women. Maybe, just because 
of the way it was, it continues to be that way. It's not intended, 
perhaps, but, nonetheless, it's a problem that we are going to have 
to address. 

Ms. RusT-TiERNEY. Yes, and I think what's happened is that you 
have the old system of getting into the trades still operating and 
you have this new Outreach program system which is bringing 
people in and I don't see either one of those changing the other 
system very much. I think that they are going to continue to go 
separately until more women and minority people are in the 
trades. Perhaps then you will see the need for the other program, 
the other route. 

Mr. Petri. I guess the rules or the laws are the stick here, saying 
that you are supposed to include women and minorities, and impos- 
ing penalties for discrimination. Is there some carrot that we can 
hold out to people to encourage them to reach out to women and 
minorities? I suppose when jobs are hard to find, people are wor* 
ried about their family members getting in and it's hard to expand 
opportunities at that time. 

Ms. Rust-Tierney. Well, one, I guess, carrot has been the— one 
reason for programs trying to comply with the national standards 
for apprenticeship programs has been registered apprenticeship 
programs get certain benefits. For example, the benefit of the 
Davis*Bacon Act which allows them to waive some of the minimum 
standard requirements. That's been the carrot. That's been what 
has encouraged programs to try and comply with standards. 

The problem is that act doesn't apply to all contractors or all 
sponsors and so, again, if you have small businesses with small con* 
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tracts that may not be Federal contracts, that carrot doesn't exist 
for them so there is a need for something more. 

Mr. Petri. Thank you. 

Mr. Erlenborn. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Haves. Well, the young lady certainly made a rather com- 
prehensive presentation. You mentioned, in particular, the region 
which comprises the States of Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. You 
said 84 percent of the people there wind up as carpenters or electri- 
cians. Is there any particular reason they don't enter to the other 
trades? 

Ms. RusT-TiERNEY. I think one of the reasons is that women 
aren't familiar with the whole range of opportunities in the skilled 
trades and so women will tend to, when they begin thinking of the 
nontraditional jobs, think of the more familiar-type jobs like car- 
penters and electricians. I think that's probably one reason. 

Another reason is there has been in these programs an emphasis 
on getting women into construction jobs, because of the enforce- 
ment under Executive Order 11246, which would seem to be very 
good, and the fact that there were goals under that order original- 
ly. So we found placement offices pushing women into those types 
of jobs. Those may be two reasons. 

But, again, one of the things that I have tried to bring out in my 
testimony is the need for further research as to why women are 
concentrating— I have given two reasons, but there may be others. 
There may be other barriers that we are not aware of in the other 
trades. 

Mr. Hayes. To satisfy my curiosity. You mentioned sex discrimi- 
nation and the lack of employment of women at certain levels of 
the apprenticeship programs. You didn't break it down according 
to race. You know, there is two-tier discrimination, as I see it. 

Ms. RusT-TiERNEY. Right. It's true. Minority women suffer the 
problem of double discrimination and so the numbers of minority 
women among women in each of the trades are even smaller. 
That's right. 

Mr. Erlenborn. The committee will recess. There is a vote on 
the floor and we will recess for approximately 15 minutes. 
(Brief recess,) 

Mr. Eklenborn. The committee will reconvene. 

Some of our members found when they went over to the floor 
that the schedule had been changed and bills that they were man- 
aging may be coming up so we have lost a few. 

I would like to ask one or two more questions of this panel and 
then we will call on the succeeding panel. 

Can either of you tell me how many people in absolute numbers 
have gone through the Outreach program? 

Mr. Herzog. No. 

Mr. Erlenborn. Or would you have a source where you could 
find that out or I might even ask my staff to do that. 

Mr. Herzog. I doubt it very much, sir. Thousands, I am sure, but 
I don't believe any record was ever kept. There was the joint ap- 
prenticeship training program, the Urban League, OIC. They went 
through thousands of people. I imagine it would just be impossible 
to compile these statistics. 

Mr. Erlenborn. When did the Outreach program begin? 
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Mr Hkk/oc;. Outreach really caught on in 1964 with the passage 
of the Civil Rights Act. We had to go out and find the people that 
had transferrable skills, that had aptitude for the crafts they 
wanted to come into or the industries they wanted to enter. We 
found that many didn't have the aptitude, we found many that 
didn't have the transferrable skills. Those that we took an individ- 
ual look at and identified their transferrable skills, what they 
would need to compete for a job in the industry they desired. We 
set them on the track for that. 

Mr, Erlenborn. I am going to ask our staff to see if they can get 
for the record from the Labor Department the numbers of those 
who have gone through Outreach and of those numbers, how many 
have actually entered the trades, and I think most importantly, 
how many minorities and women have actually been recruited for 
the trades through the Outreach program. I think those figures 
would be important for the record. 

(The information follows:] 
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U.S. Dcpirtmtnt of Labor 
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Honorable Augustus P. Hawkins 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 

Employment Opportunities ^CltUO 
Committee on Education and Labor 

U.S. House of Representatives *tAY '> ^ tn 

Washington, O.C. 20515 'O fdlMl 

•Dear Mr. Chairman: -"-S'c^^^^^^ 

This is in further response to your March 28- letter request- 
ing information on Outreach Brograms conducted by the 
Department of Labor. 'In our April 16 interim. responsci we 
indicated that provision o£ theudetailsd information you 
requested was delayed by the need to determine whether data 
were available with which to respond. 

After an extensive searcht we have identified data to respond 
to your questions, however, those data are incomplete and do 
not allow for response by fiscal year. Further, no specific 
data on participation in Outreach Programs, or on completion of 
apprenticeship were reported. Rather, the reports show the 
results of the program only in terms of successful completionst 
or placements. 

This lotter transmits the available information in as full and 
complete a fashion as possible and responds to each ma;)or area 
of inquiry. The following information on Outreach Programs is 
provided: 



1. Cumulative Placement Information through 1983 

2. Placement Information for Discrete Periods from June 
1977 through September 1983 

3. Outreach Program Funding Levels for FY 1977 through 
FY 1983 

4. Listing of Sites and Cumulative Placements by Site 
through 1980 

5. Cumulative Placetnents by Occupation through 1983 

b. Outreach Program*; and Sites Fiscal Year 1982-83 

We believe that this information is responsive to your 
request. 



S incerely , 



PATRICK J. 0*KEEFE 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor 
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I Total 
II Apprentice 
III JourT«ywDrkcr & other skilled 
IV Other 



1 11 111 IV 1 11 itl IV 1 II 111 IV 1 11 111 IV 
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XARGtTKD OUTREACH PROGRAM 
FUNDING FY 1977 • 19B3 



Fiscal Yea r Funding (SPOOLS) 

1977 S15,800 

1978 20,700 

1979 19»50C 
198U 1S»200 
1981 17,800 
1982/B3 2,500 
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f¥ 1^77 - ry CUMULATIVE 



PlACen«nt« In Slitllvd 
Occup«tion* and Trade* 
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OUTREACH rHOGIUiMS AND SITES 
FISCAL YEAJI 1112 - i) 



Recruitment Training frogrAA 

(RTP) 

Sah Francisco 

PascAguola 

Savannah 

Orlando 
Nev York City 
Ijong Island 
Evansvi lie 
Boston 



Preparation Recruitment Employment 
Program Iiic* (PREP 

Cininnati 

Kantat City 

San Francisco 

Kew Orleans 

Long Island 



State of Florida 
Jacksonville 
Orlando 
Miami 



Footnote: 



Contractor not required to report information at the site level. 
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U S OE^APITMCNT OF UAMM 



MCKrrAMT or iMom 

WASMtHlOTOM. DC 



Honorable Augustus F. Havklns 
Chairman « Subconunittee on 

Employment Opportunities 
Committee on Education and Labor 
U.S. nou&^ii of Kepresentatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr« Chairman: 

This is in response to your letter of March 2\, 1984, re- 
garding the Department's deloy in responding to your earlier 
request for information concerning the apprenticeship system 
and the Targeted Outreach Program. 

I have investigcited this matter and have concluded that the 
delay inadvertently occurred as the response was prepared, 
reviewed and revised. It was a case of too many people 
becoming involved in a project that should have been handled 
more expeditiously than it was. I am advised that the final 
response was mailed on March 20, 1984. I regret the delay 
and any inconvenience it may have caused. 

Sincerely, 
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U.S. D ^p f twttwt •! U»«f 




Honorable Augustus r* Hawkins 




Chairman, SMbcommitte* on 
Employment Opportunities 
Committee on Education and Labor 
U«S» House of Representatives 
Washington, d.C, 20515 

Dear Hr. Chairmani 

This Is an Interim response to your narch 28 letter requesting 
further Infocih&tton on Outreach Programs conducted by the 
Departreent and on the status of the Federal Comnittee on 
Apprenticeship. 

We have encloseo a listing of the members of the Federal 
Co'nmittee on Apprenticeship for which nr. wiUUm F. X. Flynn 
has been designated as Chairman by the Secretary* The next 
planned mooting of the Committee will be in mid June of this 
year. The Department plans to renew the charter of the 
Co»viittee prior to its September expiration date. 

With respect to Outreach Programs, we are currently conducting 
research to determine^ whether data are available to respond to 
your request. We will provide you with a further response at 
the OArlie^t p'^ssible date. 

Stncerely» 




Deputy A^^i^tant Secretary of Labor 
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Mrcfl 21, 19i4 



HOhorabU Kftyaond Donovan 
SAcr»t«ry of Labor 
U* S. D«p«rtMnt of tabor 
300 Conitltution Av»nu»« ||,H» 
MABhIngton, D.C* 20210 

tear S«cr»t«ry Donovani 

As 1 M lur* you *r» awartf th» SubcoMitt** on CBployMnt 
Opportuniti»«> which I ch»ir, conducted ov»rsioht h»«rtng« on th» 
National Apprantlcaahtp Act on Novanb^r IS and 17* 1913. Tha 
SubcoMittaa haard taatiiaony fro* raprasantatlvas of tha various 
aap«cti of tha National Appranticaahip Systa* in an affort to 
avaluata tha currant status and future direction of tha program* 
Tha Subcoawittaa waa enlightanad by infomatton racaivad at tha 
hearings* and plana to conduct aora in tha future* 

What you My not be aware of is the negligence your Dapart* 
•ent hai diaplayed in responding to e series of questions that I 
aub«ittad. During the hearir^s* several questions arose 
concerning the Targeted Outreach Progran funded by the DepartMnt 
of tabor and the national apprenticeship date collection systan* 
Hy latter of Deceaber 9» 1913 (enclosed) fornally requested the 
information which the 5ubcoa«itee d«sired» I instructed ay staff 
to work with your D«part»ent to collect this information* 

Mr* Donovan* it has baen over four months since that initial 
raqueat was submitted to your agency* Since that time* my 
Subcommittae staff has mada numerous calls to the office of 
Acting Aasistant Secretary Fatrick 0*Keefe in purauit of a 
raaponaa* The repeated fruatration that they have mat with on 
this matter is extramaly distressing to me* At best* one can 
interpret thia lack of responsiveness as merely a lack of 
efficiency within your agency* At worst* it can be aaen as an 
affront to the Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities* the U.S. 
House of Hepreaentati ves* and an indication of your lack of 
interaat in this time-honored and coat effective program* 
I>resently* X am inclined to believe that this entire matter is a 
result of tha former explanations however^ if my Subcommittee 
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do«t not rttceiv* the requested inforaetion by Kerch 22, I can 
only essume thet the letter explenetion i« correct. 

Kindly see to It thet the Inforwetlon I requested fro» your 
Oepertnent is trensmltted in tiwf to arrive by that date. If you 
have any questions or with additional Information on this natter, 
(eel free to contact Bradley Jefferles of my Subcommittee staff 
et 225-1927. 




APRibjb 
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COMMITTEE DN EDUCATION AND LABOR 

U$ HOU$t Of ntfftfStNlATlVtS 
WA$hiNGIOn. 0 C. JOS IS 

suBcouMinu ON(MnorM(Ni OffOmuNiiiCs 
Oecetnber 9, 1983 



Mr, Royal Del linger 

Acting Assistant Secretary for 

fmployment and Training 
U.S. Department of Labor 
200 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, O.C. 20210 

Dear Mr. Dell inger: 

K /J yju are undoubtedly aware, the Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, 
which I chair, conducted oversight hearings on the National Apprenticeship Act 
on November IS and 17, 1983. The purpose of the hearings was to ascertain the 
current status of the National Apprenticeship Program, and to identify the future 
policy direction that the Federal government should pursue. Testimony was 
received from the labor, industry, and education and training cownunities, and 
fro« representatives af minorities, women, and state governments. 

During the course of the hearings, several questions arose concerning the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. The Subcooni ttee would find it extremely 
helpful if you would promptly respond to these questions, listed below, so that 
they can be included in the hearing record. 

1) Several witnesses alluded to the fact that the State aw: National Apprenticeship 
Reporting System (SNAPS) was eliminated m a budget cut in January of 1980. 

- When, if ever, does the BAT plan to reactivate SNAPS? 

- By what mechanism has the BAT collected statistical data on apprenticeship 
since the SNAPS was eliminated? 

- Plrase forward to the Subcommittee all available statistical information 
concerning apprenticeship since January, 1930. 

2) Witnesses also spoke of other budget cuts within the BAT during the past three 
years. The Subcoffmi ttee requests a copy of the total budget for the BAT for 
fiscal years 1977 through 1983. We are particularly interested in the alloca- 
tion of funds for: promotional activities for apprenticeship; BAT staff 
positions; and, apprenticeship outreach programs. 
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3) The hearings also addressed the Apprenticeship Outreach effort of the BAT. 
The Subcommittee Is Interested In a complete statistical analysis of the 
effectiveness of outreach prograns funded by the DeparUnent of Labor. In 
particular, the Subcomlttee requests InfonMtlon concerning the number of 
people who began outreach prograns each yetr, the number who successfully 
completed the programs, the number who entered an apprenticeship program, 
and the number who successfully completed the apprenticeship program, thus 
achieving journeymen status In the trade. We are Interested In this daU 
for each year that the Department of labor funded Apprenticeship Outreach 



I would appreciate your prompt response to our requests. This Information 
win prove extremely valuable to us In our efforts to evaluate the National 
Apprenticeship Programs. 

With warm regards, I am 



programs . 



Sincerely, 



Augustus f, Hawkins 
Chairman 
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COMMITTee ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 

us Houston RCPftCSCNTATtVCS 
WASHtNGTON. 0 C 20Stl 
SUBCOMMinCC ON CMnOYMCNT Of fORTUNltttS 



March 28, 1984 



Hr. PAtrick O'Keetc 

Deputy Assistant Secretary (or 

Employment and Training 
U.S. Department ot Labor 
200 Constitution Avenue, N.H. 
y Washington, D.C. 20210 

Dear Hr, O'Keete: 

On March 21* my Subcommittee statt received the information 
thai 1 requested trom tormer Assistant Secretary Dellinger in my 
December 9, 1983 letter. Unfortunately, your replies to some ot 
the questions were less than adequate. 

In <|ucntion number two, yOu were asked for the budget 
allocation tor the Outreach Programs funded by the DOL tor fiscal 
years 1977 through 1983. This information was not contained in 
your March 21 reply* The Subcommittee again reiterates its 
request tor this information. Your response to question number 
three was merely an aggregate figure tor the number of 
individuals who had participated in Outreach Programs since 1968. 
We specifically asked for a more detailed breakdown. To 
reiterate our request, the Subcotnmi ttee would like a complete 
statistical analysis of the effectiveness of Outreach Programs 
funded by the DOL. This analysis should include, but need not be 
limited to, figures representing; 

- the number of people who began Outreach Programs; 

- the number of people who successfully completed the 
program; 

the number of Outreach graduates who entered an 
apprenticeship program; 

the numbc r of Outreach graduates who successfully 
completed the apprenticeship program, thus achieving journeyman 
status in the trade; 

for each year that the programs were funded. 
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At thiK timer would lUe to request some Additional 
Intormation. With respect to question number two, we would tike 
the figures representing the actual outlays Cor Outtpjch 
Proorams, as well as the number and location of these programs 
and the number ot participants served In each program tor each 
year during the fiscal years 1977 through 1983* 

Regarding question number three, ve would like to know the 
specific trades that are represented in the second, third and 
fourth of the above categories of Outreach part iclpant^i 

finally, we are Interested In the current status of the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship* Specifically, ve would like 
to know who the current members of the comnilttee are* who the 
chairman is, when the next meeting will be held^ and whether or 
not the committee will be recommlssloned prior to its September 
27, 1984 expiration date. 

Because we need this in format ion to complete the official 
record of the November 1983 hearings on apprenticeship, kindly 
respond to our requests as soon as you possibly can. If you 
anticipate any difficulties in meeting these requests, please 
contact Brad Jcfferies of my Subcommittee staff at 225-1927. 

Sincerely yours. 



Augustus P. Hawkins 
Chairman 



AFHtbjt 
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rr:r:.v.*.-* committee on education and labor 



SUtCOMDMntI OHIMnOTMllT OffOMlUWilf s 

December f. 1963 



«r, Royal Oellinger 

Acting AsstJUnl SecreUry for 

tnployfftent tnd Training 
U.S. DepartAtnt of labor 
200 Const Uution Avenue. N.V. 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

Dear Kr. DeUinger: 

As you are undoubtedly aware, the Subccynaittee on fmplovment Opportunities, 
which I ch^ir, conducted oversight hearings on the National Apprenticeship Act 
on November IS ar>d 17, 1963. The purpose of the hearings wds to ascertain the 
current status of the NatioMi Apprenticeship Program. «nd to identify the future 
policy direction that the Federal governnent should pursue. Testimony was 
received fro« the labor, industry, «nd education and training cofnmunities, and 
frofli representatives af minorities, wotnen. «nd state govcrments. 

(Xiring the course of the hearings, several questions arose concerning the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship «nd Training. The SubcooMittee would find it extremely 
helpful if you would promptly respond to these questions, listed below, so that 
they can be included in the hearing record. 

1) Several witnesses alluded to the fact that the State and National Apprenticeship 
Reporting System (SNAPS) was elininated in « budget cut in January of 1980. 

- When, if ever, does the BAT plan to reactivate SNAPS? 

> 8y whit mechanism has the 8AT collected statistical data on apprenticeship 
since the SNAPS was eliminated? 

- Please forward to the Subcommittee all available statistical information 
concerning apprenticeship since January, 1930, 

Z) Witnesses also spoke of other budget cuts within the BAT during the past three 
years. The Subcommittee requests a copy of the total budget for the 8AT for 
fiscal years 1977 through 1983. Ue are particularly interested in the alloca- 
tion of funds for: promotional activities for apprenticeship; 8AT staff 
positions; and, apprenticeship outreach programs. 
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3J Ihe be*rJft9$ •Uo aiMrrtsH If* ApprenlkesMp (KHre*th efforl of tj^ 
The Subcoffrtmee H fnUrcttM » co«ipUU »UlUHt«1 •A»tjiU .f 
«rrectf«CAess of owlre»th prosr*«i Ut*6t4 by IN* Dep*rt»<nt of l»bor» In 
particyUr, lh« 5ubco«wUlr* re^#«»U «nrorBi»l<o« coftcerfilftf tw nwmber OT 
people be9«n owtre«ch program* tacfi year, l^e iw»b«r juccetifwlly 
conpleled ihe progrw, Ibe #*i*ber eMered an *pprenUtejh«p pro9r»«, 
and Ihc number ^ho successfully toiripleied l^e apprenlkeshlp progf*«* lW» 
*chft*<na journeymen si*lu» in Ihe Irarfe. I»e are Inieresle* IJjis daU 
for e*ch ye»r th*l Ihe Dep^rUent of Ubor funded Apprenlkesfilp Oulre«tH 
progr^fiis, 

1 lould ipprecUie your prt>«ipt response lo our requests. T^4» Information 
wUl prove eiircmely valuable U us In our efforts ti» evaluate the ^tlonal 
ApprenllcesMp Pro9ra«s. 

Uith warn regards. 1 a« 

Sincerely. 



JW9ustus F. Ha»klfis 
CMInun 
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Ms. RusT-TiKKNKv. I muy bo able to identify for stafT some pro- 
grams that riave placed women that may have kept records that 
could give you some figures. 

Mr. ERtENftORN. Thank you. 

Mr Herzog. Mr. Chairman^ I would like to point out one thing 
about Outreach, I have been following the training and retraining 
program in California of the auto workers and according to the 
Washington Post this program was a dismal failure. I often ask 
myself the question, why was each of these men who have reached 
out and identified their previous skills like, they went into an elec* 
tronics class? If they didn't have any background in mathematics, 
they were almost failures before they started the program, and 
then agaiHr they may not have the aptitude. This is one of the ben* 
efils of the Outreach is to prevent failures of this type, not to en- 
courap Outreach reinforces the standards set by industries. It 
doesn t tear them down, if it s handled right, 

Mr. Erlknbcrn. Thank you for that comment. I doxxi recall 
where 1 read it. but recently I did read a commentary on that 
series of articles and the thrust of the commentary was that it was 
u program designed for failure. They tested so that they could find 
those without an aptitude and put them in the program and then 
had all kinds of disincentives built in. So I hope that not too many 
people were discouraged because of reading that series of articles, 
but would know to put it in context. Training, retraining and ap- 
prenticeship and so forth are valuable tools. 

Mr. Hayes, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. HAYt:s. No; thank you. 

Mr. Erlenborn. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr GUNOERSON One thing that I would be interested in is the 
history of the Outreach program, and the success of that. Is there 
any indication in the followthrough through the apprenticeship 
that those who are brought in as a result of Outreach are also suc- 
cessful down through the apprenticeship programs? Dra we have 
any kind of history statistics on that? 

Mr Hkrzoc. The programs that I was connected with, yes, we 
did We kept a running tally, an updated inventorv of the whole 
thing For instance, in Buffalo, the first program of 6utreach train- 
ing we took in 50 minorities and 48 of them passed. 1 think that 
the past program that I was associated with took in probably 3.000 
and w;e probably graduated 2.200 people out of 3.000; they received 
their journeyman s card, union card. 

Ms Rus-r-TiERNKY There was a study conducted in 1970 of sever- 
al Outreach programs for women and what came out of that study 
w\is that the majority of women going through the Outreach pro- 
grams successfully completed their training to the point of being 
certified as apprentices. It was the majority of women that went 
through that program and then compared to, like. 14 percent of the 
people who went through those Outreach training programs were 
unable to complete the apprenticeship programs. 

Mr GcsDERSON. Is the basic need for Outreach one of knowledge 
and awareness to that potential skilled tradesmen or is the prob- 
lem that if you don*t have Outreach you simply have those road- 
blocks, those fences there, either by the company, by the union, by 
whoever or a combination? What's the basic need? Which side? 
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Mr. Herzog. There has to be a balance. Industry needs a certain 
amount of people &nd you have got to give that industry the peojple 
that not only complete apprentice programs^ but the success of it 
is, does he remain in the industry after he completes his training? 

Mn GuNDEHSON. Does apprenticeship follow through that long? 

Mr. Hekzoc. Pardon? 

Mr. GuNDEfisoN. Excuse me, does the Outreach program follow 
through that long? 
Mn Herzog. Yes, we did. 

Ms. RusT-TiEHNEY. 1 think what you're saying— it's a combina- 
tion of all of those things in the case of women. First of all, you 
have to make women aware that these nontraditional jobs are 
really jobs that they can consider and, as 1 said before, for women, 
a lot of what has to happen is familiaritation with the common 
tools. Also there are support services that are needed for women 
because their taking a nontraditional job may cause changes in 
their family^s living situations. They may need services such as 
child care services or transportation services. So, for all of those 
reasons Outreach programs are important. 

Mr. GuNDEasoN. 1 don't want to take any more time but I do 
want to ask one final question. That is, let's take women's Out- 
reach programs. What is the miyor tool of that Outreach program? 
Do you get to the high school guidance counselors? Do you work in 
the job service program? Where is it that women's Outreach really 
makes that contact? 

Ms. RusT-TiEKNEY. I think that it has to be alt of those places, I 
think that they have to go to the schools and make young women 
aware of the opportunities. I think that these Outreach programs 
have served as go-betweens, they have developed relationshii» with 
the employer and unions that are sponsoring these programs so 
that those sponsors are more likely to treat those new women fa- 
vorably or at least fairly. I think it has to be at each one of those 
stages. 

Mr. GoNDEitsoN. OK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Jeffords. 

Mr. Jeffords. I have no questions of this nanel, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. May I ask the witnesses, with resoect to the drop- 
out rate for minority apprentices, my understanding is that the 
dropout rate is 1.5 times as great as for those who enter the pro- 
gram as those who actually complete the program. Would either of 
you care to explain why this very high dropout rate exists? 

Mr. Herzoc. I believe you can trace your dropout rate back to 
the Outreach functions. I have noticed that you can go into a city 
and start up an employment training program and you have iot 
evervbody standing in line. Many people just filled out papers and 
they"^were sent to jobs. If they had been looked at first and coached 
and put on the right path, I feel that that dropout rate would di- 
minish way down. There were many people put into industries that 
just didn't have the aptitude to get into it, and after they got into 
it they couldn't compete with the training. 

Mr. Hawkins. Are you saying that minority apprentices are not 
screened as carefully as others? 

Mr. Herzog. Well, that's all apprentices. I don't think the minor- 
ity apprentices' dropout rate is any higher than the white rate. 
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Mr. Hawkins. Well, we seem to have 

Mr. Her'/og. I think it s pretty well balanced out. 
Ms RusT-TiERNEY 1 think for women one thing that needs to be 
looked at more closely— I suggested it in my testimony— is whether 
or not harassment on the job attributes to women not completing 
their apprenticeship programs It is my understanding from talkmg 
to women who are going to these programs that more than the dif- 
ficult> of learning the skills and perhaps even the difficulty of ad- 
justing to the physical requirements of the job plays a big factor in 
whether they can make it another day— whether they can get up 
and go to those job sites So I think that further study about that is 
necessary. 

That would be one suggestion that I would have with regard to 
women. 

Mr Hawkins. Well, the figure that we have is from a GAO 
report in 1979 that said that the dropout rate of apprentices was 
e.xtremely high and that it amounts to 1.5 times as often as they 
complete the programs In the case of white apprentices, there are 
two times more completions than dropouts We are relying on this 
GAO report from 1979 for this information. 

Any further questions? 

[No response.) 

Mr Hawkins If not, may we again thank the two witnesses, Ms. 
Rust-Tierne> and Mr Herzog. You have been extremely helpful. 
[The prepared statement of Diann Y. Rust-Tierney follows.] 

PRH ARKU StATKMKS'T OK DlANN Y RtST-TlERN EY. NxTIONAt. WOME.N S LaW CeNTER. 

Washington. D C 

Thank vou fur the ypportunitv to present testtmonv toda> on the status of women 
in apprenticeship programs M> name is Dtann Y Rust-Tierne>. I am a staff attor- 
ney at the National Women's Law Center 

The National Women's Uiw Center is a Washmgton-based organization which 
pri)\idei> legal representation for \^ omen's interest* In this capacitv, we ha\e 
\^<rked un the problems of sex discrimination in emp!o>ment We ha\e \\orked. m 
partn-ular. un the en^orLement of Executi\e Order 11246 which prohibits employ- 
ment dihcnmination bv employers receiving federal contracts 

M\ tesNtimun\ wiW discuss facts v-hich demonstrate that women continue to face 
barriers tu employment in the skilled crafts and trades and that programs which 
have assisted m remo\ing these barriers are being dismantled 



The number of unmen in the v^orkforce has increased oNer the past decade from 
-N' fnillion in 11*T(). or V> percent of the cuilian labor force, to 43 million or 4.} per- 
cmt i)f the LiMlam labor force m H)M ' This increase coincides with the increasing 
numbi^r of uomen who must either work to supplement a familv income'^ or work 
ti) .support s famil> alone In I'^M. 2\ percent of women were married to men who 
e.irned ^l"».n(H) or le>s ' In 1!>S3 nearl> (>0 percent of women in the labor force were 
the <ole iiupport for themselves and their families * 

Despite the increasing number of women in the workforce and the increasing 
number of women who must support families on their wages and salaries, women 
remain se\erel\ economically dKad\antaged In the poverty rate for families 

maintained solely by women was more than three times the po\erty rate for fami- 
lie> nuiintuintii ^o^ey by men The povert> rate for female-headed families was five 



' Women Kmplt>W'<i In-titiitt- Working W^rncn Challencin^ the Statu? Quo. .i 
I S !Vp,irinu'nt ot Libor Hurenu of Labor Statistics' 20 Facts on Women Workers. 



*Ui»rnrn KmpUi>i*d Institute Uorkin^i ^^omen Challenj{in< the Status Quo. 
* I S C*'mmivMon on C imI KiKht.s A Growing Crisis Disad^- antaced Women and iheir C hil 
dren 7 < I'ts.li 
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timf> the poverty rate for married<*oupIe families* Although many are affected by 
adverse changes' in the wonomy which cause high unemployment, women experi- 
ence disproportionately higher rates of unemployment ' Even when the economy is 
expanding, or recovering, women remain disproportionately unemployed • In 1981, 
iW pt»rcent of Black women. 51 percent of Hispanic women and 45 percent of white 
women as compared to 35 percent of white men were either unemployed or under- 
employed.* Women m nontraditional construction jobs were more adversely affected 
bv the recession m the construction industry than their male counterparts The un- 
emplo\ment rate among female construction workers was 17 percent as compared to 
12 percent for male construction workers in 1981 

When women are employed, they are concentrated in jobs which provide low pay 
and few opportunities for advancement In 1983 women were 81 percent of all cleri- 
cal workers, 45 percent of all retail sales workers, and 62 percent of all service 
workers, but only 7 percent of all craft workers and 4 percent of all apprentices 
In U)SO, most women UJO percent) earned less than $15,000 annually as comparedto 
onl> 28 percent of all men.** Forty-seven percent of all men earned over $20,000 
annually as compared to ten percent of all women The weekly income for a 
female-headed family at the end of October 198;^ was $274 as compared to $426 for a 
family headed by a man."* 

Apprenticeships provide women with an opportunity to learn a skilled trade while 
getting paid wages at much higher rates, higher than those to paid workers with 
substantial experience in many jobs traditionally held by women 



The historical development of many of the trade industries, particularly the con- 
struction industry continues to influence the access that women have to the 
trades"^ The construction industry has been characterized by a proliferation of 
small and medium sized businesses which are oftentimes family-Owned The employ 
ment practices of these family-owned businesses are often shaped by custom Re- 
ferrals and hiring is often conducted by word-of-mouth, with special consideration 
Kiven to friends and relatives.*' 

There are basically two ways of entering the trades the informal non-union route 
or the formal union route Individuals hired through the informal non-union 
route are generally hired directly from the community or an established recruit- 
ment or training organization.** White males find this informal route a viable 
means of obtaining a job because informal "old boy" networks inform prospective 
tradesworkers of job openings Moreover, the presence of the "old boy" network or 
familial ties withm the trades increases the likehhood that an employer will hire an 
unexperienced white male on the strength of a recommendation by a friend or rela- 
tive Women, however, rarely enter the trades through family connections or by ap- 



In heavil) unionized areas the method used most often bv women to enter the 
trades ts the union apprenticeship program As is true of the informal route, the 
access of women to apprenticeship programs is influenced greatly by cultural stereo- 
types and discriminatory barriers which tend to prevent women from becoming ap- 
prentices Consequent! V. most women enter apprenticeships and thus the trades 
through federan> funded recruitment and pre-apprenticeship training programs** 



US ( ommiSKion on CimI RikHu Unemployment and Underemployment AmonR Blacks. 
H»sp*inic< and W'omt n. U < li>S2) 

Id at <i , , u u 

Md at "> Underemployment is defined as only able to find part-time work work which is 
jn.idiMju.ite to >upp<)rt a familv. or work which fewer sktHs or Ie5s education than possessed 
' ' ^{H^:l<^l Studie> Br.iiuh. Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs. "Women in Con 
st ruction n (IDSlt [hereinafter OFCCP Study) 

' ' Women Employed Institute. WorkinK Women Challenging The Status Quo S {V)KU 



Department of Uibor Bureau of Labor Statistics News (Oct U H>K.ti 
' •OFCCP St u<U ,it 
" Id 
'"Id 

' * Id at ^.l 
"Id 

• '(>FCCPmu{K M •»♦' 
' ' Id at 
^- Id at 
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!n 1982. 7 purcenl of all craft and kindred workers were women.*' The term craft 
and kindred worker include* carpenters and electricians of whom women comprised 
approximately 2 percent in 1982; brick and stone mtmM of whom women composed 
approximately. 7 percent; painter* and construction maintenance workers of whom 
women comparised approximately 6 percent; and plumbers of whom women com- 
prised. 8 percent.*^ • i i_ 

The small percentage of women and minorities when compared to their labor 
force participation demonstrates the need to increase the opportunities to enter 
these trades. 

THE NEED fOR CURRENT INFORMATION AW)UT AmCNTICESHIP fROGRAMS 

There is presently no national information collection system for apprentice* and 
apprenticeship programs in this country." The latest generally available, nation- 
wide sUtistics regarding female and minority apprentices by trades were compiled 
by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training through the State National Appren- 
ticeship Reporting System (SNAPS) for the calendar year 1979 Current sUtistics for 
apprentices or apprenticeship programs are available only as national totals, that is, 
the total number of apprentices or apprenticeship programs at the end of a specific 
period.*' Although State Apprenticeship Committees (SACs) and the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship Training (BAT) offices in states without SACs compile statistics on a 
statewide basis, the reliability of this information varies from state to state.'' 

We know from the dismal overall statistics that women have not been placed in 
apprenticeship programs in acceptable numbers. The problem cannot be dealt with 
effectively without accurate information about the number of women placed in ap- 
prenticeable trades. DeUiled and accurate information about the apprentices them- 
selves IS essential to designing apprenticeship and training programs which address 
the special needs of women seeking nontraditional jobs. For example, improved doc- 
umentation of attrition among female apprentices will assist apprenticeship place- 
ment directors in determining the extent to which such problems as sexual harass- 
ment increase the likelihood that women will not complete apprenticeship pro- 
grams Such documentation will also assist them in designing programs to address 
the problem. 

WOMEN IN APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS 

Federal and slate apprenticeship agencies recognize over 700 occupations as ap- 
prenticable 2« There are currently approximately 50,000 registered apprenticeship 
programs nationwide." At the end of October 1983, there were approximately 
25;i,O00 apprentices nationwide '® Women represented 6 6 percent of all apprentices 
nationwide.^* The percentage of minorities which includes minority females was 
20 2 percent The relative progress that minority males have made in the skilled 
trades and craft apprenticeship demonstrates the effectiveness of goals and timeta- 
bles which were implemented under Executive Order U246 before goals were re- 
quired for women in apprenticeship programs- . 

The total number of registered apprentices decreased from SlS.bbb in lyTy lo 
2:>3a8T in 1983 Although the percentage of registered apprentices who are female 
ha*i increased steadily from 4 percent in 1979 to 6 6 percent in 1983," the total 



^ ' The percentage of minority craft and kindred workers was almost as low as the percentages 
of women <S percent) craft and kindred workers US Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor 
Stati.«^tJCs. Employment and Earnings January 198^ 

»^ Telephone conversation w,th Dan Burkitt. Program Analyst. BAT (Nov *\J983). Memo- 
randum to Un^nora Cole Alexander. Director. Women's Bureau from Minor R Miller. Acting 
Dirt-ct or of Bureau of Apprenticeship Training (Oct 18. 1983> . . m 

BAT has additional internal statistics which are not generally released to the public 
cause the> are considered to be very unreliable Telephone conversation with Dan Burkitt. HAT 
<NoV 10. 11)8:?) 

U S Department of Labor. Employment and Training Administration. ' List of Occupations 
Recognizt'd a.s Apprcnticeable " (Mar 11. 198.J> n ~ v, 

-J** Telephone conversation wuh Dan Burkitt. Program Analyst. BAT (Nov U. liJW) 
i« Id 

^' Telephone conversation w,th Dan Burkitt. Program Analyst. BAT (Nov 10. 198.3) 
^ Office of Comprehensive Emplo>ment and Training. Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing "BAT'. Washington, DC ^summary of statistics presented to Women's Monitoring Commit- 
tee for annual meeting) 
Id 
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numU'r of ri^Kistrml woiwn apprentices has actually decreased from 17,992 in 1981 
to HmM in \m ^* 

The same phenomenon is observed for minority apprentices Although the per- 
centage of registered apprentices who are minority group members increai«d stead- 
ily from n percent in 1979 to 20 percent in 1983» the number of minority r,»gist€red 
apprentices decreased from 58,032 in 1981 to 51,075 in 1983.»* 

The combined st^itistics for Illinois. Indiana and Michigan in Region V indicate 
that for selected trades, a total of 84 percent of women apprentices are either car- 
penters or electricians 

The State Apprenticeship Council for the state of Virginia reports a total of 6.340 
apprentices of which only 755 are women.'' Fifty percent of those few female ap- 
prentices in the State of Virginia are in the traditionally female jobs of coemetology 
or cook apprentices 

Most apprentices in 1979 (61 percent) were concentrated in the construction 
trades.'* Although half of all women apprentices were in the construction trades in 
l*J79.*<> women comprised or»ly 3 percent of all apprentices in the industry Simi- 
larly, although 66 percent of all minorities** wers concentrated in the construction 
trades minorities comprised 18 percent of all construction apprentices In 1979 a 
totitl of 49 percent women were apprenticed as either carpenters or electricians.** 

These statistics indicate that although the percentage of women and minorities 
has increased, the numbers of women employed as apprentices are still exceedingly 
small and clustered in a few trades. 

Unfortunately, even the modest gains made by women may be threatened by 
drastic reductions in funding for outreach and training programs and lack of civil 
rights enforcement by BAT. 

DRASTIC REDUCTIONS IN rUNDINC FOK OUTRKACH AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 

As mentioned earlier, the informal networks which have traditionally been used 
to recruit and hire tradesworkers tend to exclude women from the skilled trades 
Consequently, women are forced to use alternative methods to gain access to the 
trades. Government funded outreach and training programs have played a vital role 
in increasing the access of women and minorities to apprenticable trades.** Out- 
reach and training services are particularly important to the goal of increasing the 
numbers of female apprentices because women are more likely to be unfamiliar 
with career opportunities in the skilled trades than their male counterparts, be- 
cause of sex-role sterotyping.*' Many women need to learn of the advantages that 
nontraditional careers offer, and become familiar with the use of tools before they 
can seriously consider a nontraditional job as a career option Moreover, women 



The number of minority apprentice? decreased from 55,323 in 1979 to 54.855 in 1980 before 
tncreasmK to 4n 1981 Orfice of Comprehensive Employment and Training. BAT. Washing- 

ton. DC o . * 

^* Telephone conversation with Dan Burkitt. Program Analyst. BAT reporting Regional Ap- 
prenticetihip Record Entry System for Region V <Nov 14. 1983) 

^'Telephont- conversation wjth Robert Bumgardner. Virginia State Apprenticeship Council 
(Nov 14. 108:j> 

I! S IX'partmenl of Labor. Employment and Training Administration. Bureau of Appren- 
tlc«»^h4p Trainin,!. Apprentice Registration Data for Calendar Year 1979 obtained through State 
and Natjonal Apprenticeship Reporting Svstem (SNAPS) (June 22. 19811 (hereinafter SNAPS 

* ' Id 

* Induded m the category of minorities are Black. Hispanic. Asian and American Indian per- 
*Md 

*^ See discussion p 5. supra ^ . , ,^ 

** Id See also R Kane & J .Miller. "Women and Apprenticeship A Study of Programs De- 
si^rncd to FacUitate" Women s Participation in The Skilled Trades." (1977i (preliminary finding*) 
The study often outreach-recruitment programs conducted m 1977 revealed that 80 percent of 
womt-n vJho participated m an outreach recruitment program were successfully named to eligi- 
ble apprenticeship list^ ^ 

* ^ee R J Associates. Problems of Women in Apprenticeship (19/7). J Miller and R Kane. 
Women m Apprenticeship A Study of Programs Designed to Facilitate Women's Particiv»ation 

• n the Skilled Trades ' 11977) (hereinafter R J Study) c j /- r. 

*" In'^tttuU' for Women 5 Concerns. Women and Apprenticeship A Study of Programs De- 
Nt^iuKi to FactUtate Women s Participation m the Skilled Trades." ( 1977). R J Study 
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often rvquire additional support such as antertiveness training and counwiing on 
sexual harassment. 

There is currently only one federally funded nationwide outreach-recruitment 
proc^ram which serves women in the country: The PREP Inc. program which oper- 
ates at five major sites. The funds for PREP Inc. were so drastically reduced in 
fiscal year 1982 that the program's Long Island site is now operating with a volun* 
tecr staff** All other federally funded Urgeled outreach programs serving women 
are now closed *^ Without the recruitment, training and supportive services provid* 
by these programs, women will not increase their numbers in the high paying 
skilled trades. 



Although the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training is required to encourage State 
Apprenticeship Councils to enforce ej^ual opportunity requirements for apprentice- 
ship programs, the Bureau retains its authority to enforce equal opportunity as 
well.** 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship Training is authorized to conduct systematic re- 
views of apprenticeship programs and investigations of complaints to determine 
whether apprenticeship programs comply with the requiremenU of the regulations 
governing apprenticeship programs and impose sanctions against non-complying 
programs.^' 

Sponsors of apprenticeship programs are required to make a good faith effort to 
itw*ot a goal of not less than 50 percent of the proportion of women in the workforce 
in the sponsor s labor market area.** In most areas sponsors are required to make a 
good faith effort to meet a 20 percent goal for female apprentices. Despite its obliga. 
tion to ensure that sponsors of apprenticeship programs make a good faith effort to 
meet these goals, the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training has not enforced the 20 
percent participate goal for women.** In addition, the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Training rarely if ever imposes sanctions for violations discovered during a compli* 
ance review. 



Although the national standards for many apprenticeship programs no longer use 
maximum age lim'is to determine eligibility for admission to apprenticeship pro- 
grams, the national standards set by many apprenticeship programs do not express- 
ly prohibit local apprenticeship programs from using maximum age limiU. These 
maximum age limits reduce the pool of women who are otherwise eligible for ap- 
prenticeship programs because women as a group tend to become interested in ap- 
prenticeable careers when they are older. Studies have shown that most women 
emer apprenticeships after they have already had some experience in the work- 
force ** Consequently, women seeking apprenticable trades tend to be in their late 
twenties, and early thirties. The Department of Labor regulation which provides 
that sponsors may waive upper age limits to meet affirmative action goals does not 
solve the problem *' Women who see the maximum age limit listed as an eligibility 
requirement or women who learn of the maximum age limit in other ways will be 
discouraged from applying ibr the program. This problem could become increasingly 
serious when federally-funded programs which previously recruited and encouraged 



** Meeim*: with Lucy Green. Executive Director. PREP Inc iNov 14. 1983) 

Meeting with Lucy Green. Executive Director. PREP Inc iNov 14. 1983) The National 
Urban League's Labor Education Program <LEAP) and the Recruitment Training Program Inc 
iRTP). and the Women in Apprenticeship Program Inc in San Francisco. California were also 

clocked 

^'29CFR §30L=kaK3)(l978) 
^*2<)CFR §30l.29CFR §30 9(1978) 
"See29C.R.C §30 13(1978) 

** 2<) C F R § 30 4<0 ( 1978) See also Memorandum for BAT Regional Director* from James P 
Mitchell. Administrator. BAT (Dec 8. 1981) (Solicitor's InterpreUtion of 29 C.F R §30.4(0). 

**See Letter from Lucy Green. ActinjK Chair. Women's Monitoring Committee to Raymond J. 
Donovan Secretary of Labor (Dec 13. 1982) The Women's Monitoring Committee was organized 
pursuant to a Consent Decree in Adi>ocxxtts for Women v Marshall. Civ. Action No. 7ft-0862 
'DDC > to monitor the Department of Labor's enforcement of equal opportunities for women m 
nontrad It tonal employment 

**See US Department of Labor. **A Women's Guide to Apprenticeships" 4 (1980) (Pamphlet 
17> See also. R. J. Study at 24 

*• 21)CFR. §30 4(CN9)(1978) 
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older women. infornuHi them of the waivers, and often obtained waivers for these 
applicants are forcwl to stop providing this service. Maximum age limits have been 
held to violate Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 when that eligibility require- 
ment perpetuates past discrimination ** Maximum age limits for admission to ap- 
prenticeship programs should be prohibited 

Harxissment 

Ha/ing and sexual harassment by co-workers and supervisors is a major problem 
for women. At a conference of over JiOO tradeswomen from the Midwestern states, 
hazing and harassment were mcgor topics of discussion, and were often cited as the 
reason many women did not complete their apprenticeship programs. 

The relationship between harassment and the attrition rales for of female appren* 
tices should be studied. The Bureau of Apprenticeship Training should require spon- 
sors to take responsibility for maintaining a work environment which is free from 
harassment. Sponsors who fail to make a good faith effort maintain a work environ- 
ment which IS free from harassment should be reported to Equal Employmvnt Op- 
portunity Commission and the Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs, 
when the sponsor is a government contractor, 

CONCLUSION 

Although the sUtistics indicate that women have increased their percentages 
annong apprentices, the number of women employed as apprentices is still far too 
small The access of women into the well-paid trades is in grave danger of once 
ajjain being closed because programs which have been instrumental in increasing 
the number of women have not been funded. 

Congress should reaffirm its national commitment to equal opportunity in appren- 
ticeship trades by providing specific funding for outreach-recruitment and trsming 
programs which are essential to increasing the employment opportunities for 
women and minorities. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship Training has not enforced goals for women or 
maintained accurate and detailed statistics on the number of women in apprentice- 
ship programs. A more effective enforcement scheme should be developed for the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship Training The present sanctions lack serious consequences 
for many sponsors and are used by the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training too infre- 
quently. While a more comprehensive enforcement scheme is beinff designed^ the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship Training should improve its efforts to conduct compliance 
reviews and to investigate complaints. 

Age ceilings continue to be a barrier for women. Other problems such as harass- 
ment by co-workers and supervisors threaten to drive women from their workplaces 
after they have crossed the first hurdle of becoming a certified apprentice. 

I appreciate the opportunity to discuss the problems facing women in apprentice- 
ship programs. I hope you will consider the issues that have been raised and the 
recommendations that have been made. I urge you to reaffirm our commitment to 
equal opportunity in apprenticeship programs. 

Mr. Hawkins. The next witnesses are from industry and will 
consist of Mr. John Bell, National Tooling and Machining Associa- 
tion; Mr. John Smith» Associated Builders and Contractors; Mr. 
Gary B. Warner» Associated General Contractors; and Mr. A. J. 
Phillips^ National Electrical Contractors Association. 

Would those gentlemen please be seated at the witness table? 

Gentlemen* we welcome you and we look forward to your testi- 
mony. We have already indicated that all of the prepared state- 
ments will be entered into the record in their entirety. We would 
appreciate your giving us the highlights of your statements and 
leave time for some questions from the members of the committee. 

We will begin with Mr. Bell of the National Tooling and Machin- 
ing Association. 

U use § ifMKk' J l<Hi4» Se^ Stet'^mton v International Paptr Co . 10 FEP Cas 1386 (5th Cir 
11>T.*;» 'pvttua^ V Amernan Ca^f Iron Co. 7 FEP Ca* 1115 (Sth Cir 1978). Judscn & Judsoon v 
Annnntue^hip Trotninf{ Count tiofthf State of Ore^n. 4 FEP Cas 747 (Ore O App 1972i. US 
K Steam fttten Uycal US. 6 FEP C^^ 'm (DC NY 197.3), See aUo Qumn v iV K Eiectnc and 
(HKCorp No S2-CV.716tNDN Y><198:j) 
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(The prepared statement of John A. Bell follows:] 

Prepared Statement of John A Bei.u Manager of Training for the National 

ToouNG & Machining Association, Fort Washington, Md. 
Good morning Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 



My name is John A Bell I am Manager of Training for the National Tooling and 
Machining Association (NTMA), Our industry represents 14,000 small companies in 
the tool, die and precision machining industry. These companies build special tools, 
dies, molds, die casting dies, jigs, fixtures, gages, special machines and precision ma- 
chined parts and components They use a wide variety of equipment and processes, 
including most machine tools, from the simplest lathe to the most complete electri- 
cal-chemical milling and electron-beam welding equipment, and lasers. They com- 
monly achieve tolerances to one ten-thousandth of an inch and regularly use com- 
puters as an aid in design, machining and control of operations. 

Our industry is literally the keystone of all manufacturing, serving virtually 
every other manufacturing industry, including those supplying the Department of 
Defense The parts they produce range from the simplest to the most complex, in- 
cluding such critical jet engine parts as turbine blades. Most of them provide their 
iJervices as subcontractors, bidding under open competition to provide original as 
well as spare parts for the Department of Defense. Congress on several occasions 
has noted that the tooling and machining industry is a basic industry upon which 
the economic welfare and security of the United States depends. 

The tooling and machining industry, while noted as a capital intensive industry, 
in reality is soiling skills and ingenuity The sophisticated machines cannot be oper- 
ated efficiently and effectively without a highly skilled and trained workforce. 

Accordingly, one of the five principal NTMA goals has been: 

"To develop a comprehensive structure for training on all levels " 

To accomplish this broad training objective, NTMA has a well-organized, conscien- 
tious Apprenticeship and Training Committee composed of owners and managers 
who share their talents and expertise to improve industry-wide training. 

Most of these owners rose through the ranks beginning as apprentices and they 
are keenly aware of the need for training. 

NTMA has provided leadership and guidance for the entire industry on all tram- 
ing related matters The Association publishes a wide variety of training texts, films 
and other teaching aids which are marketed throughout the world. NTMA has also 
gained substiintial e.\perience in the actual operation of training programs. 

In the Association established itself as an innovative training organization 

through its now widely recognized, highly regarded pre-employment training pro- 
grams Nearly 16,000 persons have started training for career opportunities in the 
tooling and machining industry through this pre-employment program. This pro- 
gram pioneered the concept of pre-employment training. The program has conclu- 
sively proven that a highly structured* compressed pre-employment training pro- 
gram is a very efficient method of preparing people for job entry. This program con- 
cept has been copied by many other organizations and used effectively in many 
other trade occupations. 

NTMA is nearing completion of a major overhaul of the entire training apparatus 
uM»d throughout the tooling and machining industry. Early next year NTMA will 
introduce a comprehensive training package developed by industry specialists. 

This first program, and subsequent programs for other metal working occupation- 
al specialties, will contain detailed daily lesson plans, work assignments and compe- 
tency test« It will be constructed on a modular basis for greater flexibility. This pro- 
gram will also be customized for use in public school systems thorughout the coun- 
try 



NTMA appreciates this opportunity to testify before this Subcommittee of the 
House Labor and Education Committee The purpose of these hearings is to examine 
the current "'state of health'" of the National Apprenticeship Act and the future out- 
look for education and training There now seems to be a fairly general concensus 
that the American education and training system is not providing an adequate 
number of skilled people to maintain America's competitive position in the global 
economy 
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At tlu' uutM't I Mron>;l> ii'tomiiu'iui the Subcommittee's iittentioa to several 
ii'cunt studii'.s wliuh havt' devutud ctniMdiTtibU* resources and talents towards exam- 
ining t\\v Ainuncaii education .uul training systems The first study, titled "A 
N.itiun At Risk," was completed in April. IDHIJ by the National Commission on Ex- 
cillence in Edu<.,ition and presented to the Secretary of Education A companion 
ru()ort, titled "Educ.ition for Tomorrow's Jobs," is a more recent study, also complet- 
vk\ .It Ihi' imitation ut the Department of Education, by the Committee on Vocation- 
al KdiKatiun .tnd Economic Development in Depressed areas This second report de- 
vutt\^ lib intiri" .ittfntion to the problem^ and challenges facing vocational educa- 
tion. 

A third .slud>. titled Human Capital A High Yield Corporate Investment." war- 
rants even more serious consideration U was prepared by Dr Anthony Patrick Car 
nevale tor the American StKiety for Training and Development in an attempt to 
create a greater national understanding for the need to invest in human Capital as a 
iiuMn> of improving the overall performance of the American economy The follow 
ing signific.mt citation> from that report will give you a good overview of this theme 
and thrust: 

Educated, healthy, trained and spirited people are the ultimate source of eco- 
nomic grovNth Thev .ire not simpl> the passive consumers of an automous and inhu- 
man economic yield." 

"Pvople — not machines — are the wellspring of productivity " 
Thi' liistorical dominance ol the human factor in economic growth and productiv- 
Uv will persist and grow " 

All three of the.se studies hammer home the point that our education and training 
.♦>>.stc'i)i» are nut functioning efficiently nor effectively Each study contains signifi- 
cant suggestions and recommendations to solve the education and training problem 

The Fitzgerald Act was enacted in WVM, and it still constitutes the basic frame- 
work (or federal involvement in apprenticeship There are instances of state appren- 
ticeship legislation predating that Act However, it is apparent that the United 
States no longer has a clear cut strategy or policy on how to maintain and expand 
America's skilled work force 

During the past decade the major government emphasis has been devoted toward 
social uplift programs almost entirely Some seem to believe that these programs 
will also solve the skills shortage problem No doubt successful social uplift pro- 
grams can help alleviate the skills shortage problem, but that effort alone has been 
and ^mH continue to be inadequate to maintain and expand America's skilled work 
lorce Until a comprehensive strategy or policy is developed, our resources and sys- 
leni.s will not bo properly focused and America will continue to relinquish its com- 
I)etitivt' position in the global economy 

SPKClKlC RKCOMMENDATIONS 

NTMA hugge.st.s the following specific recommendations be woven into the overall 
(abric ol .1 national strategy and policy directed towards maintaining and expanding 
America \s skilled work force 

/ 7Vi Jf (Ti'di t s for traini 

Manv proposals over the past do/en >ears have been raised seeking tax incentives 
U) nupruve and vMden training Currently there is a bill before the I louse of Ropre- 
M'ntatue.s <\\ R KDTion this particular measure It was introduced m January, 108:^ 
bv Hep Claudine Schneider 

Such a tax credit would be helpful and no doubt increase industry's training ac- 
tivitie.s Ihe costs of training programs to the business community have accelerated 
t^•lnendou^lv Kapidl> advancing technology has pushed up the cost of training 
Hovve^ei. thi' biggest cost accelerator is the fact that America's educational system 
i> failaiK U) provide iH'oplc ^Mth basic skills The business community must therefore 
devote considerable time and money to remedial education and training According 
Iv. until the educatU)n system remedies that failure, industry needs some type of 
financud support or incentive 

Ediudtional assi^tarur 

Kinplmi'r.s provide sob.stantial education and training assistance to their employ- 
eu.s Thus a^.sl.sta^^,e is to advance and improve employee skills There appears to be 
a grovvuig debale vvhether or net this form of assistance should be taxable to the 
eniplov'ce 

An> legislation which hinders or restricts this form of assistance will be a back 
Wtird.s .xtep There are presently bills in the House of Representatives and the 
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Senate to extend thi- I-Mucutionul Assistance Act (H R 2568 and S. 249). Those bills 
should be passed in their original form Any amendments which would raise addi- 
tional paperwork reporting requirements for employers, or affect the taxability of 
this assistance would destroy the intent and effectiveness of the legislation current- 
ly in place. 

^. Federcl committee on apprenticeship 

Although the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship (FCA) actually predates the 
Fitzgerald Act. the Committee, in recent years, has become more and more impo- 
tent Before its recent year and a half hiatus, the Committee was unable to muster 
a quorum in most of its meetings over a period of several years. In those instances 
when the Committee submitted recommendations to the Secretary of Labor, they 
were more frequently ignored than acted upon. 

Either the member compostion of the FCA or the operational guidelines should be 
changed so that attendees can act when they have a concensus. Furthermore, the 
FCA and the National Advisory council on Vocational Education should be required 
to maintain a regular liaison with one another. Both of these advisory groups have s 
substantial stake in all maters related to work-training. 

4. Linkage programs 

During the past several years there seems to be little disagreement that educa- 
tion, industry, government and labor must collaborate and work together. There are 
a growing number of instances where these linkages have been developed with good 
results. 

Several years ago NTMA developed a linkage proposal entitled "Open Road Pro- 
gram to Careers in Metalworking" This proposal was examined closely by the FCA. 
On two separate occasions the FCA recommended this NTMA linkage proposal to 
the Secretary of Labor for action. No action followed. Programs of that type, which 
integrate apprenticeship with secondary school education, should be pushed hard at 
the federal and state levels. 

.5. Apprenticeship registration 

Under present circumstances, requirements to register training programs either 
through the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training <BAT) or the appropri- 
ate state apprenticeship agency is more of a deterrent than an incentive to training. 
Business people increasingly rebel against federal/state interference and/or red 
tape Furthermore, because of the BAT or state personnel makeup, the small busi- 
ness community, most of which is not unionized, fears that any involvement with 
registered apprenticeship activities will bring on "unionism" The underlying cause 
of that apprehension must be addressed. 

It is widely recognized that a much larger number of people are being trained in 
unregistered programs compared to registered programs Many of these unregis- 
tered programs are highly structured and sophisticated. They merit the same recog- 
nition and status accorded registered programs. 

5. Curriculum/course content 

Many of the existing training programs in schools are based on curriculum devel- 
oped years ago Many programs embrace outmoded techniques and technology no 
longer used in the modern work place Presently many trainees receive theory in> 
struction on topics or techniques long after they have mastered them on-the-job or, 
conversely, far too soon before they receive hands-on experience The related theory 
portion of curriculums should also be coordinated with on-the-job training activities. 

All programs should be examined by industry experts and coordinated and updat- 
ed to meet industry's needs of today. 

7 Teacher /instructor competency 

Some states have procedures and mechanisms intended to insure that vocational 
teachers and instructors are, in fact, competent However, a substantial number of 
those currently teaching vocational courses are not competent either because of long 
absence from mdustry. new technology, or because they never had the basic practi- 
cal experience needed to instruct specific occupational skills. 

Competency certification of all teachers and instructors should be mandatory on a 
regular periodic basis Industry should be involved in developing those certification 
standards to insure competency. 
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i^nfith of training 

Traditionally apprenticeship programs have been heavily time-oriented. Appren- 
tices were expected to put in a specified number of hours in the classroom and on 
the job Over the years, the time spent in training became more important than the 
skills and knowledge acquired. 

AH programs should be reoriented and based on competency. Apprentices and 
trainees who demonstrate competency should be allowed to move ahead at a pace in 
keeping with their individual abilities rather than "putting in time/' 

CONCLUSION 

Thank you for allowing NTMA the opportunity to present some recommendations 
which should help strengthen training and restore America's competitiveness. The 
problems surrounding our training and education systems are substantial and 
severe. The system, as they were originally designed, can work. Unfortunately 
modifications and interpretations have damaged the effectiveness of the system. So- 
lutions must be found quickly. 

NTMA stands ready and anxious to participate in any subsequent projects or pro* 
grams which might improve quality of training and rebuild America's skiUed work 
force. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BELL. MANAGER OF TRAINING FOR THE 
NATIONAL TOOLING ii MACHINING ASSOCIATION INTMAl 

Mr. Bell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It s a privilege to have an 
opportunity on behalf of the National Tooling and Machining Asso 
cation for which I am the national training manager, to testify 
before this committee. I am not going to read my testimony. I am 
going to try to distill it into my own language and the prepared 
statement will stand. 

A little background on the association. The industry that I repre- 
sent is the tooling and machining industry. It is made up of ap- 
proximately 14,000 very small companies that average about 25 
employees. The association has been around since 1943. The indus* 
try itself has been classified in most emergency situations as an es- 
sential industry. The occupations that are employed in the indus- 
try — toolmakers, diemakers, moldmakers, machinists and so 
forth-^have been classified as critical occupations. 

The industry has a reputation and has a nickname of being 
called the keystone of all manufacturings the keystone of all pro- 
duction. Congress on several occ&iiions has classified the industry 
as a very basic industry on which the economic welfare and securi- 
ty of the United States depends. 

The association has been very much involved in skills training 
since it was organized in 1943. As a matter of fact, one of the five 
goals of the association is to — Ml read it— "develop a comprehen- 
sive structure for training on all levels." 

The association has had a very active Apprenticeship Committee 
since it has been organized. The Apprenticeship Committee is made 
up of owners of tool shops, machine shops, and mold shops across 
the country Most all of these people are people who have come up 
through the trade, have served an apprenticeship and they know 
the value and the need for high skills training. The association has 
provided a considerable amount of leadership to the overall indus- 
try in its training needs and today the association and its chapters 
actually own and operate 10 training institutes i»i different parts of 
the country. 
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As I say, wi\ the association, have pioneered a training technique 
that has become quite popular in recent years called preemploy* 
ment or preapprenticeship training and NTMA back in 1964 was 
probably the first national organization to be actively engaged in 
that type of experimental program. Since then many other organi- 
zations in many occupations have copied that type of training. 

The preemployment training has proven to be a very, very effec- 
tive tool of getting people prepared for jobs in today's world. The 
preemployment training program has been made necessary, unfor- 
tunately, because of some of the problems and failures of our own 
education and training systems as they exist. 

The association right now is on the verge of making a major up- 
grade of the training apparatus that is used throughout the indus- 
try By that I am talking about the curriculum materials that are 
being used in our own industry and used in the school systems. We 
have, the past 2 years, had a series of training experts from our 
own industry that have gone over all of the training materials and 
we are coming down to the point where we will have daily lesson 
plans, competency tests, and everything else that will be available 
for our industry as well as the school system. 

We have made some mayor efforts on our own behalf to improve 
the training programs that we offer. 

I would like to recommend to this committee serious attention to 
three printed reports that have come out in the last year and a 
half They are referred to in my testimony. One of them I think 
everybody is aware of; it's called "A Nation at Risk," which ad- 
dressed itself more to the academic problems that exist in our 
school system. The other report which came out just recently — 
there was a special meeting just a few weeks ago by the Depart- 
ment of Education on the report that's caltod **Education for To- 
morrow's Jobs." This report focuses in on the vocational education 
system and some of the problems that exist there. 

The third study, which I feel is equally if not more important is 
one that was produced by the American Society for Training and 
Development and the title is, "Human Capital. A High Yield Cor- 
porate Investment." 

Those three reports, I think, contain a tremendous amount of 
valuable information that should be studied closely. I won't go into 
any of the details that are in there because I am sure that you can 
pick them up on your own and I am sure that some of the other 
witnesses have referred to them. 

But I would like to just cite three passages from the **Human 
Capital: A High Yield Corporate Investment" report because I 
thmk it gives us a couple of very, very pungent thoughts here that 
we really ought to really keep our focus on. I would just like to 
read those for a second. 

One of them says, and I quote, '^Educated, healthy, trained and 
spirited people are the ultimate source of economic growth. They 
are not simply the passive consumers of an autonomous and inhu- 
man, economic yield." 

The second one, and I quote, **People, not machines, are the 
wellspring of productivity." 
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The third one, again quoting, **The historical dominance of the 
human factor in economic growth and productivity will persist and 
grow/* 

I think those three thoughts right there contain some very pow> 
erful things that we should keep in mind. 

These studies really are talking about the problems that exist in 
our education and training systems and they offer a number of rec- 
ommendations that I think we ought to pay close attention to. 

I would like to switch to a few of the recommendations that the 
National Tooling and Machining Association would like to ofTer to 
the committee for consideration. 

The first one is a tax credit for training. This association and in- 
dustry has for years endorsed and sponsored activity that would 
result in some legislation to that efTect. There is presently a bill 
before the House— H.R. 897— which was introduced this past Janu- 
ary» that would provide tax incentives that would induce more 
training and improve the quality of training throughout the coun- 
try, t would hope that some activitv will develop from the passage 
of that legislation this year. There have been bills up on this meas* 
ure for the past several years and they have not passed. 

Industry needs some help, particularly dealing with the deficien- 
cies of the young people coming into the work force. Industry has 
to do a tremendous amount of remedial training, and until that sit- 
uation can be changed, I think we have got to do something to help 
industry to provide the remedial training. The tax credit training 
would be one of the ways of offsetting the growing cost of training 
people and preparing them for the work site. 

Another item that we would like to address is the Education As- 
sistance Act. That legislation is supposed to expire at the end of 
this year. There is a bill before the Senate and the House right 
now to extend that legislation, but I also understand that there are 
some amendments that have been proposed that, if they go through 
in the language that I have heard, I think will just about defeat 
the purpose of the act itself. It would be going to a lot of paperwork 
requirements and everything else that is going to be required and I 
think the whole thing would just fall. 

I would also like to focus on another item which would be the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. The Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship actually predates the Fitzgerald Act; it was around 
before that act was passed. That committee over the years has pro- 
vided a tremendous amount of guidance that has been acted on, 
but m the last 6 to 8 years our experience with that committee has 
been fairly dismal. 

The committee was made up of industry, labor, and the public 
sector. Unfortunately, the past several years when they were meet- 
ing» and they have not met for the past year and a half, they were 
very frustrated in being able to take any official action because of 
the lack of a forum. I think something needs to be done to either 
restructure the composition of that committee or provide some new 
operational regulations under which that committee could func- 
tion. 

I thmk the other thing that needs to be done is that committee is 
mtended to be an advisory committee to the Secretary of Labor 
and quite frequently many of the things that the committee recom- 
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mended to the Secretary did not receive proper attention or ade- 
quate attention. I wilt refer to one specific piece later on in my own 
testimony. 

I think the Federal Committee can provide tremendous backup 
to the Secretary of Labor. A tremendous amount of talent has been 
brought into that committee. Thev have been very, very fortunate 
in having some very knowledgeable people and I think they should 
be paid attention to a lot more than they have been. 

I would like to talk for a second about linkage programs. I think 
everybody is in agreement, I don't think there is any debate on the 
point that education, industry, labor, and the Government have to 
work together. I think that's probably been the intent all along, 
but the fuinilment of that hasn t been realized. 

There are a number of examples in the recent years of some 
linkage programs that have worxed out quite efTectively. I think 
that that needs to be looked at very, very closely— those exemplary 
situations that have worked, I think we need to copy those and we 
need to do something aggressively, positively that will push those 
linkages more to the surface and get more of them operating. 

This association, the National Tooling and Machining Associa- 
tion, proposed such a linkage program several years ago and it was 
reviewed by the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship on two sepa* 
rate occasions. Thev debated the merits oi that particular proposal 
and voted that it should be acted upon by the Secretary of Labor. 
The Secretary did nothing on either of those occasions. What I a.!) 
referring to is the inaction on the part of the Secretary sometimi^s 
to the recommendations of that committee. 

That particular proposal is one that we still have. It is being fol* 
lowed, and some of the sample linkage programs have been success- 
ful. We have called it **the Open R(»d Program for Careers in the 
Metalworking Industry." We would like to see more of those types 
of programs which integrate apprenticeship into the secondary 
school system acted on. We need to do more of that. 

I would like to talk for a few minutes about apprenticeship regis* 
(ration. Apprenticeship registration in theory is a good concept. In 
actuality, i think today it is probably more of a deterrent than an 
encouragement to industry, particularly small industry, to register 
their programs. 

The small business community is becoming more and more sensi- 
tive. They rebel more and more every day to any interference or 
redtape that has connections with the government, either Federal 
or State. I think that's a problem that we have got to face up to 
and we have to do something about it. 

I think one of the other problems with registration is something 
that needs to be recognized. I don't have any particular recommen- 
dations on how to solve it, but it is a problem that needs to be rec- 
ognized. Small mdustry in particular, which is basically nonunion, 
does have an apprehension for registration because they associate 
registration with possible unionization or union involvement. That 
is a fact that you can't ignore and I think that you have to address 
yourself to that when you talk about registration. 

When you talk about registration I think one thing that we must 
keep m mind, and it has been pretty well documented — our figures 
vary but they are substantial— the number of unregistered people 
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m training probably cxmnis those that are in registered programs. 
Now how hirge that overage is I don't know. There are no hard fig- 
ures on unregistered training activities, but it is substantia} and 
some people have put the figure as high as $30 billion a year that 
industry spends on programs that are in*house type programs that 
are noi registered with the Bureau or the Slate agency. 

/Vnother item that I would like to address for a second is curricu- 
lum and course content Our School systems and many of the indus- 
try-sponsored programs. I think, less there than in the schools, but 
I think they are both at fault, a lot of the training programs that 
are going on today are being conducted under curriculum guide- 
lines that were set up many, many years ago and don't really ad- 
dress themselves to the new workplace technology thai exists 
today. Outmoded technioues, outmoded activities are being taught 
to students that are no longer used in industry and I think what 
we need to do is to make a very, very close scrutiny of materials 
that are being used m any particuiar system and make sure that 
they are up-to-date and teaching the technology that needs to be 
taught today. 

I suggest that industry be heavily involved in any scrutiny, any 
examination, any attention that is given this matter because I am 
convinced that if you rely on the professional educators, the aca- 
demic people to do this for you you will have more of what we al- 
ready have, which is outdated techniques and outdated technology 
being taught. Industry knows what they need and basically are the 
people that should govern the content of those programs. They are 
the ones who are hiring the people out of the system. 

Along the same lines is teacher and instructor competency. I 
would like to talk to that topic for a second. Today, particularly in 
the school systems—in the secondary schools and the community 
colleges we see it all the time— the teachers that are supposedly 
competent to teach a particular occupational skill are not. I think 
something needs to be done to set up competency certification for 
teachers and instructors. We should not allow people into any 
classroom or teaching situation if they are not prepared to teach 
the particular skill tnat they are attempting to teach. There are 
far too many examples of people who have been out of the trades 
for r>. 20. 30 years m the classroom teachmg techniques that are 
that old or older That needs to be addressed. It's a serious failing 
on the part of what is going on out there. 

Another point and the final point that I would like to make is 
the length of training programs. I know there is considerable 
debate on this. There are different sides to this issue, but we have 
found— we have proven it some years ago in our own industry— we 
ran some experimental programs to compress the length of time 
lor training Typically, most apprenticeship programs are about 4 
years There are some that are less than that and there are some 
that are more than that, but typically an apprenticeship program 
runs 4 years. 

We have found that training programs that typically are four 
\ears m our trade can be compressed into at least three years and 
\ve feel very strongly that, given a little bit more experimentation 
that we will get it down to 2 years. That's an item that needs to be 
addressed because the length of training, I think, is a significant 
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thing in the completion rate. I think people who are in programs 
and studying in classrooms, being **taught/* theoretically, and I put 
taught in quotes, being "taught * subjects that they have already 
been exposed to several years before in the on-the-job training 
aspect of their program, it's a big incentive to get out of the pro- 
grams. I think that's something that we need to address is com- 
pressed programs into a realistic timeframe, make the programs 
competency oriented rather than time oriented. 

I would like to conclude my comments on those points and just 
close with a statement that the National Tooling & Machining As- 
sociation has been very much involved in training for its own in- 
dustry for a long time. We feel that we have made a lot of progress; 
we have got a lot of progp-ess yet to be made. We would be very 
anxious to work with the committee or any other agencies that 
might be designated to improve some of the items that we have 
just addressed here to help rebuild America's skilled workforce. 

My comments today were addressed to the skilled workforce spe- 
cifically, because our industry really is selling its skilled, innova- 
tive techniques; that's really what they are selling. 

I would like to close my comments there. 

Mr Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Bell. The next witness is Mr. John 
Smith, Associated Builders & Contractors. 
(The prepared statement of John Smith follows:) 

Prepared Statement or John B. Smith, for the Associated Builders a 
Contractors, Inc. 

My name is John B. Smith. I am President of Lake Plumbins, Inc. in Eustis. Flor* 
ida I nm currently serving as Chairman of Associated Builders and Contractors* 
<ABC> National Education Committee. ABC is a national construction trade associa* 
tion representing over 16,000 members who subscribe to the Merit Shop philosophy. 
The Merit Shop philosophy (simply) is a concept which calls for open competitive 
bidding, with contracts awarded to the lowest qualified bidder. 

Before I begin my testimony, I would like to Lake this opportunity to thank you 
for the invitation to address this Committee. On behalf of ABC I wish to express our 
support of apprenticeship training and all forms of craft training. As we are pro- 
gressing from the 1980's to the 1990 s, we sec how vital craft training is to the 
future of the construction industry. Open shop contractors have made substantial 
gains in the volume of business performed on an annual basis. Fifteen years ago 
open shop contractors were performing only 20 percent of the actual volume each 
year Today, open shop contractors arc completing nearly 70 percent of all construe* 
tion projects. We have utilized apprenticeship training as a very appropriate and 
efficient means of training our young craftsmen. We are very serious about craft 
training as demonstrated bv our multi>million dollar project called the Wheels of 
Learning The Wheels of Learning will provide task-oriented, competency*b«sed, 
modular programs in 22 construction trades once completed. Initiat^ in 1979, we 
have now completed 24 individual, 150 hour programs in 10 construction trades, 
which include the recently completed 4 year (600 hour) courses on Electricity and 
Plumbing and a 2 year (300 hour) curriculum on welding. By this time next year 5 
more trades will be completely finished and subsequently the next two curriculums 
will be complete in 1985. 

The key point I wwh to make is this— ABC supports the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training (BAT) and the language of the Fitzgerald Act of 1937. Furthermore, 
we object to the concept of "liquidating" the BAT agency and turning over control 
to local State Apprenticcshio Councils (SACs). This is not to say that BAT could not 
stand some improvement. We are not totally satisfied with the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training, and sincerely believe modifications should be made which 
would turn this agency into a more responsive, objective and purposeful body. Con* 
versely. we are convinced that a network of SACs could never oc as effective or effi» 
cient. 

Our support of the BAT is deef>-rooted in our concern for all forms of craft train, 
ing which includes apprenticeship training The enactment of the Fitzgerald Act of 
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modrrnim) ami consulidated ii time tested method of training for this nation 
Apprenticeship training throughout history and today has proven to be a very ad- 
\antageiJus training option for both the employer and employee The benefits are as 
followv 

I Apprenticeship ts efficient while still being comprehensive The on-the-job 
training lOJTi has always been emphasized, with most programs in the construction 
trade> lasting \ vears (G.OOO to S.OOO hours) The utilization of 144 hours of direct 
*.la.N>rtM>in training ta<.h year makes apprenticeship comprehensive The OJT may 
>hu\v a traint'c how to work in a trade, but the classroom instruction teaches **why*' 
things are performed as they are. 

1 There an* not aiany opportunities for an individual to learn about his/her 
ihosen vocation, while at the same time earning a good living in the same trade! 
.\pprenticeship affords a >oung employee the opportunity to become a productive 
taxpaver and learn marketable skills. An apprentice's time is usually his/her big- 
ges«t investment Additionatlv. although the employer's expense to tram an appren- 
iiKV i> Significant, he is receiving some productivity from the young employee/train- 
w More importantlv. the nation's taxpayer gets the real bargain Most costs of ap- 
prenticeship are ab>orbed at the private sector level, although the government does 
supplement apprenticeship instructor wages. 

.{ .Apprenticeship training is a solid, time-tested option a contractor can utilize in 
the development of a skilled workforce. The training is thorough and is steeped in 
tr.iditUMi The completion of a bonafide apprenticeship training program is as pres- 
iiKi(»ti> :ind im|x>rtant as a graduation from an accredited college. 

.\pprl•ntlce^hlp i> still popular There have always been more applicants than 
thtre ^vere opjwrtumties and apprenticeship is no longer for the individual who was 
conMdered too weak lacademicall v I to go to college Strong math and language skills 
treading and orah are vital ingredients for a successful apprenticeship. 

Becau^ of the>e rhree factors. ABC supports apprenticeship training Further- 
more. .-XBC >upports the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training as the governmental 
.is*:nt.v bvst >uited to administer, coordinate, promote and advise this nation's ap- 
prentue.>hip program. Our support of BAT stems partially from our grave concern 
with State Apprenticeship Councils Let me explain our une«isiness regarding SACs 
and thf po.s:iibU* chaotic and devastating consequences of instigating a national net- 
work of S.ACs 

.Manv SACs are politically motivated. Under the guidelines of the Fitzgerald Act 
of local states were allowed the option to implement and conduct their own 

S.AC as sanctioned bv BAT. Approximately 30 states have chosen to establish SACs. 
The Council u>uallv consists of State appointed members who represent manage* 
nu-nt. labor .ind the public, it in turn works with a staff of state employees in the 
dav to-d.iv administration of the programs BAT at this point takes on an advisory 
rolf 

In r.t.JT. rhc union > were active in apprenticeship The open shop sector's role was 
virttiallv noni-.Kistent As a result, the union label has been entrenched in most 
SAC> The labor representatives arc often represented by union business agents, 
management bv union contractors and the public by someone who has little or no 
r\|H;rience in .ipprenticeship training. 

{Vn».itiuentlv. representatives of open shop training programs are met v^'ith adver- 
♦•.ir;.il v»>nfrontation when .ittempting to develop, implement and register new ap- 
prenticeship programs There are exceptions to this rule, but the majority of SACs 
cot bad mark« from ABC This is a significant i5Sue when considering open nhop 
contractors represent nearly 7(> jHrrccnt of today's construction market 

Our criticism of SAC.< un general > is based on one other rea.'ion besides the afore* 
tnc ntionrd overt and prejudicial discrimination towards the open shop contractors. 
Nanu-lv. SAC? are not standardized Interstate contractors prefer working with BAT 
iM-iause thfv v.ui more casilv transfer their apprentices along with other employees 
to jobs outside of their home state SACs have no reciprocity with one another. The 
District of Colurnbua does not even recogniw: programs registered in the Mjiryland 
S.AC .A national network of SACs such aS thi*; would result in a horrendous war of 
turf protection * and the eventual death of apprenticeship Contractors could no 
longer .ifforcl Jo employ apprentices or fight the "red t.ipc battle of the century '* 

I nuist jK>iiit otit ABC s s«p|K)rt of this federal government agency is contrary to 
our general philosophv ABC support/; President Reagan's stand for decentralization 
«>f federal government and giving more control to the state* in every way. except on 
the i.i.Nwe of apprt-nticeship training. In this instance, the Concept of autonomous 
state run programs is unworkable 
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Thrrrforr, HA'I' cam provide consistency and continuity It can be more objective 
and opt»n mmdiKl ihiiii most SACs. not to mention operating more effectively while 
beinjj less burdensome to the taxpayers. 

On the other hand, BAT is not perfect and changes warranted ! would like to 
share my recommendations and concerns' 

1 BAT must move away from the traditional concept of time based trammg and 
toward the concept of competency based trammg In looking at the overall training 
needs uf this nation, what is more important, the length of an apprenticeship or the 
atquifcitiun of journeyman skills*' It's skills' Using time as the benchmark is archaic 
thinking 

I am glad to report that the National office of BAT accepts and supports this phi- 
luhuphy. but that is not enough BAT should be the spearhead behmd developing 
Lonii>etencies for the industry A standardized list of competencies m each trade 
wuuld improve and ensure quality of all apprenticeship graduates. 

BAT must recognize other formats of training as viable avenues towards the pur- 
suit of skilled craftworkers Task training emphasizes hands-on skills training. It 
allows an employee to be productive very quickly and it affords him/her an opportu- 
nity to develop a variety of marketable skills in a rapid manner As merit shop con- 
tractors, we wish to support an individual's growth m his/her chosen vocation ac- 
cording to his her aptitude, attitude and level of motivation We need BAT's sup- 
port. otherwi.se the success of apprenticeship is in jeopardy I support this argument 
with the following evidence 

.ARCs completion rate for apprentices is 3S percent while only 17 percent (accord- 
ing; to I'lT?) BI^ reporti of union apprentices become journeymen ABCs completion 
rate i.s higher tmost likely) because we approve credit for an applicant's previous 
exi)erience and education and allow for accelerated advancement based on merit. 
Completion rates could easily be doubled, and the quality of apprentices who gradu- 
ate would not be jeopardized in the least, if an apprentice tfaced with a four year 
.ipprenticeship) could take advantage of a competency based, marketable skills ori- 
ented program This would allow the apprentice to advance through his/her appren- 
ticeship based on ability, ambition and aptitude, rather than a formula of 8,000 
hours of OJT and 144 hours of classroom training that was developed at the turn of 
this century. 

Furthermore, the opportunity to learn marketable skills that ensures job security 
and advancement would appeal to the kind of trainees we wish to recruit into our 
programs The industry has changed in 40 years It's time BAT adjusted 

BAT must further move away from recognizing trades the way unions do and 
r<»rnng ojHrn shop programs to utilize the same criteria A trade should be identified 
by m.irketablc skills The recognition of the metal building assembler classification 
wa.- a .*tep in the right direction, but we must go further Why not a classification 
for general construction workers'* Why not a classification for a forming carpenter'' 
Why not let the industry set the standards and length of training'' 

\\y mo<Jerni/ing BAT in these ways, this agency can become (once again I respon- 
.sive to the industry's training needs 

I .li.so have .some serious concerns In 1981 there were BAT officials through- 
t>ut the Linited States Today there arc nnly 291 It is no surprise that apprentice- 
ship enrollments h.ue decreased from an estimated '124.000 m 1979 to the 2.Vl,000 of 
tinlav The premeditated reduction in staff is killing apprenticeship in the United 
St.ites SACs arc not picking up the slack and BAT states are losing their ability to 
priiMH^te .ind .idvise on i.ssucs regarding apprenticeship and training Stop the reduc- 
tion Kill the vacant positions. Allow BA'T to be the responsive agency it is capable 
of betn^' 

I ihink much of the criticism of BAT today would have never begun had we kept 
a full force of BAT officials Ho'v can 291 officials provide the .same .service that 4ri9 
unce provided* BAT used to conduct a national census of apprenticeship called the 
.St.in- .mcl National Apprenticeship Systems (SNAPS) We no longer have this valua- 
U\v service and those involved in apprenticeships want it reactivated This inctdcnt- 
Iv, would probably be a service lost forfcr if a network of SACs was mstitued 

On another issue, the Federal Committc*' on Apprenticeship (FCAl was once a 
vit.il f^roiip- rctommrncling national jwlicy concerning apprenticeship The FCA has 
In-en virtually dorni.int FCA should be reactivated and members of this committee 
ohniild represent all facets of the industry to ensure objectivity and jurisprudence 

The K("A. or |H>ssibly BAT. could al.so be of great a.ssistancc when a group or indp 
viiiual ha.** .in unM)Iv.ibIe problem m regard to apprenticeship and training. The cs^ 
t:iblishm(*nt of an .ipj>e.ils procedure" could provide an avenue for anyone to 
pursue who ha.s a f^rievntue with a local BAT or SAC This process should be ca.sy 
.tnd fvonfMiiical In this manner unresponsive and prcjudicinl BATs and SACs 
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• through lUi relationship with a "lair and objective central agency") would be com- 
pelled to live within the ^uidehnes established m the Fitzgerald Act If power were 
unconditional and attached to the state funding, this procedure could be effective, 
resulting m strong and vibrant apprenticeship training programs 

I also see an opportunity for BAT to expand its ''horizons " The Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) may be able to strengthen apprenticeship through pre-ap- 
prenticeship A cooperative effort to initiate and utilize pre-apprenticeship training 
programs will not only better prepare the nation's unemployed and displaced work- 
ers for a career in construction, but would reward those who support apprenticeship 
trainmg and groups targeted by JTPA 

In conclusion, the implementation of ABC's suggestions would make BAT strong- 
er and more efficient We need a Bureau that is not only open but supportive of 
creative and innovative ways of better training our craftsmen m a more timely 
manner The Bureau of Labor Statistics has documented that our current pace of 
training individuals is inadequate to meet critical shortages in the 1990's. There is 
more than one way to develop journeymen within the construction industry and the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training must recognize this With the incorporation 
of our suggestions, outlined in this testimony, I believe that BAT can be molded 
once again into a vital agency withm the federal government. It could be an agency 
that not only provides guidance and support but also could be a clearinghouse for 
information regarding statistics and figures on apprenticeship and training in the 
United States. 

ABC IS a strong supporter of the free enterprise system and private sector in- 
volvement By lifting a few burdens from our backs, the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Trainmg can help us to do our job better and help the United States prosper as 
well Therefore, we would like to see these improvements initiated and incorporated. 
We know there are many dedicated staff people at the state, re^^ional and national 
offices within the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training. We appreciate their help and 
their concern. We support any changes that would help us tram more people more 
effectively and efficiently whether it be apprenticeship training, task training, or 
any other innovative training method. 

As a businessman and as a member of the Associated Builders and Contractors I 
wish government to be responsive and supportive, not burdensome and counterpro- 
ductive As an American. I want mnovativeness, ingenuity and creativity to be our 
hallmarks as we face the future That takes Hexibility and open-mindedness Under 
proper direction the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training can satisfy our needs, 
those of the industry and of this nation. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN SMITH, PRESIDENT OF LAKE PLUMBING. 
INC.. EUSTIS, FLA., AND CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, ASSOCIATED BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS [ABC] 

Mr. Smith Good morning, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen. 

My name is John B. Smith. I am president of Lake Plumbing, 
Inc , in Eustis, Fla. I am currently serving as chairman of the Asso- 
ciated Builders & Contractors' National Education Committee. 
ABC IS a national trade association and it represents over 16,000 
members in 77 chapters who subscribe to the merit shop philoso- 
phy The merit shop philosophy simply is a concept which calls for 
oper» competitive biddmg with contracts awarded to the lowest 
qualified bidder. 

Before I begin my testimony, I would like to take this opportuni- 
ty to thank you for the invitation to address this committee and on 
behalf of ABC I would like to express our support of all apprentice- 
ship in all forms of craft trainmg As we are progressing from now 
the 1980's to the 1990 s, we see that craft trainmg is going to be 
very important to the future of the construction industry. Open 
shop contractors have made substantial gains in the volume of 
business performed on an annual basis and at present are complet- 
ing nearly TO percent of all commercial, institutional, and industri- 
al construction projects. 
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We have utilized apprenticeship training as a very appropriate 
means of training our young craftsmen and we are very serious 
about craft training, as demonstrated by our multimillion dollar 
project curriculum called the wheels of learning. The wheels of 
learning would provide task-oriented, competency-based, modular 
programed instruction in 22 construction trades when it is complet- 
ed. 

I guess perhaps the key point I wish to make is this: That ABC 
supports the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and we sup- 
port the language of the Fitzgerald Act of 1937. Furthermore, we 
object to the concept of eliminating the BAT agency and turning 
control over to local State apprenticeship councils. 

This is not to say that BAT couldn't stand some improvement. 
We are not totally satisfied with the Bureau of Apprenticeship & 
Training, but sincerely believe that modifications can be made 
which would turn this agency into a more responsive, objective, 
and purposeful body. 

Conversely, we are convinced that the network of SAC's or State 
councils could never be as effective or efficient. My written testimo- 
ny explains our arguments and suggestions in great detail, but I 
would like to take a few minutes to cover some main points. 

Again, ABC strongly believes that craft training is vital to our 
industry, specifically apprenticeship training which provides many 
benefits. Apprenticeship training is efficient and comprehensive be- 
cause it combines on-the-job training with classroom training and 
affords a new employee the opportunity to earn a living while 
learning a trade. Also apprenticeship training is a solid option a 
contractor can employ in order to develop the number of skilled 
craft workers this industry is going to need in the very near future. 

ABC believes that the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training is 
the most qualified Government agency and is the most capable of 
adequately administrating this Nation's apprenticeship programs. 
Our reasons for BAT support are many. BAT can more objectively 
and efficiently handle a program that oversees hundreds of thou- 
sands of apprentices and do a lot better job than a network of State 
councils. 

ABC is quite critical of most State apprenticeship councils for 
several reasons. First, State apprenticeship councils are normally 
politically motivated. The councils are often composed of union 
business agents, union contractors, and members representing the 
public that have little or no experience in apprenticeship. These 
appointed officials as a result tend to restrict or hold back our open 
shop training programs and so we come to have an adversarial re- 
lationship with most State councils. 

There are exceptions to this rule, however, because we do enjoy 
good working relationships with several State councils. But the 
SAC's that we are able to work with are far outweighed by other 
ones. Councils who refuse to support open shop involvement in ap- 
prenticeship training do hurt us a great deal. 

If, in a network of SAC's the mentality existed nationwide, it 
would really just about totally eliminate open shop involvement in 
registered apprenticeship programs. We feel like this is a grave 
issue when considering that open shop contractors represent nearly 
70 percent of today's construction workers. 
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Second, SAC's (State apprenticeship councils], are not standard- 
ized. Contractors working from State to State prefer working with 
BAT because they can more easily transfer the apprentices along 
with other employees to jobs outside of their home State. State 
councils have no reciprocity with one another. For example, the 
District of Columbia doesn't even recognize the programs regis- 
tered in Maryland. 

A national network of State councils such as this would result in 
a tremendous war and eventually in the death of apprenticeship 
for our contractors. The contractors could no longer afford to 
employ apprentices and fight this redtape battle. 

I must point out that ABC's support of the Federal Government 
agency is contrary to our general philosophy. ABC supports Presi- 
dent Reagan's efforts for decentralization of Federal Government, 
giving more control to the States in just about every way, except 
this one issue of apprenticeship training. The concept of autono- 
mous. State-run programs is unworkable. BAT can be more effec- 
tive and less costly with a better sense of fairness. On the other 
hand, BAT does need improvement and I would like to share some 
of our concerns and recommendations. 

We would like to see BAT move away from the traditional con- 
cept of time-based training. What's more important? The length of 
an apprenticeship or the acquisition of journeyman skills. It's 
skills — it's skills using time and when you use time as a bench- 
mark, it's just archaic thinking. 

I am glad to report that the national office of BAT accepts and 
supports this philosophy, but that is not enough. BAT should be 
the spearhead behind developing competencies for industry. A 
standardized list of competencies for each trade would improve and 
insure quality of all apprentice graduates. 

BAT must also recognize other fo/mats of training as viable ave- 
nues toward the pursuit of skilled craft workers. Task training em- 
phasizes hands-on skill training. It allows an employee to be pro- 
ductive very quickly and it affords him an opportunity to develop 
marketable skills in a rapid manner. 

As merit shop contractors we wish to support an individual's 
growth in his or her chosen trade according to their aptitude, their 
attitude, and level of motivation. We could use BAT's support. Also 
we would like to see BAT move away from recognizing trades the 
way that unions do and then force open shop programs to use the 
same criteria A trade should be identified by marketable skills. 
The recognition of the metal building assembler, which BAT has 
approved, was a step in the right direction but we must go further. 

Why not have a classification for general construction workers or 
a carpenter who builds forms and let the industry participate in 
the selection standards and length of training? I also have some se- 
rious concerns. In 1981 there were 459 BAT officials throughout 
the United States and today there are only 290. It's no surprise 
that apprenticeship enrollments have decreased from an estimated 
324,000 in 1979 to 253,000 today. This reduction-in-staff is hurting 
apprenticeship in the United States and State apprenticeship coun- 
cils are not picking up the slack and BAT States are losing their 
ability to promote and advise on issues regarding apprenticeship 
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and training. lA»t us stop the reduction, fill the vacant positions, 
and allow BAT to be the responsive agency it is capable of being. 

We also feel that the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship was 
once a vital group, recommending national policy concerning ap- 
prenticeship. This committee has been virtually dormant. It should 
be reactivated and members of the committee should represent all 
facets of the industry to insure objectivity and jurisprudence. 

An appeals procedure should be established to provide an avenue 
for any individual or organization who has a grievance with the 
local BAT or a State council to come to a place for help. This proce- 
dure should be within the national BAT office with possible in- 
volvement by the Federal committee and an unconditional author- 
ity should be given to BAT to properly resolve all issues. 

I also see an opportunity to expand its horizons. The Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act may be able to strengthen apprenticeship 
through preapprenticeship, a cooperative effort to initiate preap- 
prenticeship training programs will not only better prepare the 
Nation's unemployed and displaced workers for a career in con- 
struction, but would reward those who support apprenticeship 
training and the employment of the groups targeted by this Job 
Training Partnership Act. 

In conclusion, BAT has not sufficiently changed with the times 
and the industry. Its staff has been reduced by 50 percent over the 
last 4 years. The positive effectiveness of the Fitzgerald Act of 1937 
has been watered down because of this and the existence of politi- 
cally motivated State councils. 

BAT, however, can do the job if molded to fit the needs of our 
Nation and the construction industry is going to face a shortage of 
2 million journeymen by 1990. A modernization of our concepts of 
training will help us to meet this demand. 

We would like to see the words "supportive", "progressive", 
"flexible", "innovative", "objective", "competent", and "respon- 
sive" be the list of adjectives used to describe BAT. Let us remove 
the terms "burdensome", "prejudiced", and "bureaucratic". As a 
businessman, a member of ABC and an American, I know the free 
enterprise system works and giving rewards based on merit works. 
Under proper direction BAT can help us do the job we need to get 
done. 

Mr Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 
The next witness is Mr. Gary B. Warner. 
Mr Jkffords. Mr Chairman. 
Mr Hawkins Mr. Jeffords. 

Mr Jeffords I would like to introduce Gary. He comes from one 
of the world's best construction companies which just happens to 
be located in Vermont. That*s probably why it is one of the best. 
More than that, G?ry, as well as the Pizzagalli Bros., have been ac- 
tively involved no'- only in the private sector but the public sector 
and I want to commend you and all of the family for the tremen- 
dous work that you have done in the public and the private sector. 
It's a pleasure to have you before us here. 

Mr Warner. Thank you very much, Mr. Jeffords 
(The prepared statement of Gary Warner follows:] 
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Pkh'akhi SiAri-Mi-Ni of" Oauy Waknkk. thk Associated OhNKRAi. CoNTRAcrroKS ot 
Amkkk a. South IJukuncton, Vt 

My name is Gary Warntr I am Director o( Administration for Pizzagalli Con- 
struction Compan> of South Burlin^non. Vermont I am Chairman of the Open Shop 
Subcommittee of the Associated General Contractors of America's Manpower and 
rraining ('ommittt-e I am hert today representing AGO and am accompanied by 
Chri.s Kngquist and John Heffner of the AGC National Staff 

A(?(' believes iluit construction craft training' programs must follow a competen- 
ce based approaili with each individual progressing at a rate commensurate with a 
demonstiated abilU> to periorm. iis opposed to a specified length of time. Further, 
the related instructional pt)rtion of craft training should be conducted at off-site lo- 
( at ions to ensure a more formal and planned approach to training Training for the 
construction industry should be developed and managed by the industry with the 
government role restricted to encouragement rather than management 

It IS also AGC's position that construction industry training should make opti- 
muni use of existing resources and maximize the return on tramin^ investment 
through integration with oui vocational education system Innovations such as the 
pre-planned, joint utiliz^Uion of ph>sical training facilities and shared use of equip- 
ment and professional expertise are examples of how industry and public education 
can blend their resources to the mutual benefit of all, especially the trameee or ap- 
prentice. 

AGC ha*; adopted as its mission '*to foster, promote, develop and implement poli- 
en»s. imwedureh and programs in such a manner as to develop an adequate supply of 
Huahfled workers in the most expeditious, economical and pra^^ticable manner " To 
help meet this objective, AGC has submitted to the Department of Labor "Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training Criteria for Approval of Unilateral Trainee Programs" 
and "Labor Standards for Training Progra.ns " These two proposals, which will im- 
prove and add (lexibility to registration procedures, will be discussed m greater 
detail within this statement 

COMI'KTENCY'BASKn TRAINING 

The acceptance and utilization of competency-based training by the construction 
iTuhistrv will serve to systemati/.e often disjointed training mechanisms. Our current 
training systems do not in ail cases produce craft workers who meet the quality 
skill standards required on the job site Within a competency-based approach to 
training, all skill achievement is certified by written and actual performance tests 
R\ administering performance testing under simulated on-site conditions, the ability 
of an individual to perform specified competencies is documented 

leased Of) Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates of 1980. the construction industry 
at large v^ill require a total of 900.000 new craft workers by 1990. in addition to 
replacements for the 1 ') million vacancies that will be created through attrition 
IVesent training programs deliver approximately 60.000 workers to our industry an- 
nually It IS obvious that even with present expansion of instructional programs, ex- 
isting training mechanisms cannot meet the demands within this decade 

In terms of sheer numbers, the abilit> to reduce the period of apprenticeship 
through a conn)etenc> -based method facilitates the training of significantly larger 
nun>hers of workers wuhin shorter time spans It is AGC's position that both union 
and np» n shop construction craft training programs benefit from the adoption of a 
corn pet ency-ba.^ied trmning approach 

A^ide from i>stabl i^hing a more efficient vehicle for construction training in gen- 
eral coniiH'teiu) based instruction provides a better means to facilitate the entry of 
females and minorities into the industry With certified skills attained over minimal 
pi riods f)f tinu', females and minorities can represent to the construction contractor 
an available manpower resource which can be based on skills and not arbitrary 
.(uota requirements established by the federal government Having been evaluated 
aira I Mst performance standards, such a manpower pool represents trained craft 
workers capable of functioning on a job site and seeing a project to completion Com* 
pet encv based training also permits the varving rates of advancement necessary to 
mai retain the enthusiasm of the slower-than-average and the faster-than-average 
trainee 

okK'Sitk training 

In conjunction w.ith j>erformance based on training, a primary aspect of AGC's 
framing philosnpfi> is off-site training An off-site training system is one in which 
thi individual receives classroom and Held training away from the job-site The 
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training facility should provide a simulation of job site conditions for manipulative 
skills training and classrooms for training in the theoretical aspects of a skill This 
training system should include a logical and sequential system that enables appren* 
tices and trainees to move from the classroom to the field or training site and to the 
job site They are thus provided with gradual and individual development based on 
their abilities. 

MODULAR TRAINING 

A modular training system is one in which there are short term unita of training 
in specific skill areas which, when combined with an off«site training system, pro- 
vide several advantages over more traditional systems. 

The utilization of an off-site modular training system enables an individual to 
learn quickly by providing an atmosphere where training is concentrated with less 
opportunity for distraction and therefore greatly enhanced learning retention. 

A modular system is also highly adaptable to market demands with the individual 
concentrating on needed and saleable skill areas In addition, modular training en* 
ables better utilization of training system resources and permits apprentices, train- 
ees, and instructors to measure progress based on demonstrated competencies in 
specific skill modules The overall impact is greater efficiency and effectiveness than 
is the case in traditional time-based systems 

The modular system is also based upon the individual developing minimum pro- 
ductivity levels within reasonable periods of training The individual is working, 
learning, and simultaneously earning a wage commendurate with the contribution 
Thus, unit labor costs do not increase out of proportion to the abilities of the ap- 
prentice or trainee. 

There are several methods of funding modular off-site systems. As there* are for 
any training system, the initial costs are exepnsive because of the physical facility 
requirements. However, in the long term, the costs of establishing a modular, off- 
site training system have been more than offset by the considerably greater benefit 
to the training program, the trainee and the industry. 

Modular off-site training is not just a theory It is being utilized in St Louis, Port- 
land and throughout the country in both the union and open shop sectors of the 
cosntruction industry, and its use is growing. 

TRAINING MATERIALS 

AGC has developed training materials^ including curricula for carpenter, bricklay- 
er, cement mason, millwright, construction craftsman and heavy equipment opera- 
tor, which are designed for use in competency-based, modular, ofT-site systems. 

In addition, AGC has supported the development of performance-based training 
materials in the union sector of the industryVhe training system entitled the Per- 
formance Evaluated Training System, or PCTS, utilized by the International Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters, and the Training Standards Project utilized by the Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers, are successful examples of this support 

The AGC Model for Unilateral Trainee Program Standards, approved by the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training in 1980, is a further example of a modular, 
competency-based training approach, which AGC is promoting among open shop 
members 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND TRAINING 

AGC would like to see the Department of Labor and the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training (BAT) actively promote modular, competency-based training. Although 
AGC experienced some initial difficulty in registering performance-based training 
programs at the federal level, we have had better cooperation from the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training in recent years This is not the case in many states 
with State Apprenticeship Councils where approval of unilateral and competency- 
based programs can be difficult and often impossible. 

Currently, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and the State Apprentice- 
ship Councils, in those states which have them, monitor and approve training pro- 
grams This division of responsibility has produced conflicting results In the present 
context of State and Federal Davis-Bacon laws, and in order to establish uniform 
policies, procedures, and standards, AGC feels that BAT should possess singular au- 
thority within the areas of program approval, registration, and monitoring of indus- 
try sponsored training programs. 

Despite an increasing acceptance of modular, competency-based training at the 
federal level. AGC believes that further training innovations are possible and desir- 
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«ibU» Riif ntly AtU' MubinittwJ two proposals to the Department of Labor to revise 
«ind iinprovf triiuun^' standards for reRist ration of apprenticeship and trainee pro- 
grams The first, entitled Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training Criteria for Ap- 
pro\al of Unilateral Trainee Programs'* seeks to establish permanent competency- 
based standards for registration of unilateral trainee programs The second, entitled 
Uibor Standards for Training Programs," seeks to modify existing registration poli- 
iies and standards for apprenticeship and trainee programs. The primary focus of 
tho pruposaU is to permit program registration for marketable occupations, rather 
than traditional crafts This would give employers the flexibility they need to train 
workers for today s and tomorrow's needs, 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

The issue of the role of vocational education is also deeply involved in solving the 
training problems facing the construction industry Because vocational education is 
nut being adequately utilized, a large source of trained or partially trained manpow- 
er for the construction industry currently lies virtually untapped A chasm, which 
AGC and many educators are attempting to bridge, exists between our industry and 
the vocational education system Coordination can produce much more than each 
system opt»rating independently. 

Vocational education can, through pre training, pre-apprenticeship and screening 
functions, produce well prepared candidates If the vocational education community 
adopted pt»rformance-based instruction, the system could produce apprentices or 
trainech with advanced standing based un an objective assessment of prior training 

Since construction training and vocational education are both highly decentral- 
i/ed networks, the problem of communications has hindered cooperation It is essen- 
tial that working relationships at the local level be established Leadership in this 
endeavor must be exerted at the national level, however, to produce an environment 
conducive to this cooperative effort 

In any future legislation, it would be wise to give consideration to the promotion 
uf ctK)peration between vocational education and apprenticeship and training for the 
construction industry Administration of both programs by one agency may be a 
worthwhile alternative 

ACfC has established it« own liaison with vocational education including establish- 
ment of a joint committee with the State Directors of Vocational Education and 
close relationships with the American Vocational Association and the Vocational In 
dust rial Clubs of America 

EI.KMENTS OF SUCCESSFUL TRAINING 

The following represent AGC's views relative to creating an effective and expedi- 
ent traming system designed lo facilitate increased training and worker productivi 
ty. while optimi7ing accessibility to construction skills for all 

1 The overall objective must be the development of a training system which will 
provide an adequate supply of qualified workers 

2 Apprentice and trainee programs must be available in all geographic and craft 
areas 

A Kntry into a program must be possible from all societal levels and sectors 
t Basic inon-worksitc) training should be a requisite to on-site employment 
."> Entrance criteria reflecting aptitude and educational achievement level suffi- 
cient to progress m a realistic training program must be utilized 

U Apprenticeship and training and upgrading training must be primarily con- 
cerned with development of a saleable skill 

T Training must be relative to. and commensurate with, the skills required m the 
marketplace 

S Off-sile training must be relevant and timely with on-site experiences 

Trainmg time frames must be commensurate with the training and the mdivid 
ual s ability to pro^;re^* 

10 Accelerated entrance and advancement m apprenticeship and training pro- 
^;rams must be permitted on the basis of performance testing 

1 1 The training system must utilize today's educational and communicative tech- 
nol<>^:y. media, and methodology 

IJ Multi-craft apprentice and training centers simulating a construction site en- 
vironment should be utili/cd Establishment and use of these centers must be predi 
cated i)t\ the premise of uff-sitc academic and manipulative training within a con 
trolled environment, and on .'^ite evpencnces for development of proficiency and pro- 
ductivity 
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13. Labor organizationii muat be permitted to refuse dispatch of a craftsman who 
is not certified for the specific skills required. 

14. Employers must be permitted to refuse employment of a worker not certified 
for the specific skiU required. 

15. The existing apprenticeship system must be preserved in order to assure an 
adequate supply of master craftsmen v^ho are qualified in all aspecU of a trade. 

16. Local sponsors or State Apprenticeship Councils must be precluded from im- 
posing requirements in local standards which deter, whether in spirit or in fact, the 
basic philosophy and objectives set forth in the national sUndards. 

17 Local sUndards must set forth the criteria that constitute a saleable skill in a 
given area so as to establish eligibility of program certification. 

18 Standards must not provide a maximum eligibility age. Minimum age should 
be sixteen or as required by State or Federal law. 

19. National apprenticeship and training standards should: 

A Determine what minimum subskills are a prerequisite for certification of a 
given skill training program, 

B Provide universally validated competencies and performance testing and a sys- 
tematic approach to the training process. 

20. Performance criteria must include scope and quality. 

21. Accreditation reciprocity must prevail among training programs, which per- 
mits enrollees in apprenticeship and training programs to move from one geograph- 
ic area if another with full credit. 

22 Un.form subskills and reciprocity for same must be provided to permit appren- 
tices to change their selected skill occupations and reUin credit for that portion of 
completed training which is common to a newly-selected skill occupation. 

23 Standards should provide the minimum criteria for qualified training person- 
nel. 

In conclusion, we feel there are a number of specific steps which can be taken 
that will help ensure efficient and effective craft training for the construction indus- 
try Present instructional methodologies have advanced to the point that we no 
longer need to rely upon the traditional, time-based, textbook or on-the-job ap- 
proaches to train our workforces. It is time to implement those innovative, but 
proven, methodologies that we have outlined. 

STATEMENT OF GARY WARNER, DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATION, 
PIZZAGALLI CONSTRUCTION CO., SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT. 

Mr. Warner. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
it's a pleasure for me to be here today on behalf of the Associated 
General Contractors of America. As you know, my name is Gary 
Warner and I am a vice resident with Pizzagalli Construction Co. 
of South Burlington, Vt. I am also the chairman of the Open Shop 
Subcommittee of Manpower and Training for the Associated Gener- 
al Contractors of America. 

AGC believes that construction craft training programs must uti- 
lize a competency-based approach where each individual progresses 
at a rate commensurate with a demonstrated ability to perform. 
We believe that the related instruction portion of craft training 
should be conducted at outside locations to insure a formal, 
planned approach. 

Training for the construction industry should be developed and 
managed by the industry. The Government's role should be one of 
encouragement rather than management. 

Construction industry training should also make optimum use of 
the existing resources such as integration of industry programs 
with vocational education. Joint utilization of physical training fa- 
cilities and shared use of equipment and professional expertise are 
examples of how industry and public education can blend their re- 
sources. 
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The acceptancr and utiHziUion of competency-based training by 
the construction industry can help systematize existing training 
mechanisms. 

In addition, the ability to reduce the training period through a 
competency-based method assists m the training of large numbers 
of workers within shorter time spans. AGC members believe that 
both union and open shop construction craft training programs 
benefit from the use of competency-based training Competency- 
based training also permits the varying rates of advancement nec- 
essary to maintain the enthusiasm of the slower-than-average and 
the faster-than^average trainee. 

Aside from establishing a more efficient vehicle for construction 
training in general, competencv-based instruction provides a better 
means to increase the entry of females and minorities into the in- 
dustry. 

With skills attained over lesser periods of time females and mi- 
norities can represent a known-skilled manpower resource and not 
a requirement established by the Federal Government. In conjunc- 
tion with competency -or performance-based training, two primary 
aspects of AGCs training philosophy are modular and off-site 
training. An off-site training system is one in which the individual 
receives classroom and field training away from the job site. The 
training facility provides simulation of the job site conditions for 
manipulative skills^ training, and a classroom for training in the 
theoretical aspects of his skill. A modular training system is one in 
which there are short-term units of training in specific skill areas 
which, when combined with an off-site training system, provide 
several advantages over more traditional systems. 

The overall impact is greater efficiency and effectiveness than is 
the case in traditional, time-based systems. The individuals are 
working, learning, simultaneously earning a wage commensurate 
with their contribution. 

Modular off-site training is not just a theory. It is being utilized 
in St. Louis, Portland and throughout the country in both the 
union and open shop sectors of the construction industry and it's 
use is growing. 

The AGC has developed training materials, including curricula 
for a carpenter, bricklayer, cement mason, millwright, construction 
craftsman, and heavy equipment operator, which are designed for 
use in competency-based, modular off-site systems. In addition, 
AGC has supported the development of performance-based training 
materials in the union sector of the industry. The training system 
entitled 'the Performance Evaluated Training System" or PETS 
utilized by the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and the Training 
Standards Project utilized by the International Union of Operating 
Engineers are successful examples of this support. 

The AGC model for unilateral trainee program standards ap- 
proved by BAT in 1980 is a further example of a modular, compe- 
tency-based training approach which AGC is using with its open 
shop members. 

In terms of the Government's role in training, AGC would like to 
see the Department of Labor and the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training actively promote modular, competency-based train- 
ing. Although AGC experienced some initial difficulty in register- 
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ing performunce-baHed training programs at the Federal level, we 
have had better cooperation from BAT in recent years. 

This is not the case in many States with State apprenticeship 
councils where the approval of unUateral and competency-based 
programs can be difTicuIt and sometimes impossible. 

Currently the BAT and the State apprenticeship councils in 
those States which have them monitor and approve training pro- 
grams. This division of responaibility has produced conflicting re- 
sults. In the present context of State and Federal Davis-Bacon laws 
and in order to establish uniform policies, procedures and stand- 
ards, AGC feels that BAT should possess singular authority within 
the areas of program approval, registration, and monitoring of in- 
dustry-sponsored training programs. 

Absent a workable alternative, AGC is concerned that the reduc- 
tion of manpower and funding at BAT severely limits the ability of 
that agency to carry out these responsibilities to the detriment of 
our industry. 

Despite an increased acceptance of modular, competency-based 
training at the Federal level, AGC beifeves that further training 
mnovations are possible and desirable. aGC has submitted two pro- 
posals to the Department of Labor to revive and improve training 
standards for registration of apprentices and trainee programs. 

The first, entitled, ''Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training Cri- 
teria for Approval of Unilateral Trainee Programs" seeks to estab- 
lish permanent competency-based standards for registration of uni- 
lateral trainee programs. 

The second, entitled, "Labor Standards for Training Programs," 
seeks to modify existing registration policies and standards for ap- 
prenticeship and training programs. The primary focus in the pro- 
posal is to permit program registration for marketable occupations 
rather than traditional crafts. This would give employers the flexi- 
bility that they need to train workers for their particular needs. 

The role of vocational education can also contribute to solving 
the training problems facing the construction industry. Vocational 
education is not being adequately utilized. AGC and many educa- 
tors are attempting to increase linkages between our industry and 
the vocational educational system. 

Administration of vocational education and training by one 
agency may be a worthwhile alternative. AGC has established its 
own liaison with vocational education including a ioint committee 
with the State directors of vocational education and close ties with 
the American Vocational Association and the Vocational Industrial 
Clubs of America. 

In conclusion, we feel there are a number of specific steps which 
can be taken that will help insure efficient and effective craft 
training for the construction industry. The present instructional 
methodologies have advanced to the point that we no longer need 
to rely upon the traditional time-based, textbook or on-the-job ap- 
proach to train our work force. 

It is time to implement the innovative proposals we have out- 
lined. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Warner. 

The next witness and the final witness on this panel is Mr. A. J. 
Phillips of the National Electrical Contractors Association. 
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Mr. Phillips 

|The prepami statement of Andrew J. Phillips follows:} 

Pii£i>AiiEi> Statcmcn't Of A J Philups. the National Electhical Contractors 
Association. Washington. DC 

My nume is Andrew J Phillips I am the Director of the National Joint Appren* 
tKt'ship and Training CommiKet iNJATCf for the Electrical Contracting Industry 
and have been Assistant Director and Director for 20 years. 

By way of background, this office is lointl^ sponsor^ and financed by the Interna* 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers which represents approximately 200.000 
construction electricians and the National Electrical Contractors Association which 
represents some 5.5(X> electrical contractors. 

The NJaTC was established after the passage »;*f the Fitzgerald Act and has pro- 
Mdod national staff to assist the 375 local joint apprenticeship and training commit 
tivs in carrying out their responsibilities in the most efficient and effective way con- 
sistent with the needs of the Industry to better serve the public in conformity with 
existing laws and regulations 

To accomplish this we prepare and make available national course instructional 
materials, conduct teacher training seminars, committee operation seminars and 
provide* labor management services which keep the local JATCs with a singular pu^ 
pONe of producing an adequate number of fully qualified and competent journeymen 
to serve the public interest— our customer, and meet our Industry s needs 

Tho input of apprentices fluctuates with the economy, however, over the years we 
have axeragiHl an input of approximately 7.000 apprentices per yea»^ and maintained 
a four (4^ year program consisting of approximately 25.000 apprentices at any given 
time This effort has produced approximately a quarter of a million journeymen 
since thi' existence of the NJATC and represents approximately 10 percent of all 
registered indentured apprentices. 

In addition, this office supplies training materials and services to promote jour- 
neyman training activities designed to avoid obsolescence in the workforce and 
rtsjiure the consuming public of the highest degree of worker competence in a chang- 
ing and incre«isingly complex industrial society Today, for example, a large percent- 
age of this Industry s )n5 programs are using NJATC prepared materials to provide 
journeyman training in fioer optics, electronics and programmable controllers em- 
ploving the use of microprocessors which are used in robotics 

The NJATC works diligently to maintain joint labor-^management operations in 
the fullest sense of the word In this instance, however, since the IBEw is address- 
ing this Committee separately. I have been asked by the National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association to speak on their behalf in response to the invitation from this 
Committei* 

Prior to the Fitzgerald Act only a few states had regulations concerning appren* 
tiie.sh'p Inten>st in promoting apprenticeship oa the part of the individual states 
lacking prior to National interest created, promoted and directed as a result of 
llu» Fit/gerald Act 1 bt*lieve that it is historically accurate to state that the Con 
grt^ tn their wisdom saw a deep depression in which training opportunities were 
Mrtuallv nonexistent and anticipated the coming of World War 11 in which we 
xxould have a shortage of skilled workers Passage of the Fitzgerald Act proved to be 
uf great importance to the apprenticeship system and very much in the interest of 
iiattunal defen>e Expecting individual states to accomplish goals of such national 
magnitude and importance wouH have been unrealistic Without the BAT. U S De- 
partment of l^bor there would not exist the uniformity in the quality of training 
the nation requires to meet it& manpower needs. 

The enabling provisun of the Fitzgerald Act recognizing State Apprenticeship 
Council^ ha5 been utilized b> 32 states and territories The experience of this Indus- 
tr> h»i> btvn excellent in or king with both the BAT and State Councils. We be- 
litAt . hov^cver. that it would be a disservice to the system for the federal presence to 
be N^eakened or eliminated It is logical to assume that the states, absent the uni 
furmitv of federal regulation, would differ widely in their concept of apprenticeship 
Differing apprentne^^hip laws, regulations and procedures would reduce the opportu 
nit> fur r..itionall> b<v^ Industries to conduct uniform apprenticeship and training 
pri>gr.ims Without jniformitv the mobilitv of well trained workers could be limited 

rnifarmit> through national sta»»dards and procedures and the support of nation 
at organizations working Mith the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. US De- 
p.irtment of Labor is directU re^ponslble for the high degree of success we have ex 
iH-^nemed in producing a competent mobile workforce capable of converging on 
larm construction projects m an> part of the count r> vMth the assurance that work 
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ers tire equtilly tniitiiHi »t\d competent to meet the requirement of the customer, be 
It private enlerprisM? or nutionul defense projects. 

In summary, we believe the appenticeship system could best be served if proper 
consideration were given to the following: 

1 A strong national presence (BAT) with which national programs can work and 
cooperate to produce national apprentice systems. For the state to carry out the ad- 
ministrative part of this responsibility would be workable but uniform policy must 
be established by federal standards. 

2 Since 1964 the publicity and interest in the apprenticeship system has been out 
of proportion to the number of jobs available The Industry presently has 15% mi- 
nority participation in apprenticeship and is making reasonable progress under dif* 
ftcult conditions in accomplishing female participation. I would add that this has 
been accomplished in the electrical construction industry at the expense of the In- 
dustry without receiving any federal funds. Efforts by the Federal Government to 
"pay" entities to sponsor apprenticeship programs have been less than successful, 
inequitable and should be discontinued. 

X Apprenticeship could best be served by making a distinciton between education 
and training Presently there is a great emphasis on activities sui:h as trainees, 
prenpprenticeship. etc.. which places the burden of education on JATCs which are 
ill equipped to accomplish. At the same time large sums of educational moneys have 
been allocated to teach manipulative skills in our educational system which often 
fails to produce qualified applicants. This results from the lack of realistic experi- 
ence which can bt» gained only through productive employment. In fact, viewing the 
world of work as an educational excercise may be one of the problems with declin> 
ing productivity. Schools should educate— industry must train. 

4. Since apprenticeship is a free (to the apprentice and to the public) training op- 
portunity leading to excellent employment opportunities, it is logical that large 
numbers of people woulc seek admission. It is not unusual for JATCs m the Electri* 
cnl Industry to have as many as 25 applicants for each available job. This Industry 
has ii well structured Selection Procedure but the amount of time required by joint 
committees, which serve without pay. to process the large number of applicants, 
eliminnting many and choosing few. has serious financial and legal implications. In 
other words the number of jobs is finite and the number of applicants varies widely 
with the economy, the amount of publicity, the excessive notification required and 
other factors Regulations could be modified to give relief in this area. 

^ For apprenticeship to accomplish results that program sponsors and the public 
are entitled to. it must be viewed as a complex and demanding discipline in which 
people enter without skills and in four years receive the related knowledge (class* 
room work), manipulative skills (job experience) and more important the drive, 
pride and motivation to achieve and maintain excellence To accomplish this, joint 
committees must be permitted to have screening tools such as educational prerequi* 
.sites. Valid aptitude tests and other means which are presently in existence but are 
niwnys under nttiick and often viewed improperly by the courts. 

In conclusion, the world and the country is getting smaller, not larger, and mobili> 
t> IS much more n factor in the workforce than it was in previous generations. 
Action to improve uniform training and mobility should be increased not decreased. 
I rcaliw that apprenticeship, like most entities, means different things to different 
people, and that the responsibility of the Congress is to represent all segments. I 
beievf that it is in the best interest of our society that apprenticeship and training 
begin once again to be viewed as a private Iabor*management responsibtity, l'*ss sub- 
ject to the buffeting of all external forces that have been experienced in the last 20 
years The public would reali7^ reduced tax costs, better productivity and better 
products; produced by competent workers Industry carries on large training respon* 
sibilities with most of their employees on a continuing basis without l/cing subject to 
all of the problems that seem to beset those that sponsor registered apprentice 
training programs. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present our views to you and I would be glad to 
answer any questions that you may have. 



STATK.MKNT OK A. J. PHILLIPS. DIRECTOR. NATIONAL JOINT AP. 
PRKNTICKSHIP AND TRAINING COMMITTEE OF THE ELECTRL 
CAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Phiixips. Thank you» Mr. Hawkins. 
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Panel nu-tnbt-r.s, I am inclined to throw away all of my presenta- 
tion here and do somethinjj else, but I better stick to the plotted 
cou rse. 

As you stated. I am .Andrew Phillips and I am director of the na- 
tional joint apprenticeship and training committee for the electri- 
cal contracting industry. By way of background as to whom I repre- 
>ent and how many mdi vidua Is, in which you might be interested, 
the international Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has approxi- 
mately 200,000 construction electricians that work in the construc- 
tion industry. The total membership is I million, but I am involved 
with approximately 200,000. 

The National Electrical Contractors Association, which is a man- 
agement organization, represents some 5,500 electrical contractors 
across the country. 

Our training entities, on a local basis, are subsidies subdivisions 
of these two parent organizations and we have some 375 local joint 
committees, which at any given time have indentured under their 
supervision approximately 25.000 electrical apprentices. The input 
each year is approximately 7.000 It varies with the economy. But 
over the years it averages about 7.000, and with some attrition, we 
end up with about 25.000 apprentices at any one time. 

Most recent BAT figures indicate that there has been traditional- 
ly something like 250.000 indentured apprentices on an annual 
ba.<is. So I think that our input to that total represents about 10 
percent of the total indentured apprentices at any one time. 

You know, we talk about apprenticeship and that last 4 years, 
and if somehow we don't motivate people to participate in continu- 
ing education, we could get into a situation of skill obsolescence. So 
a large part of the activity of our office is to promote state-of-the- 
art training, advanced training and journeyman training on a con- 
tinuing basis. At the present time we have a national program in 
training in fiber optics, electronics, programmable controllers, mi- 
croprocessors and all of the basics for robotics which is going to be 
one of the things that we will have to be prepared to face in the 
future. 

I find myself in a little bit of a unique situation here because I 
am the director of the national joint apprenticeship and training 
committee That's a joint labor-management operation and I think 
the degree of success that we have enjoyed has been because we 
have approached apprenticeship and training from that basis, 
strictly a joint operation. It s not a situation where employers pay 
into a fund and unions control it or that type of thing, but truly, 
truly joint. 

When you can approach things in that way. then the training 
effort can be separated from the more selfish motives of both orga- 
nizations and we try to keep — contractors* profits are most impor- 
tant. The National Electrical Contractors Association has never 
put producing an adequate number of fully qualified persons detri- 
mentally in regard to profit motives. It's a separate thing and our 
job has been lo produce the people that we need to have to man 
this industry. 

I would point out that although it is a joint operation solely. Mr. 
Edwards has spoken on behalf of the IBEW and the committee's 
invitation to the National Electrical Contractors Association for 
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input, they asked me if I would speak for them. So, in this in- 
stance. I am addressing you on behalf of the National Electrical 
Contractors Association. 

The issue of the BAT and its role in respect to the State councils' 
I have addressed with a brief paragraph and by way of background. 
I think the Fitzgerald Act— prior to the Fitzgerald Act— there were 
only a few States that had any legislation with bearing upon the 
apprenticeship system The State of Wisconsin has an apprentice* 
ship law that goes back to 1911. but Milwaukee was a machine tool 
center and a lot of European customs and apprenticeship was much 
more known to those tradesmen so they had an interest and did 
certain things But. in general, where apprenticeship training exist- 
ed, it existed without the support or opposition of legislation. It was 
a private matter that people entered into if they saw Rt. 

I think that the Fitzgerald Act may have come from— this is just 
my opinion— but I have always believed that in a sense it was a 
National Security Act. When it was passed in the mid-thirties in 
the deep depression there was very little construction work going 
on. there were no jobs for people who presently had the skills and 
there was no input of youth or of new blood into the system so the 
.skilled work force was diminishing in number rather than increas- 
ing:. 

I think m 10:i(>. 1937. 1938. it was pretty apparent that there was 
a war going on and we could be involved in it. So. I believe that the 
BAT's role as it was created was to do things to encourage an input 
into an industry and produce people that we would vitally need in 
a short period of time. My personal opinion is that's what hap- 
pened and I think that's just as important today as it was then. 

It's rather hard to believe that we have massive unemployment 
and at the same time have manpower shortages and probably what 
government could best do would be fmd ways to match those things 
together and fmd some solution. I don't know how you do that. It's 
a big job. but it does exist. They are people begging for jobs and 
jobs begging for people. 

I think that the Fitzgerald Act proved to be of great importance 
to the apprenticeship system and I think we need it very much in 
the national defense Expecting individual States to have done 
that. I think, would have been unrealistic. 

So yet the Fitzgerald Act provided for State participation in this 
process The enabling provision of the Fitz.gerald Act recognizing 
State apprenticeship councils has been utilized by 32 of the 55 
St^ites and territories. leaving what— 23 States that are BAT 
States. We have no quarrel with either one. We have u irked with 
great success with both the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
and all State councils. 

I believe, however, that it would be a disservice to the system for 
the Federal presence to be diminished or to disappear. I have no 
quarrel with State councils doing the administrative work for ap- 
prenticeship, but there certainly has to be a Federal presence. I 
think to do away and leave it up to the States to pass whatever 
rules or regulations that they saw fit would create a nonstandard 
condition that would make it impossible for national industries to 
conduct apprenticeship and trainee programs. 
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I think the success of our program has been that we have a na- 
tional program and it's made it possible for us to have as large 
degree of standardization across the country. 

Much has been said about vocational education, preapprentice- 
ship, remedial education, and all of these things. We have tried in 
our industry to be self-sufficient. We have produced an apprentice- 
ship system that you may call a **cradle to the grave" kind of situa- 
tion m that we provide our programs with the complete apprentice- 
ship package. They have standards of operation, they have selec- 
tion procedures, trust fund agreements, a nationally standardized 
curriculum which we have staff that works on it constantly. 

Obsolescence is not a problem with us because we don't have to 
wait for an appropriation of State or Federal money to change our 
curriculum, we do it on a continuing basis. The National Electrical 
Code is revised every 3 years and to incorp>orate the new provisions 
of the code and take advantage of the economics of one revision, we 
revise our material each 3 years, with subsequent minor revisions 
in between times, if it becomes necessary to do so. 

So. we have a standardized — and I hate to use the word here 
cifter what I have heard — time-based curriculum. I would like to 
point out that I don't believe that the BAT has any reason to take 
a position on any type of curriculum that an industry would choose 
to use. I don't see that as a legitimate prerogative of administra- 
tion. If people have questions, they should have information with 
which they could advise people, and I am sure that for many indus- 
tries and for many programs it may be a proper thing to do, but I 
hate to see an idea conveyed that one is good and the other one is 
bad. that one should be selected and the other should be eliminated 
because there are differences between industries. 

I think the reason that we have no problems with a time-based 
curriculum is the tremendous number of applicants that we have 
for apprenticeship. In many instances — we had one city last year 
that opened apprenticeship applications for four 4-hour periods on 
I consecutive days and took 2,02G applications for jobs that were 
practically none.xistent. they didn't even know whether they could 
>{i\ri any apprentices or not. but they had to be prepared if there 
was a change in the work picture. 

So I think what makes time-based curriculum useful and work- 
able IS the selection ratio that your industry can enjoy. Now we 
produce a national curriculum, and because we have a national 
curriculum that's logical that committees would have to select 
people with certain prerequisites. So we decided the prerequisites— 
an offer for their consideration for local adoption. If they get the 
ri^ht kind of people with the right kind of aptitude that could be 
nuMsured very successfully with aptitude tests; if they have the 
proper educational background: if they have the proper motivation, 
drive, willrngness. interest to succeed and to take advantage of the 
opportunity that has been given them, then we have few problems. 

Thv reason-~if you are going to have low entrance requirements 
and >ou have few applicants for apprenticeship, it's logical that 
vou are going to get a .«;pread of people with abilities ranging from 
marginal to e.vcelient. Wc feel that when we sit down at the inter- 
vievv t.ible and apply aptitude testing, educational prerequisites. 
ex<iluate transcripts. .«;ee how the individual did in school, that the 
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people that we select— the 10 out of 100 or the 100 out of 1,000— 
are very similar in ability, we don't have that spread across the 
board that would make it possible to modify and adjudicate your 
training efforts to accommodate the slow learner without holding 
back the one that is capable. We have no problem with a time- 
based entity. I would hate to see it go any other way. 

I find that when you set standards, when you set expectation 
levels for people, they perform. Left up to their own devices and 
their own pace — I am not concerned about the excellent people 
anyplace; they will always be excellent; I am concerned about the 
others— we set the pace for them, we don't let them set the pace. 
With proper selection, we don't have too many problems with 
bringing that about. 

The uniformity, through national standards and procedures and 
the support of the national organizations working for the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, has given us the success that we 
have enjoyed. I think what's important is that we have to have 
standardization because today we have electricians that go from all 
50 States and converge on huge projects in certain areas, whether 
they be private enterprise or national defense projects, and certain- 
ly we can't say that a person from Delaware does electrical work 
one way and from New Jersey does it some other way and from 
California another I would hate to get us to where we had to have 
a Montana electrician to do a certain job that's in the public inter- 
est and in the national interest. 

So, in summary, I have some points here— specific points that I 
would like to present to you for your consideration and I will read 
those because I put a little bit of thought into wording them. 

One, I think a strong national presence, the BAT, with which na- 
tional programs can work and cooperate to produce national ap- 
prenticeship systems, is necessary. For the State to carry out the 
administrative part of this responsibility would be workable, but 
uniform policy must be established by Federal standards. 

Two, since 1964, the publicity and interest in the apprenticeship 
system has been far out of proportion to the number of jobs avail- 
able The industry presently has over a 15 percent minority partici- 
pation in apprenticeship and for making reasonable progress under 
difficult conditions in accomplishing female participation. 

What I mean by— I will answer a question perhaps before it is 
asked— what I mean by "under difficult circumstances" is we have 
difficulty in getting sufficient numbers of applicants from females 
to meet the goals. Mr Petri, who isn't here now, mentioned a while 
ago the carrot I think a carrot is only effective if it's held within 
sight of whatever you are trying to entice. When we have a 20 per- 
cent goal and we get, perhaps, 5 percent of our applicants that are 
females, it would be pretty unrealistic. So we are making progress 
in that field, but it has been slower than the minority input. We 
have about the same mix of minorities in our apprenticeship today 
that you see in the grocery store or on the street and that, I think, 
is about what should be expected and I am proud of the progress 
we have made. 

They are members of a union, they have a future ahead of them, 
they are capable, our dropout rates have been commensurate with 
nonminorities and th^ reason this is so is because of the selection 
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that we have oiijoyed— the entrance requirements and the prereq- 
uisites I might add that we have had to defend those every day. 
There is always someone that wants to shorten apprenticeship, 
throw out every requirement, throw out every barrier that they see 
to be a barrier and the first thing you know you have destroyed a 
system — and apprenticeship is a system. It's not a bunch of individ- 
ual opinions It's something that you have to agree on and give to 
to get out of. 

Three, apprenticeship can best be served by making a distinction 
between education and training. Presently, there is a great empha- 
sis on activities such as traiiiees, preapprenticeship, et cetera, 
which places the burden of education on JATC's, which they are ill 
equipped to accomplish. 

At the same time, large sums of educational moneys have been 
allocated to teach manipulative skills in our educational system, 
which often fails to produce qualified applicants. This results from 
the lack of realistic experience which can be gained only through 
productive employment In fact, viewing the world of work as an 
educational exercise may be one of the problems with declining 
productivity We believe that schools should educate people. 

Personally^ I don't want any school counselor influencing my 
children to make a lifetime commitment to some occupation when 
they are 12 years old I had a daughter that was in tears because 
she felt like she was a misfit. She couldn't say what she wanted to 
be. I had to go up and talk to the school counselor. I haven't made 
up my mind yet what I want to be and I don't want anybody telling 
me what I want to be. We need freedom in this country, not push- 
ing people into molds. 

Four» since apprenticeship is a free—to the apprentice and to the 
public— training opportunity leading to excellent employment op- 
portunities, it is logical that large numbers of people would seek 
admission It is not unusual for our JATC's to have 25 applicants 
for every available job. 

The industry has a well structured selection procedure, but the 
amount of time required for joint committees which serve without 
pay to process these applications eliminating many and choosing 
few, has serious financial and legal implications In other words, 
the number of jobs is finite. You can't lower entrance requirements 
and increase advertising and do all of the things that you are re- 
quired to do and start more apprentices. The number of jobs avail- 
able determines the number of apprentices. 

The amount of publicity, the excessive notification required, and 
other factors — notifications could be modified to give relief in this 
area 

In conclusion, I think the world and the country both are not 
getting smaller, but larger Mobility is much more of a factor than 
it used to be I worked at trade and I remember to go across half a 
State was just almost an impossible thing to even envision and now 
we h.-^ve journeymen jump on a jet plane and on the job Monday 
morning 2,000 or 3,000 miles away. 

So, we need more standardization in our industry. Conditions dic- 
tate it We have a National Electrical Code which is modified some- 
what by State and local political entities But we have national 
manufacturers. We need a national apprenticeship system. 
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I have other things to read here but I think I have exhausted my 
time and you've been very patient with me> I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to have addressed you and if there are any questions that I 
might be capable of answering, I'd be glad to do that. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Phillips. 

Let me begin the questions with you because your testimony 
seems to differ from those of the other panel. And it seems to differ 
rather sharply. You seem not to worry about the term "competen- 
cy" in terms of training, as seemed to be implied in a shorter 
period of time in your particular instance. I assume you support 
the idea of a 4-year program as opposed to a shorter period of time, 
and also seem not to be worried about the idea that there are a lot 
of jobs waiting for individuals and therefore it's necessary to get 
apprenticeships in and out in a hurry. Do I read correctly that in- 
terpretation? 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Hawkins, what I intended to say was I don't 
think 4 years is a magic number. I think every industry should 
decide through job analysis what their occupations and trades con- 
sist of and 1 think you should have a reasonable amount of time to 
do that in. In our instance we used to have 5-year programs in the 
electrical construction industry. We reduced it to 4 years. 

Apprenticeship, traditionally, has been an educational process 
coupled with job experience. That's what has made it so successful. 
You learn how to do the things on the job. You learn why you're 
doing them and the theory of doing it, which enhances productivity 
and ability in related instruction. 

So, you can have as many hours in a period of time as you choose 
in related instruction. The job thing is finite. You only work so 
many hours a year So that really determines the length of appren- 
ticeship We could compress our related instruction into 2 years by 
requiring them to go to school more hours per week and this type 
of thing But absent some national defense motive for producing a 
large number of tradesmen in a shorter period of time, I ask people 
why, why. 

I think most of our apprentices, you leave it up to most of our 
apprentices, I don't think they'd want the short period of appren- 
ticeship I think they welcome the opportunity to learn. And I've 
often wondered why contractors are so impatient to pay people 
journeyman's scale prematurely, if they pay journeyman's scale. 

If the scale is whatever they arbitrarily decide, then there would 
be no reason not to push people through the system as fast as pos- 
sible I think probably an apprentice — I wish we could devise a way 
so they had to study all of their life, not consider the apprentice- 
ship the end of a road and so on. 

Mr Hawkins. Then you are saying, in effect, that the setting of 
a period of time does not reject the idea of competency as being 
still the guide? 

Mr Phillips Not at all, sir. Competency, any program that 
doesn't produce competency isn't worth conducting. We gather job 
information from our employers. You see, 1 think I sound like I'm 
about the only person here that has some kind of a union feeling. 
But where you have 

Mr Hawkins. You may detect that correctly. [Laughter.] 
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Mr Phillips I think what weVe saying with training is that an 
agreement is not just an agreement between management and 
labor It's not just a labor agreement It's an agreement among em- 
ployers as to how they will conduct an apprenticeship activity. And 
it's binding on them. 

We have rotation in our industry Our committees are in control 
of apprenticeship They take an apprentice from this employer and 
put him with that one, make both of them mad sometimes. But 
they do it on a basis of experience that's necessary. We monitor 
their experience through the 8,000 hours on the job and make sure 
that they acquire competency in that area. 

Our class related instruction is very much controlled and we can 
guarantee competency in that area. Now, a lot of trades, and I'm 
not criticizing them — everybody should do what they think does 
best for them — but there's a tendency to bring parts of that job 
into the classroom and teach it there. A lot of our programs would 
like to do that. I discourage it because they have 8,000 hours out on 
the job, with journeymen, with productive work, to learn the ma- 
nipulative skills of the trade. 

The 57() hours which develops the mind, I think you have to 
guard that time jealously. 

We have run surveys and most of our contractors that have re- 
sponded to our surveys have no quarrel with the degree of manipu- 
lative skill at the end of 4 years. Some of them have quarrels the 
guy can*t read blueprints the way he should, he doesn't know 
enough about control work, he doesn't know enough about electron- 
ics. I put him on jobs, he can do 90 percent of the work, but he lets 
me down on 2 percent of it. 

Mr Hawkins I was going to ask one of the other witnesses to 
comment on the same subject in order to give some balance. Does 
any of the other witnesses at this time care to make a comment on 
the same question? 

Mr. Smith. I think that the only problem we have with setting 
limits is that, just like the gentleman said there, we don't want the 
limit set, and right now we have to live with the limits, the same 
type of limits, that he has. And I think all we ask is that if we feel 
like we can train people quicker and better, that we be allowed to 
do that, and from my personal point of view as an owner of my 
company, I'm interested in having people that are going to be loyal 
and with our company for a long time and I'd like to get them 
trained and able to produce and to be a part of what we're trying 
to accomplish. 

I look for people that have a pride in their trade and want to do 
good work, that want to produce. And I think that's one word that 
we in the United States have almost — we're getting away from, 
that we need to produce and we need to work hard, and this is the 
type of people that we want to have And we feel like we have a 
way we can do it better and quicker, and we're not trying to short- 
change the apprentice, and we're not trying to shortchange the in- 
dustry by doing that 

Mr. Hawkins Thank you, Mr. Smith. Yes, Mr. Bell? 

Mr Bell I don't think we have any difference here, really. Andy 
is saying much the same thing that we've already said in a little 
bit different way He used one term, "continuing education" and I 
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think that's something else that we should be thinking about very 
much, because continuing education is what all people are going to 
need to keep up to date on whatever job they're in today. 

Along those lines, this association, the National Tooling and Ma- 
chine Association, is engaged in a project rieht at the moment with 
Lawrence Livermore Labs, which is one of the largest research labs 
in the United States, perhaps in the world, and they're engaged in 
some of the ultimate Buck Rogers technology experiments out 
there and some of that technology is ready for release to the com- 
mercial world, and we're setting up a program whereby some of 
that technology will be made available to people from our industry 
to advance their skills beyond a normal journeyman to a higher 
level, an expert, whatever you might want to call it, by utilizing 
some of those things that have been learned at the lab. 

Competency in time oriented programs, I don't know that we 
have that big concept here. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, I thought I had detected a rather strong 
feeling on the part of some of the earlier witnesses that they were 
very strongly opposed to the question of time based training, and in 
connection with that the thing that worries me the most, the thing 
that seems most confusing is that the training by one employer 
does not necessarily mean that that training is going to remain for- 
ever a relationship between that trainee and that particular com- 
pany And there seems to be so much flexibility in the economy at 
the same time that so much mobility is there, thai that individual 
moves from one job to another, from one region to another, and 
that if that individual is turned out highly trained for that particu- 
lar training unit, keeping in mind that that is largely company ori- 
ented, that individual may not be trained for a job in some other 
capacity. 

That's one of the things. Perhaps you could comment on that 
particular phase of it. 

Mr. Bei.i,. I'm not sure that I'm following you. 

Mr Hawkins. Well, there seems to be a suggestion or a Feeling 
that the individual is being trained to forever remain with one 
company Let's sa^ that that company considers the individual 
competent, so they re getting back to the idea of competency based. 
It's a judgment of that particular training, that particular firm, 
where the individual .rained and, let's say, turned out rapidly. 
That individual is trained. 

Another company may not consider that individual trained at all 
so the individual goes— what happens to the individual? Unless you 
have some type of a structured program that builds into it the 
standards or the factors that make that individual, let's say, com- 
petent to shift from one company to another, one industry to an- 
other, depending on where the jobs are available. That's the factor, 
it seems to me, that's not always considered, whether or not you're 
in this issue between competency based, or so-called "competency 
based programs" and those that are, let's say, build along a par- 
ticular structured line. 

Mr Bell Well, structured or coordinated programs will result in 
a person that is mobile in their skills. They will be able to move 
from employer to employer Needless to say, employers, with the 
economics being what they are, when they train a person they 
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would prefer that they stay with them for the life term. That's not 
the situation. People do move around. 

Good programs will try and train people for the marketplace, for 
the job place. 

I think that's what all four of us are talking about here, really. 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Erlenborn. 
Mr. Eblenborn. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; I have a couple of questions I want to raise. 

This being the Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, and 
this is an oversight hea»-ing on the National Apprenticeship Act, 
there is a difference, as I interpret it, between the first three gen- 
tlemen that presented testimony and Mr. Phillips' testimony. Be- 
cause I understood Mr. Phillips to say, at least imply, that he had 
some boot training that was in the industry itself, having been a 
craftsman at one time or another. 

But except what you said, Mr. Phillips, about the minorities in 
the apprenticeship program, the other three didn't address them- 
selves at all in the area of— no figures to support it, although I 
haven't gone through verbatim your prepared statement, as to 
whether or not your programs contained any provision whatsoever 
for the admission of minorities and women in the program, and no 
figures to support it. 

I just wondered, you seemed to allude to the fact that you could 
operate better without Federal interference, without unionism, and 
yet the woman, if you noticed her testimony, Ms. Tierney, before, if 
you looked at her statement, she mentioned that there are some 
advantages of women being able to enter into apprenticeship pro- 
grams through union programs rather than nonunion. I just 
wanted you to address that. If either one of you want to address 
yourself to that kind of a problem. 

Mr. Bell. In our program, the preemployment program that I re- 
ferred to, that had brought in over 16,000 people since 1964, into 
the tooling and machining area, we've had a very, very high con- 
tent of minorities in that program. The minority content, consist- 
ently, has been somewhere around 40 percent. 

We have made some very strenuous efforts to lecruit females 
into the program and the highest we've been able to get up to is 
about 13 percent. The average has been around 6 percent. We have 
not been able to find an adequate number of qualified female appli- 
cants for our particular trade. I think part of it is because of the 
image that the trade has, tooling and machining trade, that you 
have to get your fingernails dirty, and I think some of the women 
just don't gravitate toward that particular trade. That's the only 
way we can rationalize the lack of applicants. 

But we have, as I say, averaged out 6 percent females over the 
last 10 to 15 years. We've had better than 40 percent minorities 
over the last 20 years. 

Mr. Hayes. Neither one of you gentlemen is saying that the 
union apprenticeship programs are governmental programs and, 
then in term, would address itself to whatever illness that might be 
suffered in a particular industry. 

Mr. Bell. Again, I'm not sure of the question. 
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Mr. Hay(:s. I don't think either one of you are prepared to say, 
am I wrong in assuming this, that union apprenticeship programs 
or Federal programs such as BAT, do you see that as a deterrent to 
progress of the particular industry, a program that you represent? 
Mr. Warner. I might try to answer that, if I may, 
I think there's a little bit of confusion here that probably should 
be cleared. There's an old saying that, **If it ain't broke, don't fix 
it.'* I think that what works for one party might not work for an* 
other, or better yet, it would be, in this day and age, as far as ap- 
prenticeship training is concerned, it might be nice to have a 
choice. 

What we are proposing is a competency-based program, as you 
know. 

I think the important things to understand, one, to answer your 
question on minorities, we certainly are encouraging, and the pro- 
gram is designed to accept females and minorities. There's no dif- 
ference in the intent, the concern, as far as that's concerned. 

The second part is that the measure of a person's learning abili- 
ty, skill, if you will, are in place. There is a means by which you 
can determine if ih<%t individual, once they complete the program, 
is capable of completing it, whether it be at 3 years or 4 years. 

As I mentioned in my testimony, the importance of competency- 
based programs is the fact that the individual is, to a great extent, 
allowed to progress at their own speed. Some people learn a lot 
quicker than others do. What we're trying to do is to place the em- 
phasis on the competency base because we feel that it's going to 
produce, in the long run, at least for certain facets of our industry, 
more qualified people, and also greater numbers, including, of 
course, minorities and females. 

I hope that adds something to your concerns. 

Did you have something? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, Gary, if I can. I wanted to speak also, to make a 
statement about the minority and the female. I feel like that in 
most of our programs it's probably easier to get in our programs 
than it would be the other programs. 

I think we have a real concern in our industry and it's almost 
time to get on the table and pound up and down, when I said in 
here that we're going to be missing 2 million workers. That's a lot 
of people in our industry we're going to need, and what an opportu- 
nity for minorities, for women, to come into this area where we do 
have a shortage. I feel very confident that the contractors are look- 
ing for people that are craftsmen, that can train to be craftsmen, 
that will do a good job for them. That's what they're looking for, to 
do good work, and we can train them through this type of program 
that we have set up. 

But we welcome and we want minorities and women in our in- 
dustry. 

Mr Hayes. You recognize the economy has led to a sickness in 
the old industry itself, particularly in the construction end. The 
jobs just aren't there in many instances. 

Mr. Smith. Well, fortunately, Tm from Florida and Florida 
doesn't have that problem right now. [Laughter.] 

Mr Hayes. Tm from Chicago and we have that problem. [Laugh- 
ter.] 
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Mr. Smith. I realize that. We need people. 

Mr. Hayics. We*ll send them to Florida then. (Laughter.] 

Mr. Erlenborn. Mr. Jeffords, do you want to ask any questions 
before we go to answer the bells? 

Mr. Jeffords. All right. Til try. Til try to phrase it in a form 
that s easy to answer. 

Tm a little bit confused as to just what is meant by a competen- 
cy-based program, and I want to see if I can give you my thoughts, 
I think, first of all, we have to examine the goals, both from the 
perspective of the employee, the employer, as well as the unions, 
and that we have to try and balance those out. 

I don't believe you mean, do you, that we should have no time 
restrictions, that you just come in and take an exam and if you 
pass it you're in. You don't mean that, do you? 

Mr. Warner. That's not the intent at all. 

Mr. Jeffords. OK. But on the other hand, if as I understand 
what you're saying, that an arbitrary, set length of time, which is 
lonfier than may be necessary to determine whether or not the 
person is going to be reliable and willing to work, but may be too 
restrictive in the sense that it holds a capable and qualified person 
back too long from being able to reach his goal of competency. Is 
that it? 

Mr. Warner. Uh-huh. 

Mr. Smith. That s right. 

Mr. Jeffords. Everybody nodded their head. OK. 

Also, I was a little bit confused by some other statements Vou do 
not mean that competency is only employer-specific, but rather, 
competency means a more general set of competencies which would 
be transferrable by the employer. I want to make sure that I un- 
derstand In other words, there would be general sets of competen- 
cy standards which should be met so that both the employee and 
the employer would be assured that that individual knows the 
trade. There's no disagreement with that? 

Mr. Smith. That^s right. 

Mr. Warner. Right. 

Mr Jeffords Now, as far as Federal and employer responsibility 
here, do I understand you to believe that the Federal responsibility 
and State responsibility is more to prepare somebody in remedial 
aspects and to have them qualified to learn the specific aspects of 
the trade and that industry should be more res^)onsible for the spe- 
cific aspects of training for the industry? Is that a generalization 
that's correct? 

I guess, Gary, what Tm thinking of is two things. One was the 
comment about remedial training being difficult. Second, was a 
comment in your testimony that we should make vocational educa- 
tion more related to available jobs. 

Mr Warner. Well» I guess Til try to answer your question. In 
many instances, in certain regions of the country, we think that 
there are some deficiencies in the vocation education system as it 
relates to the larger scope of the construction industry. I think the 
relationship that is being established between the contracting asso- 
ciations and the national association on the vocational side is the 
first step in trying to resolve that problem. 
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Hut we do fivl and have some concern that the students that are 
coming out of the vocational education system today, again, in cer- 
tam regions of the country, do not have the basic understanding or 
skills to enter the construction industry on the large scale. They 
may be fine, for example, going into homebuilding. that area, but 
in workmg for a medium- or large-sized genera! contractor, it is a 
problem. So that. 1 think, is the point weVe trying to make in that 
regard. 

Mr. Ji-rrOROS. Well, thank you. I'm sorry, we have to go. We 
have a choice now of getting the Greeks or the Turks mad at us. 
And if we don't get there soon we'll have them both mad at us. 
(Liughter.) 

Mr. JKrroRDS. That's the choice at hand. 

Mr. Eri.knbokn. This panel will be excused and the committee 
will be recessed for about 15 minutes. Thank you. There's coffee in 
the basement, if you want it. Be back in 15 minutes, please. 

(Brief recess.] 

Mr. Hawkins. The committee will come to order. The next sched- 
uled witness is Mr. Robert Georgine of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment. I understand that Mr Georgine is not here. We will keep the 
record open, however, for the statement which I am sure he will 
jsubmit in the event that he does not appear this afternoon. 

The next 

Mr. Erlknborn. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hawkins. Mr Erienborn. 

Mr. Erlenborn. There are several letters from other interested 
parties that we have and I would appreciate it if the record would 
be held open so that we could have those entered into the record. 

Mr. Hawkins. Without objection, the record will be held open. 

(The letters from interested parties mentioned by Mr Erienborn 
follow.) 

(Material referred to appears at end of hearing.) 
Mr. Hawkins. The next witnesses on the panel. Mr Raymond 
Robertson, the Joint Apprenticeship Committee, AFL-CIO. and he 



hood of Electrical Workers. Mr. Tom Gustine. Painters & Allied 
Trades. Mr. Merlin Taylor. Bricklayers & Allied Craftsmen. Mr, 
Reese Hammond of the Operating Engineers. Would those wit- 
nesses please be seated? We're delighted to welcome you and I 
assume that Mr. Robertson will be the anchorperson. 
Mr. Robkrtson. Yes. 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Raymond Robertson follows:] 

PkKrAKKI) StaTKME.ST OF RAYMOND ROBERTSON. ChaIRMAN OF THE JoiNT ArPREK^ 
Tit F«SHII> C'OMMITTEF OF THE Bl ILDISO AND CONSTRUCTION TraOES DEPARTMENT 

A.si) THK Mktai. Trades Department. AFL-CIO 

.Mr Chairman. ! would first of all like to thank you for scheduling hearings on 
apprenticeship and also thank you for the opportunity to speak before the Commit- 
tw today 

.My name is Riiymond Robertson and 1 am Chairman of the Building Trades— 
S\vxk\ Trades Joint Apprenticeship Committee which has representatives from 22 
international unions representing more than 5 million members and approximately 
2:i0.000 registered apprentices Also on the committee are representatives from 
three dep^irtments of AFL-CIO the Department of Civil Rights, the Department of 
Education and the Human Resource Development Institute I am also Executive Di- 
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iwlor of AppfTntic«*iihip and TraininjC for the International Aiaociation of Bridge, 
SiructuMi nnd Ornumc ntiil Iron Worken, AFLCIO. 

My tevlimony will concentrate primarily on apprenticeahip in the buildini; trade*. 
The tetlimony of Mr Paul Burnaky. Preaident of the MeUl Tradea Department, will 
cover opprcnticeahip in the meUl tradea afTiIiatea, 

In » previous lelUr tc the Committee conceminc theae heannfa. Buildinf and 
Construction Trftde* i>tp«rtment Preaident Robert A. Georfine pointed aeveral con- 
cern* which we in the building tradet have with the federal fovemment'a role in 
apprenticeahip. 

Today, however, I would like to focua on the atronf record of apprenticeahip in 
the United States and in particular the aucceaa in the construction industry. 

While apprenticeahip isn't the answer to all of cour country's training needs, it 
remains the best method of training skilled workers in the building tradea. 

WHY arracNTictaHir 

Apprenticeship, because it combines on-the-iob training in manual skills with the^ 
oretical underpinnings in the classroom, produces well-rounded, skilled, productive 
workers who are the hallmark of quality in the building tradea. 

The achievement of quality craftsmanship )an*t a quick proceaa, nor is it easy. But 
quality has never been quick or easy to achieve. 

Quality construction is built on the foundation of a thorough knowledge of the 
craft by the workers in the industry. Because apprenticea are instilled with that 
bri)ad based knowledge and commitment to the craft, they develop a strong sense of 
prid(* in their work A construction worker's career wills span many yeara, re<iuir* 
inK him to adapt through his individual abilitiea to continuoua technological change 
in the craft Other industries, by contrast, break work operations down into special- 
ized tasks, and many suffer accordingly in the skill capabilities of the worker 

The ira^jedy to the worker of thia over-specialization can t>e seen on the aaaembly 
line Work operations were broken down into minute, repetitious tasks which often 
c«iused workers to lose a sense of identity with their work and pnde in their accom- 
plishment The result is a loss in worker skill levels at the expense of a temporary 
gain in speed. 

Many corporate leaders now recognize the long-term detriment of over-special ita- 
lion and are taking steps to change it. Quality of worklife circles, popularized in 
other countris. are a^ain being used in American industry. Theae circles, which give 
workers more input in their work environment, alao add to the sense of pride and 
accomplishment in their work. 

U S manufacturers are also increasingly looking at examples in foreign countries, 
where teams of workers produce entire assemblies rather than each worker putting 
on specific bolts or parts on an assembly line. Because theae teanu of workers have 
a thorough knowledge of their craft, they produce a higher quality product. They 
are faster, more efficient and happier in their jobs. 

The skill required for quality craftsmanship requires patience, commitment and 
hard work. 

It is skilled workers with commitment to excellence which we must have and con- 
tinually strive to develop through our apprenticeship programs in the building 
trades But it is not just the worker who benefiU from his skill and dedication to 
excellence Apprenticeship, and the high quality workmanship that re«ulta from it, 
are also advantageous for the employer Concerned employers play a miyor role in 
evt-ry phase of building trades apprenticeship programs, and for good reasons. 

As former Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall showed conclusively in his 1973 study, 
Workers who trained through apprenticeship programs are more productive and 
more employable. 

Journeymen who have completed apprenticeship programs thus pay rich divi- 
dends to their employers because of their well-rounded training. The construction 
industry rewards more productive workers and high quality workmanship by giving 
steady employment to those workers. 

Secretary Marshall found that in 84 percent of the cases apprenticeship-trained 
workers er\joy more steady employment than other journeymen. 

Secretary Marshall also demonstrated that journeymen who have come up 
through apprenticeship programs move more quickly mto supervisory positions than 
other journeymen— as much as 4-5 years faster in electrical work, iron work and 
sheet metal work. 

Marshall is not alone in these findings. Robert Glover, who testified before this 
Committee, former Secretary of Labor John Dunlop and Quinn Mills, nationally 
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kiumn ton>truttuin nuliLstry itonomist amonK others have produced similar results 
when btudying the construction industry 

Most recently. Dr Steven Allen of North Carolina State University reports! that 
union construction workers are more productive than non-union workers, because of 
superior training "Man\ construction workers KO through four-year (union) appren- 
tice>hipi». " stated Allen They have very thorough and varied knowledge and require 
less training on the job and less supervison 

In short, apprenticeship programs produce the kind of workers we should be 
tr»iining in order to maintain high quality construction and our commitment to ex- 
cellence 

It IS also important to note, that while we in the building trades have only begun 
to be threatened by foreign competition which plagues other Ainerican industries, 
we must continue our commitment to excellence if we are to compete effectively 
with foreign construction . . 

Foreign countries take advantage of their lower standards of living and lower 
wdge rates to undermine our construction industry just as they have done m so 
mAn\ other areas Our best defense against such competition is high quality work 
based on the strong foundation of apprenticeship. 

THE STATUS OK APPRENTICESHIP IN THE BUIU)1NG TRADES 

The building trades' historical commitment to apprenticeship is clear by our con- 
tinuing high number of apprentices in joint programs For the last 30 years, be- 
twt^en ."^O-ii.*) percent of all apprentices m the United States have been in the build- 
ing trades In 19'*^^ the most recent year for which sUtistics are available. 58 per- 
cent of all registered apprentices were in the building trades. 

.Apprenticeship programs in the building trades are also unique in their attach- 
ment to sponsorship by Joint Apprenticeship Committees (JACsi Through joint 
sponsorship, unions share full practical and legal responsibility for the operation of 
apprenticeship programs with our management counterparts In the contruction in- 
dustry as of 1979 86 percent of apprentices— more than 150.00— were enrolled in 
joint programs This compares with only 48 percent of total apprentices m joint pro- 
grams in the nonconstruction industries Thus, our commitment to apprenticeship is 
also a commitment to joint control v^-ith management This is a healthy sign of the 
needed labor-management cooperation so often talked about today 

Although the Labor Department ceased keeping track of the number of appren- 
tices in 1979. we can say without hesitation that there are fewer apprentices en- 
rolled today than four years ago The blame for this can be squarely placed on the 
sad plight of our national economy, which has kept the construction industry in a 
depression for much of the last three years. 

Unemployment in the construction industry hovers in the 20-25 percent range, 
more than twice that of the overall rate in the economy. 

Our apprenticeship programs have sufffered accordingly Without jobs, there can 
be no on-the-job training for apprentices If we can't keep our members working, are 
fewer jobs for our apprentices— the same apprentices whose skills will be in high 
demand to bring us out of the recession and lead our economy to a strong recovery 

In short, the single most deterimental factor for apprenticeship in this country is 
the continued blight of unemployment caused by recession Even now, hope for re- 
covery in the construction industry continues to suffer under the threat of contin- 
ued high interest rates due to the federal budget deficit. 

Historically committed to apprenticeship, the building trades are. at the same 
time, flexible to adapt to changing times Recruitment and admission, curricula and 
teaching methods have been modernized and updated to meet the challenge of 
recent years 

The problem of minority under-utilization, which confronted the construction in- 
dustry along with the rest of the society in the 1960s, was taken head-on by the 
building trades As a result of apprenticeship information centers, outreach pro- 
grams, various types of pre-apprenticeship. trainee programs and on-the-job train- 
ing, minorities have made significant gains in construction apprenticeship since 
1960 The record ol minority participation m the building trades compare more than 
favorably v^ith the workforce in general and educational institutions Minorities 
comprised only 2 2 percent of contruction apprentices in I960 The total jumped to 
7 2 percent by the end of 1968. 15 1 percent by the end of 1972 and more than 18 
percent by the end of 1979 This is a record of progress of which we are proud 

The lack of women in apprenticeship is a separate problem, however, not unique 
to the building trades Along with the rest of the society, the building trades began 
to be confronted with the need to increase the participation of women during the 
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li>TOs Kxtfiwive ffforU have bt»en nuide to meet that goal By 1978. women were 1.9 
ptTcent of all new|> iiulenturi'd construction apprentices, with some crafU consider- 
ably higher than that^ For example. 4 2 percent of apprentices in the operating engi» 
neers* programs and 5.1 percent of painters apprentices were women 

Progress is being made, but there is a long way to go. The problem of participa* 
tion of women in building trades apprenticeship programs, however, is fundamental- 
ly different than that of minority participation 

Kxen with all institutional barriers to enter into building trades apprenticeship 
programs eliminated, there can still exist a physical barrier to entry for women. 
Bringing women into apprenticeship programs— and more importantly, keeping 
them there— requires more than just encouraging participation. Society as a whole 
must begin to change the entire socialization process that our children go through if 
societ) IS to Significantly strengthen the representation of women in non-traditional 
occupations 

The building trades joint apprenticeship programs have always responded to the 
needs of target groups in the society All building trades progn'ams have a strong 
record in admitting returning veterans to apprenticeship programs, giving that 
target group a head start on readjustment in the civilian workforce. 

^ye in the building trades have made and continue to make strong efforts to 
achieve greater representation of women in apprenticeship programs. But w-e must 
also recognize that the achievement of this goal must be the responsibility of the 
entire society 

Building trades apprenticeship programs are also changing rapidly w-ith the 
chungmg methods of instruction and demands of the apprentices. In many joint ap- 
prenticeship programs, such as the electricians, operating engineers and sheet metal 
workers, there is now an opportunity for apprentices to enroll in dual programs and 
have their apprenticeship classroom instruction accepted as accredited coursework 
toward community college degrees In this way. skilled craftworkers can round out 
their education for their personal fulfillment. 

Many young students cannot afford either the expense of going to college today, 
nor the four years of lost income which they must forego. Because apprentices earn 
money through their on-the-job training, they are in an ideal position to learn a 
craft and simultaneously use their apprenticeship background to pursue continuing 
education. 

Apprenticeship programs in the building trades today also take advantage of the 
most modern teaching techniques in order to provide up-to-date instruction both for 
apprentices and journeymen In order to adapt to rapdily changing technology, all 
crafts have developed journeymen re-training programs to help workers keep their 
skills up-to-date Advanced instructional techniques such as videodiscs, synchronized 
slide and tape shows, and traveling instruction vans provide today's apprentices 
with the necessary training to keep up with technological advances in the construc- 
tion industry. 

Several joint apprenticeship programs have also taken steps toward performance- 
based, rather than time-based modes of training. In two building trades programs, 
the entire system has been switched to peformance-based training, which stresses 
individualized instruction with a heavy emphasis on manipulative training. 

Other crafts have reduced the term of apprenticeship from five to four years 
through the introduction of competency testing and other new teaching methods. 

Programs have also been revised and updated to meet the challenges of advancing 
technology in the construction industry The space industry, nuclear energy, energy 
conservation, electronics, and other areas of increasing technological advancement 
all add to the body of knowledge with which apprentices must be familiar. In some 
cases, this has required apprenticeship programs to expand rather than cut back the 
term of apprenticeship 



More than 40 years ago. the Congress mandated the role of the federal govern- 
ment in apprenticeship for three primary purposes a) to protect the welfare of the 
apprentice, b) to promote the system of apprenticeship, and c) to encourage manage- 
ment and labor to jointly develop standards for the industry Those three purposes 
are as necessary and proper for the federal government now as they were m 1937 
when the Fitzgerald Act was passed 

The Fitzgerald Act wa? vritten largely in response to the deplorable conditions of 
apprentices which then existed in some areas At its best, apprenticeship has been 
an important means to convey skills from one generation to another But at its 
worst, through their mdenture. apprentices were vulnerable to exploitation of one 
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furiii ttr .inolht j iii thr wotkpl.uc. incUulinjc madwiuatc training. lo^* wa^^es and 
tvrn\> ot Iraiiiih^: U \ond wh.it W iS niH-<!t(l for Uariiinn Thist- conditions can be* ri- 
IHMttii in ia>f> t^htri- apprenticr.^ havi- no ri'pri'Sfntation in apprenticeship pro- 
);rainS 

IWax > apprentice ni-vds the Siime protiH:tion of the federal j:overnn»ent as was 
iuxc-^-».i'r\ 111 I*u: While the exploitive practices prevalent in the early part of the 
untwrx max \h- .i thm^: of tht» past, new pr.ictices are equally detrimental to ap- 
prciitKo Mo\€> are currentl\ afoot to break down the apprenticeable trades into 
irii^tncnte<i part> Thi>e efforts provide workers with such narrow training skills as 
to U-ave them at the niercv of unscrupulou.s eniployi-rs and the marketplace Where 
.1 craftworker i> preM-ntlv emplovable bi-yond the life of a construction project, the 
new so-calUtl apprentice— ho is taujjht only a narrowly defined skill— will be em- 
ploxable for onU the >hort time it takes to complete this finite task This individual, 
who h;i.s been promised a future by learninf; a craft, will be forced to spend more 
tinu- looking for work than actually on the job Though this isn't the same as the 
exploitation v^hich took place prior to 1937. it is just as harmful and the federal ^ov- 
ernnu nt hni« a similar responsibility to prevent it. 

The building: trades. b\ necessity, play a significant part in building the military 
basi's. plantjt and air baMrs necessiiry for a strong national defense Brilliant exam- 
pli-5 of Construction workers coming to the aid of their country can be found 
throughout modern historx— in World War II. Korea and Vietnam most expecially 
In the event of a national emergency or national disaster, it is too late to begin 
training the >killi^ workforce that will be pressed into action in the wide variety of 
jol» th.it dept»nd on i>eace-time apprenticeship programs The federal government 
must mai'itain a constant commitment to its skilled construction workforce in order 
to insure our continued emergency preparedness and a strong national defense 

.-\lthough we hear again and again today about the need for investment in plants 
and iHjuipment to rebuild our industrial base, there can be no wiser investment in 
our nation than the investment in people Our country spends a great deal of money 
and i-nergy inM'>ting m our natural resources Equally important is the investment 
in our human ri-sources America s greatness has come not as a result of our ma- 
chine>. but through the hard work and ingenuity of our people 

.\pprenticeship is certainly one of the most cost-effective investments that the fed- 
eral government can make Unlike many other programs, apprenticeship is nearly 
entirelv privatelv financed Union v^orkers and employers recognize the need for 
high-quahtv training in order to preserve the construction industry As part of their 
ioIUvtive bargaining agreements, union workers support apprenticeship programs 
ni lieu of higher wages Whereas the construction industry (unions and employers) 
N|H'nt more than million to provide apprenticeship training last year, the feder- 
al government, through the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training spent less than 
$ir» million That cost, which provides oversight, guidance and prevent* abuse of the 
>v>teni. IS precious little to pay for the long-lasting benefits of a highly skilU-d work- 
force J J f 

Another important role for the federal government is to set the standards tor ap- 
prenticeship throughout the country The construction industry is increasingly re- 
gional and national in character Large construction companies operate in several 
statt^ at once and move their workforce with them as they go Many existing state 
apprenticeship councils function well with both labor and management But. if ap- 
prenti(e> v^ere governed b> different sets of standards in each state, it would make 
full emplovment virtualiv impossible for apprentices and could cripple the construc- 
tion Companies themselves 

The enforcement of e<iual opportunity laws also presents itself as a proper area 
for ft»deral involvement In no other area of education has the federal government 
>een fit to leave the fulfillment of equal opportunity up to the states Apprentice- 
xhip i> no place to start 

Finally, there is a legitimate role for the federal government to play in stimulat- 
ing app'rentici'>hip during extended periods of recession As stated earlier, the 
present recession has been the worst enemy of building trades apprenticeship pro- 
grams If the federal government were to counter the recession by promoting con- 
struction projects which could provide jobs for workers and training positions for 
apprentices, it would simultaneously boost the economy and help to tram the skilled 
workforce which will be neC{^«?ary once the recession is over 

The apprenticeship svstem is one of the finest examples of successful manage- 
ment. labor cooperation in modern society In the building trades, employers work 
with unions to tram workers recogni/ing both the advantage to their firm and for 
the good of the industry It is a system which works well and ha« shown adaptabil- 
iiv and a capacity to innovate 
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Our joint apprenticeship system deserves more continued support of the federal 
government, not less It nieriu a strengthened and renewed commitment by the 
Congress to its principles 

Affiliates of the Joint Apprenticeship Committee 

International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers, 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers. Iron Shipbuilders. Blacksmiths. Forg- 
en* and Helpers 

International Union of Bricklayers and Allied Craftsmen, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
International Union of Operating Engineers 

International Association of Bridge. Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers. 
Laborers* International Union of North America. 

Tile. Marble. Terrazzo. Finishers. Shopworkers and Granite Cutters International 
Union. 

International Brotherhood of Painters and Allied Trades. 
Operative Plasterers' and Cement Masons' International Association 
United Union of Roofers. Waterproofers and Allied Workers. 
Sheet Metal Workers' International Association. 

United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbling and Pipe 
Fitting Industry. 
International Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers. 
International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers. 
Molders and Allied Workers Union. 
Offtce and Professional Employees International Union. 
Service Employees International Union. 

International Federation of Professional and Technical Engineers. 

Upholsterers' International Union of North America. 

Department of Civil Rights. AFL-CIO. 

Department of Education. AFL-CIO 

Human Resources Development Institute. AFL-CIO. 

STATEMENT OF RAYMOND ROBERTSON. JOINT APPRENTICESHIP 
COMMITTEE. AFL-CIO. ACCOMPANIED BY KENNETH EDWARDS. 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS 
TOM GUSTINE. PAINTS & ALLIED TRADES; MERLIN TAYLOR, 
BRICKLAYERS & ALLIED CRAFTSMEN; AND REECE HAMMOND. 
OPERATING ENGINEERS. A PANEL 

Mr. Robertson. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

At the outset. I would like to thank you for scheduling these 
oversight hearings and inviting me to testify on the important 
issue of apprenticeship. My name is Raymond Robertson. I am 
chairman of the Building Trades-Metal Trades Joint Apprentice- 
ship Committee which has representatives from 21 international 
unions representing over 5 million members and approximately 
230.000 registered apprentices. 

Also represented on the committee are representatives from 
three departments of the AFL-CIO, the department of civil rights, 
the department of education, and the human resources develop- 
ment institute. I am also executive director of apprenticeship and 
training for the International Association of Bridge, Structural, 
and Ornamental Iron Workers, AFL-CIO. 

My testimony will concentrate primarily on apprenticeship in 
the building trades. The testimony of Mr. Paul Burnsky, president 
of the metal trades department of the AFL-CIO, will primarily 
cover apprenticeship in the metal trades affiliates. 

With me here today are fellow members of the joint apprentice- 
ship committee, Kenneth Edwards, director of skill improvement 
training. International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Reece 
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Hammond, director of apprenticeship and training, International 
Union of Operating Engineers; Merlin Taylor, director of appren- 
ticeship and training. International Union of Bricklayers & Allied 
Craftsmen; and Thomas Gustine. director of education, apprentice- 
ship, and training. International Brotherhood of Painters & Allied 
Trades. 

I have submitted a statement for the record which I will briefly 
summarize in my remarks today. 

In a previous letter to the committee, the building and construc- 
tion trades department president, Robert Georgine, pointed out sev- 
eral concerns which we in the building trades have with the Feder- 
al Government's role in apprenticeship. Today, however, I would 
like to focus on the strong record of apprenticeship, especially in 
the building trades. 

Apprenticeship, because it combines on-the-job training and 
manual skills with the theoretical underpinnings in the classroom, 
produces welUrounded, productive workers, who are the hallmark 
of quality m the building trades. Quality construction is built on 
the foundation of a thorough knowledge of the craft by the workers 
m the industry. Because apprentices are instilled with that broad- 
based knowledge and commitment to the craft, they develop a 
strong sense of pride in their work which will span many years and 
must, in that time, adapt to individual abilities, to continuous tech- 
nological change in a craft. 

Other industries, by contrast, break work operations down into 
specialized tasks and many suffer accordingly in the skilled capa- 
bility of the worker. It is not just the worker who benefits from his 
or her skill and dedication to excellence. Apprenticeship and the 
high-quality workmanship that results from it are also advanta- 
geous for the employer. 

Concerned employers play a major role in every phase of build- 
ing trades apprenticeship programs, and for good reasons. Former 
Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall showed conclusively in his 1973 
study that workers who have been through apprenticeship pro- 
grams are more productive and more employable. Secretary Mar- 
shall found that in 84 percent of the cases studied, apprentice- 
trained workers enjoyed more steady employment than other jour- 
neymen. 

Marshall was not alone in these findings. Robert Glover, who has 
testified before this committee, John Dunlop, former Secretary of 
Labor, and Quinn Mills, nationally prominent construction indus- 
try economist, and others, have produced similar results when 
studying the construction industry. 

More recently, Dr. Steven Allen of North Carolina State Univer- 
sity reported in August of this year that union construction work- 
ers are more productive than nonunion workers because of superi- 
or training, also because many construction workers go through 
multiyear apprenticeship. They have very thorough and varied 
knowledge and require less training on the job and less supervi- 
sion 

In short, apprenticeship programs produce the kind of workers 
we should be training in order to maintain high-quality construc- 
tion and our commitment to excellence. 
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The building trades' historical commitment to apprenticeship is 
clear by our continuing high number of apprentices and joint pro- 
grams For the last 30 years between 50 to 65 percent of all appren- 
tices m the United States have been in the building trades. In 1979, 
the most recent year for which statistics are available, 58 percent 
of all registered apprentices were in the building trades. 

The building trades also have a strong commitment to joint pro- 
grams, programs jointly sponsored where unions and management 
share both practical and legal responsibility for the operation of 
the program Nearly 90 percent of apprentices in the construction 
industry are in joint programs, and this is a healthy sign of the 
needed labor-management cooperation so often talked about today. 

The building irades are, at the same time, flexible to adapt to 
changmg times Recruitment and admission, curricula, and teach- 
ing methods have been modernized and updated to meet the chal- 
lenge of recent years. The problem of minority underutiiization 
which confronted the construction industry, along with the rest of 
society, in the 1960's, was taken head on by the building trades. 
Whereas minorities comprised only 2.2 percent of construction ap- 
prentices in 1960, the total jumped to more than 18 percent by the 
end of 1979 This is a record of progress of which we are proud. 

The building trades joint apprenticeship programs have always 
responded to the needs of target groups in society. All building 
trades programs have a strong record in admitting returning veter- 
ans to apprenticeship programs. We have also made significant 
strides in bringing women into nontraditional occupations. While 
we recognize that there is always room for improvement, we are 
doing all we can to break down the institutional barriers to entry 
for designated target groups. 

It should be noted that apprenticeship programs in the building 
trades today take advantage of the most modern teaching tech- 
niques in order to provide up>-to-date instruction, both for appren- 
tices and journeymen. In order to adapt to rapidly changing tech- 
nology, crafts have developed journeyman upgrading programs to 
help workers keep their skills up to date. 

It should also be pointed out that the building trades, by necessi- 
ty, play a significant part in building the military bases, plants, 
and airbases necessary for a strong national defense. Brilliant ex- 
amples of construction workers coming to the aid of their country 
can be found throughout modern history, in World War II, Korea, 
and Vietnam most especially. 

In the event of a national emergency or a national disaster it is 
too late to begin training the skilled work force that will be pressed 
into action in a wide variety of jobs that in the time of war become 
dependent upon skills learned in a time of peace. 

The Federal Government must maintain a constant commitment 
to its skilled construction work force in order to insure our contin- 
ued emergency preparedness and a strong national defense. 

I would also like to point out that apprenticeship is certainly one 
of the most cost-effective investments that the Federal Government 
can make Unlike many other programs, apprenticeship is nearly 
entirely privately financed. Union workers and employers recog- 
nize the need for high-quality training in order to preserve the con- 
struction industry As part of their collective-bargaining agree- 
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meats, union workers support apprenticeship programs in lieu of 
higher wages. 

Whereas the construction industry, unions, and their employer 
counterparts spent more than $230 million to provide apprentice- 
ship training last year, the Federal Government, through the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, spent less than $15 mil- 
lion. That cost which provided oversight and guidance and was a 
barrier to abuse, is . .ecious little to pay for the long-lasting bene- 
fits of highly skilled workers, a highly skilled work force. 

In closing, I would like to sav that more than 40 years ago the 
Congress asserted the role of the Federal Government in appren- 
ticeship for three primary purposes: One, to protect the welfare of 
the apprentice; two, to promote the system of apprenticeship; and 
three, to encourage management and labor to jointly develop stand- 
ards for the industry. 

Those three purposes are as necessary and proper for the Federal 
Governmen*. now as they were in 1937 when the Fitzgerald Act was 
passed. 

Specifically, let me outline what we believe are necessary roles 
for the Federal Government and apprenticeship. One, it is neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to protect the apprentice from 
fragmentation of the trades, which leaves workers with such 
narrow training as to leave them at the mercy of unscrupulous em- 
ployers and to the marketplace. 

Two, the Federal Government must maintain a constant commit- 
ment to its skilled construction work force in order to insure our 
continued emergency preparedness and a strong national defense. 

Three, the Federal Government must set the standards for ap- 
prenticeship throughout the country. Because of the increasingly 
regional and national character of the construction industry, if an 
apprentice were governed by different sets of standards in each 
State, it would make full employment virtually impossible for ap- 
prentices and could cripple the construction companies themselves. 

And four, and finally, there is a legitimate role for the Federal 
Government to play in stimulating apprenticeship during extended 
periods of recession. 

The apprenticeship system is one of the finest examples of suc- 
cessful management/labor cooperation in modern history. It de- 
serves more continuous support of the Federal Government, not 
less. It merits a strengthened and renewed commitment by the 
Congress to its principles. And that concludes my summary of the 
statement submitted earlier, and the panel members and myself 
are prepared to answer any questions that you might have. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Robertson. 

May I, first of all, ask one of the questions directed at one of the 
earlier witnesses concerning the high dropout rate for minority ap- 
prentices? Assuming that our figures are correct, it would seem 
that minorities had a dropout rate 1.5 times as often as their 
record of completions as compared with an overall rate of whites 
who completed the program, apparently 2 times as often as they 
dropped out. Assuming that that is correct, have you any reason or 
explanation for why that could happen? 

Mr. Hammond. Tm not familiar with those statistics, Mr. Con- 
gressman, but I must say that if they cover the period of time in 
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the seventies, if I multiply properly, what you're saying is that 
there was a 60-pereent dropout rate for minorities. In other words, 
if 100 complete and 150 don't complete, that's 60 percent didn't 
make it. 

And conversely, I believe earlier you said that there was only a 
33-percent dropout rate of whites. 
Mr. Hawkins. That's roughly correct. 
Mr Hammond. Yes. 

Mr. Hawkins. I don't know my mathematics quite as well as you 
do. But that comes near it. 
Mr. Hammond. Then you're in trouble. 

Mr. Hawkins. What is your experience? Let's not rely on that. 

Mr. Hammond. I have not found that's true in our trade. 

Mr. Hawkins. In the current situation there's the current drop- 
out rate among minority apprentices. Is it substantially higher 
than that of other groups, in your experience? 

Mr. Hammond. I would say, in all honesty, I would say in our 
trade there was a period of time in the late sixties and the early 
seventies, before Outreach programs got into place, and began to 
function, that we did not get the kind of screening that was neces- 
sary to give us what we like to call "the best bets^' for successfully 
completing apprenticeship. 

When we got the assistance of Outreach programs such as the 
Urban League and the recruitment and training program, some of 
the womens groups, PREP was mentioned earlier by one of the wit- 
nesses, the level of success, if you would have it, became higher be- 
cause the screening going in was better. Somebody indicated that 
apprenticeship is a free opportunity to learn. And a lot of people 
want to get in on that and that's certainly understandable. But 
specifically in response to that question, I would say that if that 
were the case 4 or 5 years ago» it's probably much less the case 
now, and for the reasons I explained the better job you do in terms 
of picking potential successes, the better luck you should have. 

Mr. Robertson. Mr. Merlin Taylor would like to comment. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; Mr. Chairman, those figures are all-inclusive. 
Those are the union and nonunion apprentices totally. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, I think it is. My understanding is according 

to the GAG study that was among unions 

Mr. Taylor. Just union programs? 
Mr. Hawkins. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, I could only respond for the Bricklayers and 
Allied Craftsmen, and within our organization that kind of dispari- 
ty is certainly not evident. We've had extensive experience in 
preapprenticeship through MBTA since 1960. I mean 1970 through 
1979. And we have some very detailed figures on the experience of 
minority and women candidates who came through our programs. 

As I said, I could only respond on behalf of our organization and 
perhaps we might have an opportunity to look at those figures and 
further define them for you and get back later with them. 

Mr. Ha wKiNs. Mr. Robertson, you had indicated in your pre- 
pared statement that 50 to 65 percent of all apprenticeships have 
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been in the building trades. Does that include registered appren- 
tices or all apprentices as well? 

Mr. Robertson. That's registered, I assume. 

Mr. Taylor. Registered apprentices. 

Mr. Hawkins. It would seem the building trades has had more 
than a proportionate share of that. Why is it that the other ap- 
prenticeable occupations have been so underrepresented as com- 
pared with the building trades? Any particular reason? 

Mr. Robertson. I don't think they have developed the types of 
programs that we in the building trades have developed and the 
standards and so forth have a lot to do with it. By us working joint- 
ly with management I think we're able to have more, you know, 
employ more apprentices and so forth and to start more appren- 
tices, and to keep them employed. 

Ken. 

Mr. Edwards. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hawkins. Yes. 

Mr. Edwards. I would say that on the average most of the con- 
struction industry employers are quite small and they, themselves, 
could not train sufficiently by themselves, so they have collectively 
come together to train people and just have promoted more appren- 
ticeship than you would find in the other ones. 

The other thing that would influence this a great deal is the con- 
tractors being allowed to use apprentices on Federal jobs under 
Davis-Bacon which has influenced the use of apprentices more. It 
was a carrot more than it was anything else. 

Mr. Hawkins. It would seem to me that that alone would skew 
the situation of women rather badly because historically women 
have not been highly represented in the building trades, and some 
of the occupations in which they have been much more represent- 
ed, apparently, there aren't many apprenticeship programs, and if 
the— if the status of women, if we consider that in the building 
trades, with its great number of apprenticeship programs, would be 
expected to share a much larger share of the burden, it would seem 
to me, than any other industry. 

In terms of the issue that was raised this morning concerning 
the time-based version of the competency factor in programs. I 
think you were present, most of you were present, this morning, 
and the argument seemed to be used that, because of this time 
factor— that is, a 4-year apprenticeship program, for example, or a 
specified number of years, 3 or 4 or 5, is unusually long and that 
that discourages the entrance of minorities, women, and disadvan- 
taged groups into industry. 

Would you care to comment on that, Mr. Robertson? 

Mr. Robertson. Actually there is no proof of the fact that that 
would prevent minorities and women and so forth coming into the 
building trades. 

I would like Reece Hammond to answer that and also Tom Gus- 
tine on the particular question. Is that all right, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, sure. Anyone. Mr. Gustine, is it? 

Mr. Gustine. Yes. On the performance-based training, I found it 
rather interesting today that it seemed to come as a revelation to a 
lot of people, as something new on the scene. It is, in fact, I think, 
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as old as apprenticeship itself, and is really a term that can be ap- 
plied directly to apprenticeship. 

Performance-based training is a part of the training system. To 
have a truly complete training system you also must couple that 
with the testing procedure, a testing procedure that objectively de- 
termines competence. Also you need a— you have to guarantee the 
apprentice that he's going to get broad-based training, broad-based 
in the sense that it's going to provide him with a true career oppor- 
tunity, in whatever industry he goes into, whatever career he 
picks, whether it's the construction industry or some industrial 
career. 

\yithout some time setting, it seems to me that you have no 
finite situation. Who is going to determine competency levels? Who 
is going to determine when a person is truly competent, when he 
has truly achieved broad-based training and can function within a 
given industry? Some of the comments I heard this morning and 
the description I heard for performance-based training would lend 
itself very well to narrow political training, very poorly to broad- 
based career training for any individual. And I think that's the one 
thing that perhaps is the most important about apprenticeship 
today or the role of those of us that guide apprenticeship, is to pro- 
tect the individual in this whole system, to see that he is able to 
achieve his full po; jtial in the system and from the system. 

Mr. Hawkins. V ;11, to what extent is the training specialized? 
I^et's assume it's in the building trades. Would an apprentice who 
is, let s say, trained in an apprenticeship program for the bricklay- 
ers be able to go into any of the other parts of the building trades 
industry or is the training specifically geared to just one craft with- 
out any possibility of adaptability to some other craft? 

Mr. GusTiNE. Well, I can't speak for the bricklayers, but my ex- 
perience with painters has been that there is a broad spectrum of 
career opportunities within the painting trades. After one has 
learned a broad-based— has a broad-based knowledge of the craft, 
there is a tendency, perhaps, to move toward a specialty that he is 
particularly interested in and that he enjoys doing. But he has the 
capacity and the ability and the knowledge to work where the 
work opportunities are. 

Those skills, some of those skills, would certainly be applicable in 
other crafts, but not primarily. 

Mr. Hawkins. I assume that's generally the opinion of the other 
witnesses? 

N*r. Edwards. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Hammond. Mr. Chairman, I'd like to point out that compe- 
tency-based training is no more a buzzword than apprenticeship is 
a buzzword. In order to determine competencies in any kind of sci- 
entific and objective manner, job analysis has to be done. And one 
of the first things you do in a job analysis is to agree that you're 
going to use words accurately and with a common meaning, and I 
think one of the problems in this room today is that there is no 
common understanding of the term of "competency-based train- 
ing." 

I submit, a9 was mentioned by one of the AGC testifiers here, I 
might point out the open shop AGC, that our union has gone into 
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the field of cotniK'tency-based training. As a matter of fact, we've 
spent over $2 million in the last G or 7 years to determine vvhat 
those competencies are and how to reach them, and I can submit to 
you, and I'd be interested in discussing this with the representa- 
tive, the testifier, from the National Tool and Diemakers Associa- 
tion, that there is no evidence that will stand up that the average 
individual can achieve the same level of skill and the same number 
of skills any faster or significantly faster under competency, so- 
called competency-based training than a realistic time-based train- 
ing. 

In fact, competency-based training can quite often lengthen the 
required time to finish a program because if the competencies 
haven't been learned you'd have to stick around until you do learn 
them. And I might further point out, sir, that the ultimate per- 
formance test in competency-based training is supposed to lead to 
successful performance. The ultimate performance test is being 
able to hold a job and the really ultimate, ultimate performance 
test is to be able to hold a job in your chosen occupation for your 
life, and Tm not at all sure that we are using the term **competen- 
cy-based training" in the same fashion in this room. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr. Eri.enborn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In the interest of time I m not going to ask very many questions. 
This hearing has gone on quite a long time. We're probably all 
thinking about lunch. But let me ask first, would you or any of you 
recommend that we have a joint group, a committee, let's say, of 
labor, management, education, and Government to review the ap- 
prenticeship standards and related curriculum, to insure that we're 
using the best techniques to train our Nation's craftsmen? 

Mr. Robertson. I'd say that this would be a good way of looking 
at it and get everybody together jointly. That's what we do on our 
apprenticeship programs now in the building trades. We work to- 
gether jointly and I think that could be a very good move. 

I don't know. Do all of the panel members agree with that? 

Mr. Edwards. Yes. 

Mr Robertson. OK. 

Mr. Taylor. I think it would be a very great step forward, par- 
ticularly now when apprenticeship is so beleaguered. 

Mr. Erlenborn. That leads me to my next question. You say ap- 
prenticeship is beleaguered. I presume you're thinking of the De- 
partment of Labor and the lack of empha s there on apprentice- 
ship. I note that none of you has really commented on that so far, 
so let me invite you to do so. What do you think we ijhould be 
doing over at the Department of Labor, with the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training, and what other kinds of support should the 
Federal Government, through the Department of Labor or other- 
wise, be providing so that we can be certain that apprenticeship is 
working well and providing the craftsmen that we need? 

Mr. GusTiNE. I welcome the opportunity to comment, with the 
permission of the chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes. 

Mr. Gustine. I think that the presenters on Tuesday, Mr. Gra- 
bowski and the Commissioner of Labor for North Carolina, and Dr. 
Glover made specific recommendations. I would not be able to say 
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that I agree in deUiil and in analysis in every facet. However, I 
think some very substantive recommendations were made at that 
time. Personally I feel that the present administration of the ap- 
prenticeship, national apprenticeship system, through the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training, is w>efully lacking. The field staff, 
everyone that Tve talked to within the last 2 years, at least, these 
people are just completely demoralized, mainly because they are 
not able to carry out their tafik, their mandate, and for very good 
and valid reasons, cutbacks, RIF's, travel budgets taken away. 
They cannot service their accounts. And this is a waste. It's a 
waste of good taxpayers' money for the number of people who are 
still in place. 

I think that there is a role for the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training to play under the new Job Training and Partnership Act, 
because many of the area contracts, many of the PIC's will be ap- 
proving contracts and subcontracts, which will train in the aPpren* 
ticeable areas, building trades, and nonbuilding trades, I think, fur- 
ther, that there has to be a resolution in the overlapping responsi- 
bilities that you've heard so much about between the Federal-State 
relationship, and I think some of the recommendations that were 
made deserve some very keen consideration. 

Mr. Erlenborn. I presume the rest of you are in agreement? 

Mr. Robertson. Anyone else? Ken, do you want to say anything? 

Mr. Erlenborn. I think it was suggested on Tuesday by one of 
the witnesses that we need to redraft the underlying legislation, 
the Fitzgerald Act, that legislative changes as well as just change 
in emphasis or commitment would also be needed. I might suggest 
to the chairman that Mr. Fitzgerald is probably unknown to all of 
us, though he has become immortal by having his name attached 
to the act. 

If we were to redraft it, we could call it the Hawkins-Erlenborn- 
Hayes Act. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hawkins. It seems to me it's identified with a liquor of some 
kind too, isn't it? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr, Erlenborn. Isn't that Old Fitzgerald? 
Mr. Hawkins. Old Fitzgerald? [Laughter.] 
Mr. Royals. Old Hawkins. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Erlenborn. What do you feel about that, or how do you feel 
about the need for any legislative changes? 

Mr. Edwards. First of all, I don't think we need any legislation 
to change. What we need is enforcement of what was written in 
the Fitzgerald Act. It's only three paragraphs long but the sub- 
stance is in one paragraph, and if we can t get the Federal Govern- 
ment to enforce what's written in that one paragraph, then why 
have a new act with 30 to 40 to 120 pages, sir? 

Mr. GusTiNE. I think perhaps that we don't need new legislation 
but w(» do need some regulations that clearly define the role and 
the application of the Fitzgerald Act. In my short tenure in the 
Washington, D.C. area I have seen what can be done in the writing 
of regulations that apply to legislation, and then the subsequent in- 
terpretation that is placed on those regulations, which builds a lot 
of latitude for whatever administration happens to be in place at 
the time. 
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If there were some way of narrowing the latitude that exists and 
providing some more consistency in the application, in the intent 
and philosophy of the Fitzgerald Act, that's what we really need. 

Mr. Erlenborn. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. In the interest of time Tm just going to raise one 
question. 

Is there any— have you noticed any adverse impact on your 
whole apprenticeship training program that you've conducted, the 
association here, that has resulted from the Government's change 
in its position in terms of funding of certain vocational school pro- 
grams, CETA programs, and things of this sort which were de- 
signed primarily to help the underprivileged prepare themselves to 
fit into these kinds of things? 

Mr. GusTiNE. Mr. Hayes, the International Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers & Allied Trades has participated in the affirmative action pro- 
grams that were financed by the Federal Government since 1968. 
We had our first national Ml)TA contract at that time. We entered 
into the Job Corps program at the end of 1968. 

We considered our activity a partnership with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in achieving the goals of the legislation. We think that 
was a very successful partnership. Unfortunately, our national 
CETA contract came to an end with the demise of CETA and the 
advent of JTPA and the new philosophy of the current administra- 
tion regarding the training program. It s essentially to remove any 
Federal responsibility for same and delegate it to the States. 

I think by doing so they have eliminated a very, very valuable 
resource that exists in the apprenticeship system today, that is, the 
national structure of the painters and certainly all of the construc- 
tion trades. 

We have a network that's alive and well out there conducting 
training throughout the United States. Through our national con- 
tracts we were able to target areas of the country where we could 
put that money to best use. We no longer can do that. That's 
wrong. We still participate in the Job Corps program. We have an 
extensive program within Job Corps and we're pleased to be there. 
Continuing participation is being called into question today for var- 
ious and sundry reasons. 

Job Corps has the potential of being a truly outstanding program 
to serve disadvantaged youth in this country. Its function, J believe, 
has deteriorated in the last few years and unless philosophy 
changes, will continue to deteriorate. 

Mr. Robertson. Anyone else? 

Mr. Hawkins. Do you care to comment, Mr. Robertson? 
Mr. Robertson. I would like to, if it's at all possible, to make one 
last comment on the fragmentation issue. 
Mr. Hawkins, yes, fine. Were you through, Mr. Gustine? 
Mr. Gustine. Yes. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Robertson, go ahead. 

Mr. Robertson. Yes. On the fragmentation issue, this is of great 
concern to the building trades as well as the metal trades and af- 
filiates. Under title 29, part 29 of the Code of Federal Regulations, 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training has been registering 
new occupations at an alarming rate with complete disregard as to 
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what this mav do to an industry and a trade. What is our concern? 
The BAT, by registering some of these occupations which are al- 
ready part of other occupations is fragmenting entire industries 
and, of course, the crafts themselves. 

The results are clear. Whereas the traditional skilled craftsper- 
son was equipped with enough skills to be versatile in the many 
facets of a trade, the new specialized worker will be skilled in only 
one area and is consequently much more vulnerable to the chang- 
ing winds of the marketplace. 

I think it s safe to 'iav that title 29, pait 29 is being abused some- 
what in the sense that in order to get around the Davis-Bacon Act» 
a new apprenticeshipable occupation is created which is already 
part of another negistered occupation. When this occurs, lower 
wage rates are established for this new occupation which, in turn, 
automatically disrupts bidding by other contractors who are work- 
ing within the wage structure of the previous registered occupation 
that included the same type of construction. 

Also, this trade fragmentation does nof serve to safeguard the 
welfare of apprentices, especially those who are being trained for 
the same type of work. One other point, very few apprentices are 
ever trained in these fragmented situations. As Dr. Glover pomted 
out in his testimony, more than half of the 738 occupations deemed 
apprenticeable by the BAT do not have more than 10 active ap- 
prentices in training nationwide. 

In li>7S there were 149 apprenticeable occupations without a 
single apprentice. 

You know, this comes up with— what happens, by fragmenting, 
what they're attempting to do, is to take— and Til use the iron 
working trade, if you divide the iron working trade, for example^ 
into 10 or 12 occupations, in an attempt to do this, what happens is 
when that, when that takes place, that individual, only working on 
the one part of the overall trade, will consequently be unemployed, 
because if that particular job or job operation finishes, then unlike 
the all-around skilled craftsmen, he will not be able to go to the 
next job, and we're very concerned about that. 

I could use my own experience. When I served my apprenticeship 
I learned as part of my training to be a certified welder among all 
the facets of the trade, we have reinforcing, we have posttension- 
ing, structural, and because of that, being— when I was laid off in 
one instance I went to the union hall and there were not too many 
jobs available, but there were job available for certified welders, 
because I had learned to be a w€ »r in my apprenticeship, I was 
able to then go out and be gaini ty employed, and this is what 
we* re concerned about. 

We want the individual to be eiaployable, not wo'-k for a period 
of time on the job and then that job finishes and there are no other 
jobs just like that and what happens is you have a lot of people 
sitting at home. We want them to be able to be portable, to go to 
another job, and work in that, on that particular job operation. 

So. in order to prevent this fragmentation problem it has been 
suggested that once an occupation has been registered, describing 
all the work processes, the BAT would be prevented from register- 
ing new- apprenticeable occupations that have already been previ- 
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ously registered within another occupation. In this way the appren- 
tice's welfare can be protected. I just wanted to point that out. 

Mr. Hawkins. You're suggesting that that be written into law? 

Mr. Robertson. Yes. 

Mr. Hawkins. My understanding is that this has been done by 
regulation. 

Mr. Robertson. Yes. Well, it would be written into the regula- 
tion is what I am suggesting. Right now it's in 29-29 and we sug- 
gest that an additional paragraph be added. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, if the Department of Labor is doing this by 
regulation, you are suggesting that they— how would they change 
if this at present, their present position, to fragment rather than 
do it through other means? 

Where is the impetus for this coming, from the Department of 
Labor, from joint management committees or from the unions or 
from the management? 

Mr. Robertson. It's coming from the BAT and under 29-29. 

Mr. Erlenborn. Would the chairman yield? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, Til be glad to yield. 

Mr. Erlenborn. Does the BAT, in these instances, act as a self 
starter? Do they just dream up the idea of creating a new sub spe- 
cialty? 

Mr. Robertson. No, they are requested. 

Mr. Erlenborn. There are requests from outside? 

Mr, Robertson. Outside to register a particular occupation. And 
then they must meet their criteria under the 29-29, with a mini- 
mum of what, 2,000 hours. 

Mr. Erlenborn. Where do those requests come from? 

Mr. Robertson, From various employers, employer groups. 
That's— they petitioned the BAT and at which time a decision is 
made whether to register that particular occupation. 

What they're not taking into consideration is that it's already 
part of another occupation, and there's been a lot of discussion and 
a lot of debate on that and a lot of controversy, I might say. I just 
wanted to comment on that. 

Mr Taylor May I just add one comment, insofar as the impetus, 
that if my memory serves me correctly, the impetus for title 29, 
part 29, was part of the State-Federal discussion many years ago as 
to the establishment of a set of standards that would, in fact, cate- 
gorize an apprenticeable occupation. During the course, in the proc- 
ess, of putting together this proposed regulation, there was ample 
time for everyone to comment on what was going into the regula- 
tion and I think the position of the building trades is consistent, 
that the building trades and the individual crafts opposed the in- 
sertion of the 2,000 hours, which then opened, kind of, Pandora's 
box It was the intent, I think, that this would then create a large 
number of occupations where people could enter a bona fide ap- 
prenticeship. 

But at least since 1977 I just have not seen, and I don't think any 
of my colleagues here have seen a tremendous increase except 
breaking up of traditional crafts into segments of that occupation. 

Mr. Hawkins. It s not clear to me whether or not these regula- 
tions are just simply changed without comment or without hear- 
ings, or I— that seems almost unlikely. 
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Mr. Taylor. Oh, they were published and there was ample time 
for comment. But the comments were ignored. 
Mr. Hawkins. I see. 

Yes, Mr. Gustine. . 

Mr. Gustine. One of the areas of discussion during these hear- 
ings and some of the questions that were asked dealt with the role 
of vocational education in apprenticeship and as practitioners of 
the art it's been stated that the building trades represent some- 
where between 50 and 65 percent of apprenticeship in this country 

I would like to offer for the record just some comments on what 
their role might be, and I would like to start with a couple of basic 
definitions. Vocational education is a public sector educational 
system, publicly funded to serve public need. Perceived public need 
is, I believe, to prepare young people for successful entry into the 
real world of work. . . 

Apprenticeship is primarily a voluntary, private sector, training 
system, funded by industries within the private sector, to serve 
that industry's training needs. The needs of the apprenticeship 
system from vocational education are the same as those of all em- 
ployers, whether or not they participate in the apprenticeship pro- 
gram. Job applicants that are interested, enthusiastic, motivated, 
and qualified, that is, they meet the minimum entry level stand- 
ards that are either established by the industry or the individual 

employers. t u i- 

The role of vocational education in all of this is, I believe, to 
graduate from the system young people who possess a solid founda- 
tion of marketable, basic skills, skills that are needed at the entry 
level in the widest possible field of careers. So when their initial 
choice of jobs in the real world of work is made, it's based on an 
interest and a desire, not on a lack of education or awareness of 
existing opportunities. 

If this role is fulfilled by vocational education, much of our dis- 
cussion on dropout rate, need for outreach, need for remedial edu- 
cation, preapprenticeship training, outreach efforts to bring women 
into nontraditional employment, time-based as opposed to comp- 
based training, a lot of those problems would be alleviated. 

What vocational education must not become is a factory for 
human robots, turned out to narrowly defined job specifications, by 
a single employer or specialty industry who, when they are no 
longer needed or a new model is turned out by the factory, are dis- 
carded and then perhaps show up knocking at the door of appren- 
ticeship sponsors, because they're no longer qualified to be em- 
ployed in what was supposed to be their career's work. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Gustine. 

We obviously have more questions but time does not permit. I 
would like to thank the witnesses again for their presentation ar d 
indicate that you've done, I think, an excellent job of presenting 
your views. Thank you. 

Mr. Robertson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr Hawkins. The next witness is Mr. Paul Burnsky, Metal 
Trades Department of the AFL-CIO. Mr. Burnsky, we welcome you 
before the committee. 

Is Mr. Wesley Paine* Sr., here? 

Mr, Burnsky. Yes; he's present. 
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Mr. Hawkins. We'd be glad to have you be a part of the panel of 
the metal trades. 

All of the written testimony will be entered in the record in its 
entirety and because we're running out of time, gentlemen, I would 
appreciate brevity and the highlights of your presentation. Other- 
wise, we may have some bills soon and we may lose members, I'm 
afraid. I apologize for that, but that's the way of life. 

Mr. Burnsky. 

(The prepared statement of Paul J. Burnsky follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Paul J Burnsky, President. Mei^^ Trades Department, 

AFW:iO 

Mr Chairman, my name is Paul J. Burnsky. I am President of the AFL-CIO 
Metal Trades Department. Our Department represents U.S. naval shipyard workers 
and most skilled workers in megor commercial shipyards, in atomic energy facilities, 
NASA installations, petro-chemical industries, and nonferrous mining and process- 
ing plants, under collective bargaining agreements negotiated by our various local 
and district councils. These views are presented in behalf of the almost 5 million 
members of the 21 national and international unions that make up the Metal 
Trades Department, AFLrCIO. A list of these affiliated unions is attached to my tes- 
timony. 

Before proceeding, I would like to thank you. Mr. Chairman, for scheduling these 
oversight hearings by your Subcommittee. They are timely and of great importance, 
not only to the future of the apprenticeship program itself, but because of the rela- 
tionship to other national issues. The erosion of our shipbuilding industrial base and 
the efforts to rebuild our U.S. maritime and shipbuilding programs are directly 
linked to the effective operation of the apprenticeship program. It directly affects 
our ability to produce the quantity and quality of U.S. naval vessels to protect our 
national security and to construct modern, efficient cargo ships to carry our goods 
in world trade. 

Whether we're talking about building ships, planes, space vehicles or nuclear 
energy, the point Tm making is the same. We have generally accepted the nation's 
need for trained scientists, physicists, engineers of all types, and other high technol- 
ogy technicians. We spend billions of dollars each year in public and private funds 
for higher education and advanced degree scientific programs. 

Certainly, these scientific contributions are important in the design and concep- 
tualization of industrial productive endeavor. But it is the skilled journeyman 
craftsman who has the training and the skill necessary to actually translate that 
scientific/technical concept into the finished product. It is the journeyman, working 
with the engineer and scientist, who can take a blueprint and a mass of cold, un- 
formed metal and machine it to a ten-thousandth of an inch, or to no tolerance at 
all Journeymen make the experimental models and then set up the production jobs 
that can turn out the completed product. Scientists can't do that, neither can engi- 
neers, or other types of technicians. 

It is no overstatement on my part. Mr Chairman, to say that in November, 1983, 
our national /state apprenticeship system that has served us so well over the many 
vears since enactment of the Fitzgerald Act in 1937 is in trouble— serious trouble. 
We of the Metal Trades Department are no "johnnies come lately" in our support 
and vigorous promotion of the apprenticeship program. It is true that in the public 
mind, apprenticeship has been most popularly connected with the building trades. 
But over the years, on the railroads, in the shipyards of our nation, in manufactur- 
ing industries of all types, apprenticeship in the metal trades has been highly visi- 
ble and of major importance in our nation's industrial development in the past 40 
years As a machinist by trade. I can assure you that our apprenticeship programs 
have a proud tradition of quality over the years. A number of our affiliated unions 
are also members of the building trades and for more than two decades our Depart- 
ment and the Building and Construction Trades Department have had a Joint Ap- 
prenticeship Committee. 

All of our apprenticeship programs in the metal trades have positive affirmative 
action plans and participation is open to all who qualify, regardless of race, gender, 
color, creed, or national origin We are proud of our role in opening up our pro- 
grams to all Americans Equal rights and equal opportunity are closer to full real- 
ization in our unions, in our workplaces, and in our training and apprenticeship 
programs than in any other part of our society. 
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The Um^t-term valur *Hir apprt'ntkOblup s>stem has been proven over the >ears 
U h<i5 developed a> a continuing cooperative effort among workers. emplo>ers. and 
government. 

Government promotes apprenticeship and assures high standards of excellence for 
each apprenticeship categor>. workers give up monetary compensation during their 
training, and employers provide the training facility in return for an assured suppl> 
of skilled production workers Workers, in turn, gain the ability to advance them- 
selves economicall> through their own knowledge and application to their skilled 
trade Employers then have a pool on which to draw for supervisory employees, as 
well as the increased efficiency and productivity that skilled journeymen bring to 
the production line And the nation as a whole benefits through increased gross na- 
tional product, our supply of human and industrial resources, and in the strength 
entng of our national security. 

Mr. Chairman, when I said that our apprenticeship system i;> in serious trouble 
today. let me point out that I am not comfortable in any Cassandra-like role How- 
ever, there are many reasons why I feel such is the case Among them are basic 
changes that have been taking place in our industrial economy, the decline of pro- 
ductive Capacity m the steel industr> and other basic "smoke stack' industries, the 
impact of foreign targeting" of other U.A. industries, such as machine tool compa 
nies. incre«\sing competition in the automobile industry from foreign car makers, 
and in our shipbuilding industry, the foreign government-subsidized shipyards and 
cheap labor that have dried up domestic orders for commercial vessels in U S yards 
These and other factors, such as the rise of "high technology" industries m the U S.. 
h»ive sharply reduced the numbers of job opportunities in traditional American in- 
dustries that comprise our heavy industry production base All of these industrial 
upheavals have been compounded b> the record high levels of industrial unemplo> 
ment and tht uncertainties among the young people interested in careers to skill 
areas in metal trades, as to whether or not to enter comprehensive apprenticeship 
training, that could be a dead end technological road leading to a row of closed in 
dustrta! plants 

The erosion of the apprenticeship system is all too evident The program is obvi- 
ously no longer important to the Labor Department The office of Director of the 
Bureau of Appreiticeship and Training iBATj has been vacant for almost a year, 
with no sign thr.^ it will be filled. From a high of 537 employees in 196o. BATs per- 
sonnel ceiling was slashed to 278 in fiscal year 1983. with many slots vacant In 
fiscal year 1084 the ceiling will be little over 200 Reduction in force {RIF) notices 
have fallen disproportionally heavy on BAT. compared with other offices Sharp 
cuts in travel expenses in BAT regional offices have made it virtually impossible for 
emplo>ees of the Bureau to site visit apprenticeship programs to assure that the> 
are in compliance with the basic principles of the system Since the end of 1079. the 
Bureau no longer maintains statistical data on the apprenticeship programs, num 
bers of enrollees. training status by program, numbers of graduates, or other types 
of statistical information that had been collected regularly for man> decades to help 
mejisure the system's progress. 

A recent study of machinisti> and tool and die makers reveals that their average 
ages are r>8 years and 47 years, respectively, but fewer and fewer young people are 
entering apprenticeship programs in these fields that have traditionally been the 
mainstfiy of American industrial might The Department of Labor last year estimat 
ed that we will need nearly 0.000 tool and die makers and some 22.000 new machin 
ists each year through 108V Because of the relatively high age levels of workers in 
these fields, attrition will account for an estimated 10 000 of these annual number of 
Vacancies Mowever. the number of new journeymen for both of these key skill 
trades amounts to only "i.OOO per >ear according to the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training Here is a most disturbing paradox. Mr Chairman, that when unem- 
ployment has stood at the highest levels since the 1030's. we have severe shortages 
in major skill trade areas on which the viability of our nation's industrial base in 
large part must depend. Similar patterns exist in other key journeymen fields But 
in other cases, apprenticeship programs have been discontinued altogether because 
of a dimmed economic and job future in certain industries sufficient to attract 
promising young people 

Few American industries and workers have been more adversely affected by this 
latter problem than in our shipbuilding industry Despite the recent buildup of our 
U.S Nasy and the increases in number and variety of new ships being built, plus 
conversion, refitting, and modernization work in our shipyards, the number of 
skilled shipyard workers has been steadily decLning over the past ') years in con- 
mercial ship construction and repair work From a peak of some 48.000. such com- 
mercial ship>ard workers m 1077. we expect that less than 15.000 such skilled work- 
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yrs will bi« I'niplovTtt by ihf end of this year While some have been able to find jobs 
in Navy shipyards, ihc vast majorily of those laid off have left the shipyard work- 
force for other jobs, have retired, or are otherwise no longer a part of the shipbuild- 
ing manpower base. 

This problem has major national security implications, made worse by the practi- 
cal difficullics involved in seeking to match skill shortages m one geographic area 
with layoffs of other workers across the country Recent testimony by Richard De- 
Uiuer. Under Secretary of Defense for Research and Engineering, pointed out their 
major concern over dwindling supplies of skilled manpower m defense industries. 
He said thai more than half of the skilled tool and die makers in the U,S. will retire 
within the next 8 years and that the machine tool industry is producing only 25 
percent of the skilled journeymen needed each year to replace those lost through 
attrition. 

It is a truism. Mr Chairman, that a skilled mobilization workforce cannot be 
"mothballed" until needed to rapidly increase our industrial output in a time of 
emergency A recent study by the Navy Department and the Maritime Administra- 
tion estimates that the shipyard mobilization base will require some 40,000 skilled 
shipyard workers over the next 5 years, plus an additional 60.000 trained workers if 
we were confronted with a wartime emergency Large numbers of skilled shipyard 
workers laid off during the severe economic recession in the industry have been lost 
forever, along with countless man-years of experience in shipbuilding crafts— elec- 
tricians, plumbers, ironworkers, bnoilermakers. machinists, sheet metal workers, 
pipefitters, painlcrs. and dozens of other skilled tradesmen. A revitalization of our 
American commercial shipbuilding capability, strongly supported by our Depart- 
ment and the AFL-CIO to restore the U S. Merchant Marine to a competitive level 
will impose still additional demands for skilled shipyard workers beyond that 
needed for our naval forces and for our shipyard mobilization base for national secu- 
rity purposes. 

Where are the apprenticeship programs to meet these needs? Where is the nation- 
al program to preserve our American industrial machinery that made us the world 
leader and gave us the world's highest standard of living? 

I. for one. Mr Chairman am not ready to relegate America to an economic order 
that limits us to being only the world's "breadbasket" in the production and export 
of farm commodities and the exporter of "high-tech" knowhow. computer software, 
and information technology How would our becoming the world leader in retailing, 
hamburger innovation, entertainment enterprises, or in leisure time utilization 
really strengthen us as a nation"^ We must never lose the dynamic industrial capa- 
bility that has made America strong We must never turn over to foreign nations 
our industrial knowhow. our petrochemical and metalurgical leadership that have 
always signaled our progress, just because it-has become more difficult for American 
industry to compete with offshore producers. Those governments which own or 
heavily subsidize their means of production often exploit their country's workforce 
for international trading advantages How can there be "fair competition" under 
such circumstances'^ We must not. as a historic maritime leader in the world. 
f>crmit our American shipbuilding capability to wither away, eventually making us 
a virtual captive nation relying on the skills and productive resources of other coun- 
tries for our survival in a hostile world The price foreign nations might demand in 
such a tragic situation could well be beyond our ability or wilingness to pay. Free- 
dom and independence as a strong nation, capable of fulfilling our domestic econom- 
ic need.N and preserving our national security demands that we maintain our basic 
industrial strength and sufficiently modernize our industries and work force to meet 
any challenge from abroad. 

Mr Chairman, in some quarters it has become popular to say that the time*tested 
apprenticeship sy.<;lem has become outmoded because of the changing technology of 
our workforce and the more glamorous appeal of "high tech" skills. I do not believe 
thi.<; to be the case in practical terms The skills of an experienced journeyman in 
any field are flexible and transferable Apprenticeship training combines a thor- 
ough, broadly based knowledge of the craft, its practical, as well as theoretical appli- 
cations, wlih down lo-earth on-thejob training experiences. It brings the apprentice 
into the real world in applying the job skills learned in the classroom to the actual 
work setting: The apprenticeship system isn't easy, quick, or inexpensive. But the 
development of quality, highly skilled, and practically trained craftsmen through 
apprijnticoship programs is recognised by most employers as the superior end prod* 
net. 

Skilled craftsmen with practical knowledge and experience in the workplace are 
even more essential than ever because of newly emerging production technology, 
more sophisticated machinery, assembly techniques, and other technological mnova- 
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tions. For example, in niy own craft— a high degree of flexibility has been built into 
the apprenticeship program. A machmist m a plant that manufactures "widgets" 
can be switched— with little or no difficulty— to a line that is turning out "gizmoes." 
A journeyman who has learned the basic techniques as an apprentice can adjust to 
a related skill job, usually without extensive retraining. 

But there has been a steady decline in the numbers of apprentices being trained 
in programs registered with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. Less than 
34,000 registered apprentices are being trained for the metal working trades, accord- 
ing to most recent figures available. Of that total only 16J27 are learning to be all- 
around journeyman machinists, while only 14,258 are being trained as tool and die 
makers. The apprenticeship training is rigorous and the completion rate will be 
only a fraction of these figures As I have pointed out earlier, the demand is in far 
greater excess for these key crafts because of current age levels and resulting high 
attrition rates. Actual completion rates for apprenticeship training in these and 
othei craft areas are much below enrollment Most metal working unions accept 10 
percent apprentices; most often we are fortunate to get even 1 percent. 

Chang'-S in direction and administrative interpretations of job training and their 
application to the apprenticeship training program have resulted in an unwarrant- 
ed fragmentation of various crafts, reversing a long-standing Bureau policy that ap- 
prenticeable trades and crafts should be more unified From a manageable number 
of apprenticed trades, there has been a proliferation of Such categories of training— 
almost 100 in number— from aircraft fabricator to woodcarver Within these catego- 
ries there are more than 400 subcategories, each one of them an officially recog- 
iii/ed craft. As of September, 1983, there are 783 occupations recognized as apprenti- 
ceablc by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training For example, there are 9 dis- 
Unct apprenticeable crafts that fall under the general category title of "Painter and 
Decorator. " Such proliferation tends to blur the important differences between the 
apprenticeship system and more recently enacted job training programs. The ap- 
prenticeship system, we have long argued, should not be subjected to excessive gov- 
ernmental regulation beyond its role in assuring that appropriate minimum stand- 
ards are met in apprenticeship training. Administrative fragmentation of the basic 
crafts IS contrary to the basic principles and objectives of the apprenticeship system 
Unwarranted proliferation of job classifications by administrative fiat can result in 
the gutting of established and highly successful labor-management apprenticeship 
programs 

At least part of the difficulty seems to be shifts in policy direction resulting from 
newer job training programs enacted by Congress. The basic differences between job 
training and apprenticeship programs must be clearly understood A joD training 
program is one that prepares workers to perform a specific task, or a range of tasks 
that are tied to a specific company's product line, or operation, or to those of a spe- 
cific industry. Such "tailored" job training is useful It instills good work habits It 
upgrades educational opportunities and provides experience in interpersonal rela- 
tions. It lays a foundation for future work progress But such job training programs, 
while helping to achieve individual worker objectives and a lev^l of skills, are not 
the same as apprenticeship Every apprenticeship program, must, in fact, be certi- 
fied as meeting necessary standards to equip its successful graduates with the broad, 
flexible, transferable skills of the true journeyman. 

By contrast, however, the newly issued regulations for the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act have, in the opinion of many of us, already violated basic Congressional 
intent. Local job training plans qualifying for grants may, in some cases, duplicate 
apprenticeship programs already in operation or move into fragmented portions of 
occupations included in the registered program. 

The Metal Trades Department, our individual unions, and the AFL-CIO as a bodv 
have long been active in our vigorous support of major job training programs such 
as the Manpower Development and Training Act. the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act. the Jobs Partnership Training Act, and other similar measures 

These programs have been designed to meet special training needs of large seg- 
ments of our entry level population They have been of value to the disadvantaged, 
the school dropouts, those lacking basic literacy skills, and minorities They also 
provide needed training and retraining opportunities for the unemployed, those 
caught in the squeeze over plant closings, technologically declining industries, and 
other types of specialized job-related situations. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress never intended that these specialized job training pro- 
grams should, or could be substitutes for the apprenticeship system Certainly, 
many of those starting out in MDTA or CETA programs have gone on to enter a 
certified apprenticeship program at some later time and have been successful in 
achieving journeyman status Unfortunately. I believe that in the Federal and local 
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jUlnunislratiiin ol ihi s|HMali/Hl job training programs there hab been a tendency to 
mj>e track ol Uu* baMi principh-s ami purposes of the apprenticeship system, and 
how It should relate tu these other progr«ims and their shorter term objectivp< 

Much of the specialized job training being conducted today is in tailored/ or job 
j>pecific' categories* Persons are often trained for individual employers for specific 
type*? of jobs In a particular plant— jobs that are narrow m the scope of the skills 
required, requiring short time periods for such training Often these types of jobs 
are short term in highl> volatile economic situations i-or example, a manufacturer 
wants to build his inventory of "widgets." and decides to hire 50 workers to reopen 
two ol his plant s assembly lines* Many of those who were laid off when the lines 
were shut down six months earlier are no longer m the local workforce, having 
taken other jobs or moved away It is therefore necessary to train 20-30 new em- 
ployees to the particular assembly line skill required So the employer takes advan- 
^*Ia^* T^' Federal job training programs including the tax incentives avail- 

able, and arranges for such training to take place Unfortunately, m such situations 
those newly trained workers may not end up with permanent jobs once the invento- 
ry is replenished and the assembly line is again shut down. 

Since such workers have been trained for only a narrow, specialized job skilK 
thesie skjlls are difficult to transfer to other potential job situations and the individ- 
ual attains little job mobility as a result of his training. Certainly, no one would 
argue that in this scenario, there has been no value to the program The worker has 
receivt^ some job training, albeit highly specialized, and has no doubt benefited 
Ironi the practical job experience on the assembly line. Certainly, he has received 
economic bt'nefits through his wages and the employer has likewise benefited eco- 
noniically and by receiving tax advantages Finally, government has benefited 
through savings m unemployment or welfare costs if the trainee is placed in a pro- 
ductive job, and through additional tax revenues from the former trainee s salary on 
the job and in employer's profits 

The point I'm trying to make here. Mr Chairman, is that our industrialized socie- 
ty has room for both types of job training approaches. The career-oriented, highly 
skilled apprenticeship system, the product of labor-management cooperation and 
governnienial promotion, featues in-depth study, practical experience, and on-the- 
job training Over a long period of time, with commensurate long term economic re- 
wards It stresses flexibility in a particular craft field, with full transfer capability 
of the journeyman to related jobs in his craft with little or no additional retraining 
requirement We need a mix of both the "job specific" type of training, for shorter 
range objectives, and that provided through the apprenticeship system A career 
bridge fron> semi-skilled, entry level jobs to permit the upgrading of these skills is 
essentia! to avoid, as far as possible, the peak and through, hire and layoff fluctua- 
tions resulting from national economic trends 

But the administrative philosophy governing the conduct of specialized job train- 
ing programs should not be permitted to spill over to the apprenticeship system and 
to distort its principles and operations that have proved so successful over the years 
The administrative actions proliferating the numbers of subdivisions within crafts, 
as discussed earlier, results in "mongrtuzation" of skilled crafU Such action re-' 
Oects the "job specific." short-term type of job training philosophy of governmental 
administrators Their role in the apprenticeship system should not extend into the 
rearrangement of designations within craft areas that upsets the functioning of es- 
tablished and highly successful apprenticeship programs negotiated by latx)r and 
management to fulfill their skilled job requirements Rather, governmental partners 
»n the cooperative apprenticeship triad with labor and management should exercise 
their traditional role of being the promoter and advocate of the apprenticeshm 
system and act as the vigilant protector against efforts by other governmental ad- 
ministrators of job traming programs to impose the narrow assembly line training 
concept on the apprenticeship structure 

Bui much more is involved here than a clash of conflicting job training philoso- 
phies Major public policy issues far transcend the specifics of the myriad of job 
traming options One of the hard realities emerging thus far in the 1980's is that 
the United States no longer can be secure in it^ claim lo w-orld technological leader- 
ship Other nations have caught up in many areas, and surpassed us m some others 
( omix'tition from foreign produceri* m virtualU all major manufacturing product 
areas «s keen, not ()nl> in the world market* but here in the U S In fact, we have 
already heard much lately about the quality ' of foreign -products! products when 
I'onlraMed with American rnade counterpart**, often Viewed by the public as being 
"shoddy overpriced, or inferior Obviously, for us to reverse this view, and to dramati- 
rjll> improve our abiht> to comjH^te at home and abroad. American industry must 
rruM- our pnKJuctivitv le\els and significanth improve the overall quality 'of our 
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manulditiirwl prtHlutU I)<>/tMu> uf ii.itiunal *H:onomic game plans have been suggest- 
ed tu accumplihh this important goal involving efforts of management, labor, and 
government and I v^ill not attempt to discuss them here 

Withm the context of these hearings, however. ! would point out that one of the 
haUmarki* of the apprenticeship system down through the years has been our fierce 
dedication to high quality and efficient production objectives The pride of perform- 
ing quality vvork ib an integral part of the apprenticeship system, instilled from the 
earht^t day of cin apprentKe's training A skilled journeyman is a high-productivity 
worker He knows his traft and how to use his tools properly He needs less supervi- 
Mon and can anticipate problems on the job and know how to avoid them He has a 
per&unal seated intere*t in doing his job well because he. in fact, has made a consid- 
erable insestment of time and money by agreeing to forego some income during his 
apprfntiiObhip period in order to gain the opportunity for later economic gain The 
apj>rentKei>hip ^ystem is ont of the best working examples of the successful partner- 
ships bftvv»?en labor, management, and government As the apprentice sacrifices 
income, the employer is deferring a portion of productivity in order to maintain a 
^upply of highly productive journeymen The government contributes neutral assur 
ance that proper training standards are fulfilled, with only a minimum Federal ex- 
penditure 

I am not ^ugge>ting that the apprenticeship system should be applied to every in- 
dustrial t>ccupation However, experience has shown that for highly skilled and 
technically complex occupations, apprenticeship programs offer the most efficient 
{iitari> ui prtxlucing a highl> productive workforce If our current search for indus- 
trial reMlali/ation is to be successful it is only common sense that we continue to 
do what worka. and to spread the apprenticeship system concept to every type of en 
deavor to which it is relevant 

Mr Chairman, it is for all of these reasons and our firm belief that the appren- 
tice>bip sy»ten» ha.s significant future application to the changing industrial t<?chnol 
ogy of the VJ>ii\ .md beyond that we pledge our full cooperation to efforts of this 
subcommittee to strengthen the role of apprenticeship training in the United States 
rest>ectfully suggest that the subcommittee consider the creation of a special ap- 
prenticeship commission to study specific ways in which the system can be strength- 
ened and how workable principles of apprenticeship might be incorporated into 
otbt r segnrienis of our industrial societ) The Metal Trades Department would wel- 
come the opportunity to contribute our experience and knowledge of how the ap- 
prenticeship program has helped to enhance worker productivity and quality pro- 
duction as part 4>f such «in effort Hopefully, such a broadly based commission, made 
up oi .ij.prenticebhip leaders in industry, labor, and educational sectors, could rec- 
ommend leghslation in the next Congress that would offer positive approaches to 
strengthen the apprenticeship system. 

Thank sou for the opportunity to present these views for your consideration 

I.NU.KNATioNAi. Unions Akhliated With Metai. Traof:8 Dkpartment. AFL-ClO 

International Asbt^cuition of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers 
Intern«aional Brotherhood of Boilermakers. Iron Ship Builders. Blacksmiths, 
F'orgers and Hel$>ers 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
International Chemical Workers Union 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
International Union of Elevator Constructors 
International Union of Operating Engineers 
International Brotherhoo<i of Firemen and Oilers 

International Association of Bridge. Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers 
Laborers" International Union of North America 
International Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
International Molders and Allied Workers Union 
Office and iVofessional F.mployees International Union 

Intermit lonal Brotherhood of Painters and Allied Trades of the United States and 
Canada 

Operative Plasterers and Cement Masons* International Association of the 
U n i t cd St a t es and Ca n a da 

United Association of Journevmen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fit- 
ting Industry of the United States and Canada 

Service Employees International Union 

Sheet Metal Workers International Association 
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Stove, Furnace and Allii^d Appliance Workers of North America. 
International Federation of Professional and Technical Engineers. 
Upholsterers* International Union of North America. 

STATEMENT OF PAUL BURNSKY, METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT. 

AFL-CIO 

Mr. BuRNSKY. We have a statement for the record and I have a 
summary of that statement. 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. BuRNSKY. Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul J, Burnsky. I am 
president of the AFL-CIO Metal Trades Department I have with 
me Ray Robertson of the International Association of Bridge, 
Structural, & Ornamental Iron Workers and Ken Edwards of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and Bill Holiater 
of the International Association of Machinists & Aerospace Work- 
ers, who are experienced and knowledgeable experts on apprentice- 
ship programs. They will be available for questions at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. In fact, Ray Robertson is the chairman of our 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee and Ken Edwards is the secretary- 
treasurer of our Joint Metal Trades-Building Trades Apprentice- 
ship Committee. 

Our department represents all U.S. naval shipyard production 
workers and most production workers in the mcyor shipyards, 
under collective bargaining agreements negotiated by our local and 
district councils. 

My views are presented on behalf of the almost 5 million mem- 
bers of the national and international unions that make up the 
Metal Trades Department. A list of these affiliated unions is at- 
tached to the testimony which I would like to introduce for the 
record and for your consideration. 

Mr. Hawkins. It will be so included, without objection. 

Mr. Burnsky. Thank you. 

My remarks which follow summarize that testimony and I wish 
to thank you for '^oheduling these oversight hearings. They are 
long overdue. I understand the last meeting that was held was 21 
years ago on apprenticeship. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Erlenborn might have been at that one. I 
wasn't. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Erlenborn. I was at that one? Son of a gun! 

Mr. Burnsky. I believe they are urgently needed in view of the 
serious implications for our national well-being resulting from the 
strangulation of an apprenticeship system which has proved itself a 
major component of our industrial abilities. The link between effec- 
tive operation of our shipbuilding industrial base and the effective 
functioning of the apprenticeship program provides a highly evi- 
dent example of our need for a steady, sufficient, supply of the 
trained, efficient workers provided by apprenticeship training. 

A recent Federal study estimates that the need of 40,000 skilled 
shipyard workers over the next 5 years, plus an additional 60,000 if 
we are confronted by a wartime emergency. They are not being 
trained, and the same lack of foresight is all too evident in other 
industrial pursuits. The time is rapidly approaching when we will 
have lost our capacity to translate our national genius for technical 
invention into practical end results. 
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Whether wfVi» talking? al)out building ships, planes, space vehi- 
cles, or nuclear energy, the point I am making is the same We 
have generally accepted the Nation s need for trained scientists, 
physicists, and engineers. We spend billions of dollars each year in 
public and private funds for higher education and advanced degree 
5?cientific programs. But skilled journeyman craftsmen are neces- 
sary to translate scientific-technical concepts into finished prod- 
ucts. It is a journeyman, working with engineers and scientists, 
who takes a blueprint and a mass of cold» unformed metal, and ma- 
chines it to one ten thousandth of an inch or to no tolerance at cU 

Journeymen make the experimental models and then set up the 
production jobs that turn out the complete products. Scientists 
can't do that. Neither can engineers or other types of technicians. 
Yet. we are choking off the supply of these journeymen through ne- 
glect of the apprenticeship system. 

The technological change we are going through and the economic 
disasters of the past several years are only a part of the reason for 
that neglect. We have met and conquered those same problems in 
the past. We now face a vastly more threatening problem in the 
active dismantling of Federal apprt»nticeship training programs by 
the present administration. 

The Department of Labor estimates vie need, for example, nearly 
U.OOO tool and diemakers and some 22,000 new machinists each 
year. It is increasingly evident that the apprenticeship programs 
that could provide these and other necessary skilled craftsmen are 
of no importance to the Labor Department. 

The office of Director of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Tram- 
ing. that, has been vacant for almost a year From a high of o72 
employees in 19155, BAT's personnel ceiling has been slashed to 291 
m fiscal year 1983. In fiscal year 1984 the ceiling will be a little 
over 200. Many of the positions remain unfilled. Sharp cuts m 
travel funds have made it impossible for the Bureau to monitor 
programs and statistical programs have been abolished The work 
of the Bureau just isn't being done. ^ 

In addition, apprenticeship programs are being converted con- 
trary to the will of Congress into job training programs that train 
workers for limited, deadend jobs. We recognize the needs for job 
training programs and we support them, as well as the concept of 
equal opportunity they represent. But we recognize that job tram- 
ing and apprenticeship programs have different goals and address 
different needs ». * 

The fragmentation of crafts and skills that results from abolish- 
ing apprenticeship programs and replacing them with limited 
training has a direct impact on national economic goals It gives 
immediate financial bonanzas to employers while depriving our 
Nation of its pool of skills necessary for industrial progress. 

The apprenticeship program is a working, successful partnership 
between labor, management, and government The apprentice gives 
up immediate financial remuneration for the sake of future ad- 
vancement. Industry gives up some immediate productivity for im- 
proved future stability and efficiency of the work force. 

Government, at a minor cost* insures the necessary standards 
are established and maintained. If we believe it is absolutely vital 
for our Nation s future that we maintain a strong, functioning ap- 
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prenticeship program we respectfully suggest you consider creating 
a special apprenticeship commission to study specific ways of incor* 
porating the proven principles of apprenticeship into all appropri- 
ate segments of our industrial society. We would welcome the op- 
portunity to contribute our experience to such a commission as 
part of a contribution by labon industry, government, and academ- 
ic authorities that would hopefully recommend legislation in the 
next Congress, 

Thank you for the opportunity to present these views for your 
consideration. 

Mr Hawkins* Thank you, Mr Burnsky. Mr Payne, did you have 
a statement to present at this time? 
(The prepared statement of Wesley P. Payne follows:] 
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PlIKr Aftf 0 StATCMCNT Or WlClltJ(T D, PAVKK* StHlOm Vict PlIOIDCNT Or PlK>DVCTIOK« 

Noftrom SMir»uiu>iNG ft Duvdock Conr. 
ArrRCiincc rftoc»«fv roik mt MutTinK mpusTKT 

r«^A«. S»ntor vtct ffiUhi of rro<«ictSoiit t«rf •••(^( H^ff^llt 

or Jitttrtc** Tht Slit^%utl4*r« Council et Atttilc* rcrr***>^t« 
^ttnet^^l doftttitc •htr^ull«tv«, •htf r«i^«lrtr«. tu^^lttrt of 

• ^utpftcnt •t^d ••rvtc«* to ihott tii4y«trt««< A to^y of tHt 
Council** ••»)btr*htp !t«t tt •ii»c^«rd to tfclo •i*t«ftt<it» t 

for yt*r*» iht oh t r^^l )^ ^i ttt4ii«tr]r H«« ^r»vt4tf4 

• ltHtnc*n| lF*tl^tik| ontf «tv«lor»«<^t ft^ ^ t uiki t !• • for )F<»^<^t 
p«o»U vho vtrt looklAi for • «oy to Atvolo^ oro^tol tft4uotrtol 

• kill*. Thtouih tnt opr^tKt tcooHt^ €oiiCtfrt»» ftoiiy «orttt»« 
coo{>frMoi ¥ltK ftt^tuft to lorg* otto vor^lorc*o ott • l^or»ol 
protr^ft <^f trotntni to tno^rc t^t ovolloftlltty of • t^tlW^ 
workforce la the futurt* Tht vootc r^octoo to oftt of t4tKtlfytiit 
^otciktt^l o|>pr»ntlcto tHrough on orrltcotlon rtoctoo. Uouollfk 
Oh o»|»Ucoiit «oal4 ko 0 high ochool tro<uot« with o ftockfroani ttk 
mt^th oii4» po»*tkly« octtnct. Ah orrHcont «oul4 oloo •s^tcto4 
to 4ooohottoto ctrtolA otcho^^tcol ond/or F^yotcol co^o^ilttioo 
thot tooald oliow hio or h«r to r«rfor» *ht or4uo^o toolio oltoA 
conboctcd to •hip ro^oir ond conocruct ion* 

Stktpyordo ho>»o trodttioool ly cc%troli«4 koth tk« oco^t»tc 
Ana on-ti^e-jo^ trotntni of tho orpio^ttco with tto own in-fco^oo 
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Staff of loatructora. Althou|h tht loatructora art aoattlata 
cootracttd for throush private or public traioios ascocicap tht 
■aoastaeot of the ahipjard, workios with a uoioo io aoat caaea, 
■aiotaiDa control of the optr«tioo. Io practica, about 80 
ptrceDt of an appreotice'a tiae it apeot actually oo a productive 
Job. The other 20 percent ia aptot io academic or trade theory 
claatea and laba. Claaaea io aathtaaticap tcieoce, draftios aod 
bluepriot readios, ahipbuildiug theory, taftty, tcoooaict and 
aarine engineerins are typical courata in the acadeaic portion of 
the prograaa. Specific trade theory couraea are taught 
conaiatent with the trade requ i r eaen t a . Thtt will vary froa 300 
to 1,000 houra of atudy depending on the leogth of the 
apprenticeship attd the difficulty of the trtdt. At the preaent 
tiae, aoat ahipyard coooecttd a pp reo t i c t ahi pa raogt froa three to 
five ytara. 

Until the aid aixtita, aoat ahipyard a pp r tot i c eahi p prograaa 
were filled alaoat ezcluaivtly by white aale applicaota bttwten 
the agea of 18 and 23. At that tiae, aany coapaniea opened their 
prograaa to atoority aalta. It waao't until tarly io the 
seventies thtt ahipyard appreotict prograaa wtrt opeotd to feaale 
applicanta. Today, woaen and aiooritits coapost a aigoificaot 
perctotage of shipyard workforces; in fact, a higher perctotage 
than aost industries conaidtrtd to be non~ t r adi t i ona 1 for woatn 
tod ainorities. for tzaaplt, the firat ftaale to graduate froa 
tht NORSHIPCO apprtotict prograa did so in 1976. In fact, only 
5) ftaalta wtrt hirtd aa apprtnticta froa 1972 through 1978 tnd 
only tight grtduattd. in 1982 alont, thtr* wtrt 34 fta«lta in 
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trilnlng In .ll thru riiri of thi progri*. T«n griduited lo 
0«c««ber 1962, aore thin the flrit tlx y««ri coablncd. Our 
results continue to Indlcste thst selection practices snd proper 



shlpysrd spprentlceshlp progrsas. 

During the ssae period, 518 asles were hired snd 186 
grsdusted. Retention of asles up to this point hss been 
s 1 gnl f 1 c snt 1 y better thsn feasle retention. Coapsrlng white 
asles to alnorlty asles, there Is no discernible difference In 
retention rate. 

A recent sssestaent of the ressons thst both asles snd 
feaales voluntarily quit spprentlce trslnlng Indlcsted thst there 
Is a real lack of u nd e r s t s n d I n g on the psrt of the spprentlce 
concerning the life of s shlpysrd aechsnlc. As s result, nesrly 
one-third of the spprentlces do not coaplete the first ycsr. In 
sn effort to coabst this problea, NORSHIPCO hss snd Is 
encouraging prospective spprentlces to coae Into the ysrd ss 
trslnees or ss helpers In order to deteralne whst shlpysrd work 
Is like snd decide If the work Is sultsble for thca. Likewise, 
the shipyard hss sn opportunity to evsluste the sultsblllty of 
the worker ss sn spprentlce. Over the psst three yesrs, those 
spprentlces who were trsnsferred froa the genersl workforce or 
trslnee positions, sfter three or aore aonths In the ysrd, were 
twice ss likely to still be In the spprentlce progrsa sftsr the 
first year ss those who csae directly Into the progrsa froa the 
outside . 

Of course, the bs s I s for sny successful shlpysrd 



plsccaent csn Insure grester success 



rstcs for feasles In 
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•pprtotlctthlp trtlnlnt profrts rtttt with tvo kty tltatott. Tht 
first !• • baalc workforce cootlttlnt. ••oaf other thlnte, of 
•oae tcnulne flrit-clttt •echtolct. An •pprtntlce cannot Ittrn 
the trede unlets he hei en "on the Job teecher,* the sechenlc. 
• econd, end jutt •• Isportent^ le the necettlty of eosethlnt to 
vork on - ihlpi to build or repelr. Without a reeeonebly 
conitent vorklotd. prlvtte Industry le uneble to selnteln the 
•p prent 1 ceeh 1 p progrea. When It cosee down to leylnf off e 
•echenlc with ten yeeri experience or ■ eecond-yttr apprentice, 
the decision It cletr. 

NORSHIPCO, during the fell of 1982, had an apprentice 
progrea vlth over 350 apprentlcee. Today, we have 28. And we 
are In better ahape than virtually any other private yard on the 
eaat coaat who apeclallsea In repair. The lonj tera lapact of 
thla draatlc reduction In apprentlcee la alndbottllnt when you 
conalder that our traduatlng claaa of 198S will be 13 Inataad of 
12S. Thla not only lapacta the quality of our overall workforce 
but Is Indicative of the loaa of the akllled ahlpyard tradea 
which are dying for lack of uae by coaaerclal and governaent 
agenclea. Without a viable appr ant Iceahlp ayatea In the aarltlae 
lndugtry» the akllla for building and repairing ahlpa will 
continue to erode. 

Building or repairing a ahlp la aald to be one of the soat 
difficult taaka perforaed in our country today. During the peet 
ten yeara» aany of the akllled ahlpbulldera in thla country have 
loat their joba and thua their akllla. The lapact of thla 
decline in akllled ahlpbulldera haa becoae Increasingly Bore 
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•vldcnt as thlpyarda around tha country a««k aklllad craft»««n to 
work In the ahlpbulldltit Induatry. Tht alapl* fact It that Bawy 
of the akllla hav« and art btlnt loat a»d, without a 
cosprahenalve apprant 1 ceahl p ayat«« for all »l««a of ahlpyarda, 
th€ Induatry will not b« able to scat th« naada of our Katlon. 
There la no way to give a new ahlpyard employee ten yeara of 
experience In two or three yeara. The akllla are juat too 



projected deaands for repair and rebuUdlnt of both our serchant 
■arlne and our Navy. It la Isperatlve that a atront Induatry-wlda 
program to develop skilled ahlpyard workera be aupported and 
encouraged . 



Given the preaent altuatlon of the Induatry and the 
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ATtACmtllT A. 



mCULAII PSMSIM 

AODtCO Iniifttrit*, Inc. 
Vo«t OffU« Bol l$S7 

Tda HaarlcAn fhl^ iuU4inf Co, 
tiiftt* 100 

Lincoln rointt Swil«inf 
3501 Hocliy roint llo«« 

Asahir tiivlaloni Lttr«in, OK 

Avon#«lt Shipyards* luc, 

Poftt Office i»K 

Haw Orlttnt* tA 70150 

»ftth Iron Morkt Corr- 
700 tltihlnfton Strttt 
»ftth* NK 04530 

••y Shl|>buildinQ Corp. 
<05 H. 3t4 Avtnvt 
Sturfton i«y. Ml 54235 

■•thlahtii StttX Corp. 
Shipbuilding Diviticn 
■•thl«ht»* PA lOOlC 
••«u»ont. TX 
Sparrona Point, ND 

Coastal Dry Dock & Atptir Corp. 
fttooklyn tt«vy Yard 
ftuildins 131 
fttoofclyn. HY 11205 

DillinthftB NtritiBt Croup 
», O. ftox 43t7 
Portland, OA $7201 

CtneraX Dynamics Corp. 

Pi«rr« ttcledt Ctnttr 

St. Loult, NO t)105 

Clactr.ie Bo«t Divition, Croton, CT 

«nd Qttonstt Point, Al 
Qttlncy Ihipbuildinf Division Quincy, NX 

and Chsrletton, SO 

Ctntr*! Ship Corp.. 
400 ftordtr Strt«t 
Cttt Aotton, MA 02120 

In9«llt Shipbuildin9 Division 
Litton Industries 
rost Office Dos 14» 
Fsscsgouls, MS 39547 
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Jacksonville Shipyards, Inc. 
7S0 East Bay Street 
Post Office Box 2347 
Jacksonville, FL 32203 

Jeffboat, Incorporated 
P. 0. Box 610 
1030 East Market Street 
Jef f e rsonv ille, IN 47130 

Lockheed Shipbuilding and 

Construction Cospany 
2929 Sixteenth Avenue, SW 
Seattle, WA 98134 

Marine Power & Equipment Co., Inc. 
1441 North Northlake way 
Seattle, WA 98103 

Marinette Marine Corp. 
Ely Street 

Marinette, Wl S4143 

Maryland Shipbuilding & 

Drydock Co. 
Post Office Box 537 
Baltimore, MD 21203 

National Steel & Shipbuilding Co. 
Harbor Drive at Twenty-Eighth Street 
Post Office Box 80278 
San Diego, CA 92138 

Newport News Shipbuilding 
4101 Washington Avenue 
Newport News, VA 23607 

Norfolk Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co r p. 

Post Office Box 2100 
Norfolk, VA 23S01 
Norfolk. VA (2 plants) 
Berkeley. VA 

Northwest Marine Iron works 
Post Office Box 3109 
Portland, OR 07208 

Pennsylvania Shipbuilding Company 
P. 0. Box 442 
Chester, PA 19016 

Peterson Builders, Inc. 
101 Pennsylvania Street 
P. 0. Box 4 7 

Sturgeon Bay, Wl S423S-0047 
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S«v«nn«h Shipyard Co. 
roftt Off ic« fox 7i7 
S«v«nn«h, CA 31402 

Southwest H«rin*» Inc. 
root of S«»p»on Street 
fott Off Ice iox l)30i 
S*n 0ie9O. CA 9211) 

Todd Shipyards Corp. 

Todd r*cific Shipy«rd» Corp. 

Orte StAte Street Pl«z« 

Hew YorH* NY 10004 

Al*»edft» CA, 

Brooldyn. NY, C«lveston» TX 
Houston, TX. Los An9eles. CA 

Nev Orlesnt, LA. Ssn rrsncisco. CA. Seattle* WA 

Trscor Msrine. Inc. 
post Of f i ce 5ox 1)107 
port Ever9l«des. rt )))1( 
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ALLIED INDUSTRIES MEMBERS 

A»e r&c«n-St«nd«rd 

Industrial Products Croup 
K& 1 li«»sville , NY 

B&rd*Johnson Co. 
NAlpole, MA 

Bor9-w«rncr Corp. 
York Division 
York, PA 

Colt Industries, Inc. 
N«Shin9ton, DC 

Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Windsor , CT 

Eftton Corp. 

Cu t le r -H*iame r Products 
Rockvtlle, HD 

General Electric Co. 
Schenectady* NY 

Hopenan Brothers* Inc. 
Waynesboro, VA 

Jamestown Hetal Marine Sales, Inc. 
ftoca Raton, FL 

Jered Brown Brothers, inc. 
Troy, MI 

Lake Shore, Inc. 
Iron Mou n ta in, MI 

M«cC r egor -Coma r a i n , Inc. 
Cr anfor d , NJ 

Raytheon Service Company 
Ar 1 i ngton , VA 

Sperry Corp. 
Marine Systems 
Great Neck , NY 

Tr ansame r ica Delaval, Inc. 
Trenton, NJ 
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Union Carbid* Corporation 



Danbuiy, CT 

ward Leonard citctric, Co., inc. 
Mount Vtrnon, NY 

western Gear Cotp. 
Lynwood, Ck 

Meatinghouce clactric Corp. 
rittsbur9h, fh 

worthington fump Corp. 
Harrison, NJ 
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WAVAL ARCMITBCT MBMVBRS 

J. J, Henry co. , mc. 
New York. MY 

John J. McMuIlen AssociAtes, inc. 
New York, NY 



ASSOCIATION HEHtERS 

The A>eric«n Naterways Operators, inc. 
Arlington, va 

New Cn9l«nd Ship llep«ir Y«rd Aft*n. 

C*St BOfttOHp HA 

New York and new Jersey Dry Dock Astn. 
New York, NY 

Western Shipbuilding Assn. 
S«n Fr*nci6CO, CA 

AFFILIATE MEMBERS 

Tomlinson Ke f r i ge r « t ion ( Supply Co. 
Elisabeth, NJ 

Standard Marine Services, Inc. 
Bayonne, NJ 

New York Protective Covering Industries, Inc. 
Brooklyn, NY 

C-O-Two Sales s Service 
Hoboken, N.^ 

Ocean flectronics, inc. 
Brooklyn, NY 

Terry Corporation 
New London , CT 

Raywaid Industrial Products, inc. 
Elizabeth, NJ 

Poten & Partners, Inc. 
New York, NY 

McNab, Inc. 
Mount Vernon, NY 

MsL'^n Con 1 1 frt ifg Company 
Baltlaore* MD 

TidcwAter Cont^ t ruct ion Corporation 
Norfolk, VA 

UilliftftS i> Uatta* Inc. 
FAirfieia* NJ 

Seacoast Electric Supply Corp. 
Hye, MY 

ManTech IntctAtional Corporation 
Alex and r x<k« VA 
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STATK.MKNT OF WKSI.KY I). PAYNE, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, 
NORFOLK SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK CORP. 

Mr. Payne. Yes, sir. I thought it was too brief this morning when 
I got here, but now I see the wisdom of this short preparation. 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairmam and members of the committee, I am 
Wesley D. Payne, senior vice president of production representing 
Norfolk Shipbuilding & Drydock Corp. and the Shipbuilders Coun- 
cil of America. The Shipbuilders Council of America represents the 
principal domestic shipbuilders, ship repairers, and suppliers of 
equipment and services to those industries. A copy of the council's 
membership list is attached to this statement and I respectfully re- 
quest that that statement be included in the record. 

Mr. Hawkins. Without objection, it will be. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you, sir. 

For years the shipbuilding industry has provided significant 
training and development opportunities for the young people. We 
are looking for a way to develop special industrial skills. 

Through the apprentice concept, many maritime companies with 
medium to large size work forces set up a formal program of train- 
ing to insure the availability of skilled work forces in the future. 
The basic process is one of identifying potential apprentices 
through the application process. Usually an applicant would be a 
high school graduate with a background in math and possibly sci- 
ence. An applicant would also be expected to demonstrate certain 
mechanical and/or physical capabilities that would allow him or 
her to perform the arduous tasks often connected with ship repair 
and construction. 

Shipyards have traditionally controlled both the academic and 
on-the-job training of the apprentice, with its own in-house staff of 
instructors. Although the public training agencies, the manage- 
ment of the shipyard, working with the union in some cases, main- 
tamed control of the operation. In practice about 80 percent of the 
apprentices time is spent actually on the productive job The other 
20 percent is spent in academic or trade theory classes and labs, 
classes in mathematics, science, drafting, shipbuilding theory, 
safety, economics, marine engineering, are typical courses in the 
academic portions of the program. 

Mr. Hawkins. Gentlemen, we have about 5 minutes, and if you 
can try to summarize, unfortunately there is a vote pending in the 
House and we do have 5 minutes latitude. 

I'm sorry, Mr, Payne. You may proceed. 

Mr, Payne. Specific trade theory courses are taught consistent 
with the trade requirements. This will vary from 300 to 1,000 hours 
of study depending on the length of apprenticeship and difficulty of 
the trade. At the present time most shipyards connected appren- 
ticeship ranges from 3 to 5 years. 

Until the mid-sixties, most shipyard apprenticeship programs 
were filled almost exclusively with white male applicants between 
the ages of 18 and 2."). At that time many companies opened their 
programs to minority males. It wasn't until early in the seventies 
that shipyard apprentice programs were opened to the female ap- 
plicants. Today women and minorities compose a significant per- 
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centage of the Hhipyard work force. In fact, a higher percentage 
than most industries that are considered to be nontraditionai for 
women and minorities. 

For example, the first female to graduate from Norfolk ship- 
building apprentice program did so in 1976. In fact, only 51 females 
were hired as apprentices from 1972 to 1978, and only 8 graduated. 
In 1982 alone there were 34 females in training in all 3 years of 
our program. Ten graduated in 1982, more than the first 6 years 
combined* 

Our results continue to indicate that selection practice and 
proper placement can assure greater success rates for femalet in 
the shipyard apprentice programs. 

During the same period, 518 males were hired and 186 graduat* 
ed. The retention of the males up to this point has been significant- 
ly better than female retention. Comparing white males to minori* 
ty males, there is no discernible difference in their retention rate. 

A recent assessment of the reasons that both males and females 
voluntarily quit apprenticeship training indicated that there is a 
real lack of understanding on the part of the apprentice concerning 
life of a shipyard mechanic. As a result, nearly one-third of the ap- 
prentices do not complete the first year 

In an effort to combat this problem Norshipco has and is encour* 
aging prospective apprentices to come into the yard as trainees or 
helpers in order to determine what shipyard work is really like and 
decide tf the work is suitable for them. Likewise, the shipyard has 
an opportunity to evaluate the suitability of the workers and ap- 
prentices. Over the past 3 years, those apprentices who were trans- 
ferred from the general work force to the trainee positions, after 3 
or more months in the yard, were twice as likely to still be in the 
apprentice program after their first year as those who came direct- 
ly into the program from the outside. 

Of course, the basis for any successful shipyard apprentice train- 
ing program rests with two key elements. 

The first is the basic work force consisting, emong other things, 
of some genuine, first class mechanics. An apprentice cannot learn 
a trade unless he has an on-the-job teacher, the mechanic. 

Second, and just as important, it is a necessity for someone to 
work on ships, to build or repair» without a reasonably constant 
workflow. Private industry is unable to maintain the apprentice 
program when it comes down to laying off a mechanic with 10 
years' experience or a second year apprentice. The decision is quite 
clear. 

During the fall of 1982 Norshipco had an apprentice program 
with 350 apprentices. Today» sir» we have 28. We are in better 
shape than virtually any other private yard on the east coast in 
specialized repair. The long-term impact of this drastic reduction in 
apprentices is mind boggling when you consider that our graduat- 
ing class of 1985 will be 15 in lieu of 125. 

This not only impacts on the quality of cur overall work force 
but is indicative of the loss of skilled shipyard trades which are 
dying for the lack of use by commercial and government agencies. 
Without a viable apprentice system in the marine industry, the 
skills for building and repairing ships will continue to erode. 
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Buildinic or repairing a ehip is said to be one of the most difTicutt 
tasks perfornoed in our country today. During the past 10 years 
many of the skilled shipbuilders in this country have lost their j<*s 
and, thus^ their skills. The impact of this decline in skilled ship- 
builders has become increasingly more evident in shipyards around 
ihe country who seek skilled craftsmen to work in the shipbuilding 
industry* 

The simple fact is that man)r of the skills have and are being 
lost* and without a comprehensive apprentice program system for 
all sizes of shipyards, the industry will not he able to meet the 
needs of our Nation. There is no way to give a new shipyard em- 
ployee 10 years experience in 2 or 3 years. The skills are just too 
complex* 

Given the present situation of the industry and the projected de- 
mands for the repair and rebuilding of both our merchant marine 
and Navy, it is imperative that a strong, industrywide program to 
develop skilled shipyard workers be supported and encouraged. I 
now conclude my remarks* 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Payne. It's verv well timed. The 
commiltee must adjourn. We will keep the record open for any ad- 
ditional statenrenU that will be presented to the committee. I did 
have ^ set questions that we would have asked. However, I will 
submit then^ to you, Mr. Burnsky, and to you, Mr. Pavne, and you 
may allocate them out aa you see fit, and I assume Mr. Erlenborn 
has some. We will add hit questions aa well. We would appreciate 
your answers. We will keep the record open waiting for that. 

Mr- BunNSKY, Very good. WiO 

Mr, Hawkins. We certainly ^preciate the testimony. We regret 
that time has run out on us. 

Mr* BuRNSXY. And, Mr. Chairman* I would like to have you 
deeply consider our suggestion about a commission. I think a com* 
mission would be the proper vehicle by putting all these divergent 
views together, to recommend to Congress as to what we should do 
about improving the apprenticeship program for these United 
States. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, if you would submit details of that idea to 
the committee, I will see that that is distributed and given consid- 
eration. 

Mr. BUKNSKY. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. That concludes this series of hearings. 
I thank you all for coming. 

(Whereupon, at 1:28 p.m., November 17, 1983, the subcommittee 
recessed, subject to the call of the Chair.] 

[Material submitted for the record follows:] 

pREf AkCD STATtMtNT OF WllXIAM M. ft06S> WltXlAM M. RoftS AND ASSOCIATW. InC 

A* a brief introduction, 1 am William M Roe», president of William M, Ro«« and 
Associates, !nc.» a management consulting firm based in New York City, Prior to 
starting my firm. 1 was involved in public sector training, education and employ* 
ment programs for over thirty years. The n^ajority of my eiperience has been in 
assisting disadvantaged groups suc)» as minorities, women, veterans and youth in 
moving into the mainstream of economic survival. The groups and orgaftxzatbns 
that I have worked with over the past thirty years list as a Who's Who of the local, 
state and national scene regarding viable employment, trainmg !xx\d education for 
this country's poor and disadvantaged populations Until recently. 1 directed RTF. 
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Inc.. the New Yofk biwunf ct)mmunity>lMir4 orgAnitAtion which op«rftt«l * n*t ion- 
wide network Mknted to the involvemtnt oC the po^Ution croupe in the primftry 
labor market^ with a hif h priority on appfenticMhip traininf opportunitiM. li% my 
prewni potitton I am continuiRf the initiative of f^romotinf employment, (raininc 
ami educational advancement for thoae dkienfranchiacd poputationa. 

It ia apparent to the mi^rity of ihit country'"* wotk force that we are eapenenc- 
in<; one of the mott fundamental chanfee our job market ha* endured in over forty 
years. The nature of work and the completion of tkilla and octupetiont in the em* 
ptoyment market continue to chance ticnificantly* ditplacinc milliona of today'* 
workers while openinc other employment opportunities. Unfortunately^ a C^^at 
number of these ^'new' job* cannot be adequately addressed with the present work* 
forte. Thus, we in the employment and traininc arena find two critical mandates: 
the effective tetraininc of displaced workers and the imnnediate production of newly 
trained worken^ both beinc estential to this country's economic itability and 
prDcn^> The predominant characteristic of today's job market is the increase of 
technotocy in every indust tjr. We are sure to see new industries develop out of 
stronc technolocicai oricint from the pMt thirty to forty years. In kind, we will ei« 
perience a retoolinc of our older industries throuch technolocical improvement. 

The question then is how to co about the preparMion of the present and future 
workforces. Simpiy stated, we must address the nesd for effective, meanincful. 
career-oriented training, coupled with essential* reCated education. While there are 
many means of achieving employment-related traininc, I can think of no other for« 
mula that assures tonc>term benefits for both the employer and the worker and 
forestalls the possibility of job and skills obsolesence. 

Having witnessed the spectrum of training systems in most Sndusthc^ and part* 
of thi» country, 1 can speak to the relativity of traminc, m ii meets particular needs 
and situations. As I previously staled, only when quality training; is combined with 
pertinent education will the employer, the worker and the industry realiu mail* 
mum benefits. For this reason I can advocate th\ apprenticeship training system as 
a comprehensive, wholly plausible alternative to many of our skills shortage prob- 
lems. It is unfortunate that the federal government's interest has dwindled to the 
degree that is evident today, particularly within the Department of Labor. National 
emphasis on training, as reflected in tne recently enacted Jobs Training Partner^ 
ship Act, lends no credence, nor benefit of direct '^ference to apprenticeship train* 
ihg. The current decimation of the Department of L&bor's apprenticeship-related of* 
Hces and bureaus, data collection systems and committee and program initiatives 
has essentially gutted the National Apprenticeship Program of it s central focus and 
operating network. There is undoubtedlpr a need for such a national emphasis, 
which can address industry-wide apprenticeship issues more effectively than if left 
to a multitude of local and/or state interpretations and implementations. A national 
apprenticeship training agenda can draw upon vast resources, due to it's national 
approach, versus more localized, isolated resource potentials. To the high degree 
that minorities, women and other socioeconomicafly disadvantaged groups hsve 
benefited from a federal interest m apprenticeship over the last sixteen years (up 
until this fiscal year), it seems reasonable to say that we can expect £ H*vt*re decline 
in their participation. Figures from the Department of Labor's Bureau of Appren* 
ticeship Training refiect a twenty-two percent decline in registered apprenticeships 
from fiscal year 1970 through October, 1983. Much of this is due to a decline in con* 
st ruction-related apprenticeship opportunities. But we cannot ignore the reduction 
and elimination of federally-supported advocacy and service systems, such as the 
Targeted Outreach programs and the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training field oper- 
ations when it comes to assessmg why registrations among minorities and women 
have fallen. 

We should assess the National Apprenticeship Pnigram in present day •^>ntex'., 
with an eye toward its future role, but to say that it has a questionable role or <o 
handicap it further will be to deny its capabilities and successes and to eliminate 
the possibility of objective, necessary investigation into its current and futun; use- 
fulness^ 

1 would like to leave you with these few recommendations, offered with a deter^ 
mined interest in the continued high level federal involvement in the prcnu>tion of 
ap|>renticeship training as one viable alternative to our nation's employment and 
training dilemma**. 

Recognize apprenticeship training as a highly innovative, flexible system that can 
be applied in a multitude of occupations and industries well beyond traditional con* 
struction and manufacturing industry applications. 

Amend JT.PA to reflect support in the use of '.pprenticeship training as an ad- 
vocated system for employment training. 
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Assess the Nation a I Apprenticeship Program's goals, objectives and operations 
with regard to present and future national employment and training issues, in order 
to keep the Program contemporary and vital. 

Establish an initiative in the promotion of the new apprenticeship occupations 
and the development of the related training systems. 

Re^mphasize the Program's commitment toward involvement of minorities, 
women, youth and other socio-economically disadvantaged populations, for whom 
apprenticeship training provides more than employment and skills training but the 
opportunities for self'SufTiciency and economic independence. 



Inland Steel Co.» 
Indiana Harbor Works. 
East Chicago, Jnd„ November 9, 1983. 

Attention: Mr. Thomas F. Royals, Liaison Officer. 

Hon. John N. Erlenborn, 

Committee on Education and Labor, U.S, House of Representatives, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. Royals: Inland Steel Company established its first apprentice training 
programs in 1936 in order to meet its need to maintain an adequate workforce of 
skilled craftsmen. We now have apprentice training programs in 19 different crafts 
and currently have some 700 apprentices in training (down from 1800 two years 
ago). Therefore, we are very interested in providing some input into the topics to be 
considered in the upcoming oversight hearings of the Subcommittee for Employ- 
ment Opportunities. 

When the general public thinks of apprenticeship training in the United States, 
the average layman, including most Vocational Eaucation people and high school 
counselors, think in terms of the Building Trades. It must be pointed out that there 
are large numbers of apprentices in the industrial trades as well with both union 
and non-union involvement. The private sector should have a high priority in future 
employment and training activ^^'-is. 

The JTPA recognizes the neeo for increased cooperation between business, labor, 
education and government. Likewise, the need for such cooperation should be devel- 
oped in any future regulation of apprentice training programs. For example, at 
Inland we have apprentices attending related education institutions in both Ini^iana 
and Illinois and although our Indiana Harbor Works is located in Indiana, we are 
also a member of the Manufacturers Association of Chicago Heights, Illinois and are 
vitally interested in those developments affecting apprenticeship in both states. 

Recognizing the fact that there had been shortcomings in direction of leadership 
from the Department of Labor in the past, I still feel that central control would be 
preferable to allowing the individual States and territories to govern their own pro- 
grams. Strong direction at the Federal level is necessary to maintain uniformity in 
the regulation of apprentice training. 

At first blush, it would seem that given the proper restructuring, the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training (whose organization is already in place) could be up- 
graded to meet the needs of apprenticeship in the 1980*s and 1990's. A crucial ele- 
ment in such restructuring should be the establishment of a joint task force of busi* 
ness. labor and education, with the power to recommend those standards which will 
be necessary to provide workable programs to cope with the ever-increasing de- 
mands of changing technology. 

Certainly if such restructuring is not possible, then the establishment of a Nation- 
al Apprentice Council would be a viable solution to the problem. 

Attached, please find my responses to some of the questions and issues on appren- 
ticeship which I understand will be on the agenda for the oversight hearings sched- 
uled to be conducted on November 15 and 17, 1983. If I may be of further assistance 
in your deliberation, please contact me at (219) 392-5660. 
Sincerely. 

John T. Trent, 
General Supervisor, Apprentice Training. 



Questions and Issues on Apprenticeship fx)r Oversight Hearings 

1. What broad policy considerations may impact your attempts to strengthen ap- 
prenticeship policy? 
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A definitive policy statement should be generated by the government outlining its 
support for apprentice training. Minimum standards should be established for the 
various types of programs. A better approach regarding the dissemination of infor* 
mation regarding apprentice opportunities and training requirements is needed. Ail 
apprentice programs with the number of participants in each should be listed with 
the Federal Government for inventory purposes to help determine the magnitude of 
invol vement. 

2. What complaints, problems, and recommendations have been voiced concerning 
current apprenticeship programs and policies? 

The most glaring problem with which we have been faced is the appalling lack of 
basic education of apprentice applicants. The migority of applicants who attempt to 
enter apprentice programs cannot meet the minimum standards in basic mathemat* 
ICS and reading comprehension to be able to cope with the related education require- 
ments of the apprentice programs. The deficiency stems from inadequate fundamen- 
tal education at both the elementary and secondary education levels. 

3. What steps might be involved in efforts to insure, more effectively, that appren- 
ticeship training is relevant to the skill requirements of the 1980's? To make sure 
that manpower availability and skill requirements are meshed? 

An effective means of attacking this problem is with the task force approach. A 
task force composed of members of business, industry, labor and education should be 
formed ^o (1) determine the skilled labor workforce requirements, both at present in 
the area involved as well as forecasting those requirements for the next several 
years; (2) determine the availability of manpower to fill those needs; (3) determine 
the tiaining requirements necessary to develop the reouired skills both at the sec* 
ondary and post-secondary levels of education; and (4) develop task analysis and job 
analysis to develop the curriculum requirements to meet those needs. 

Such task forces can effectively be administered in cooperation with local Work 
Education Councils, Private Industry Councils or Trade Associations. The BAT 
could also be a catalyst for development of such task forces. 

4. The future of apprenticeship in the l990's— compare the United States program 
with Europe and Japan. 

I am not familiar with the program in Japan, however, I do know that in Austra- 
lia and Great Britain the programs are much more structured and closely moni* 
tored by the government. Most programs are much more task oriented than in the 
United SUtes. 

5. Are there any general actions which might be recommended so that policy 
makers might have a better understanding of apprenticeship and its role, broadly, 
in manpower training? 

One appropriate action would be to solicit more input from a broad base of people 
involved in apprenticeship. Oversight hearings such as planned is a good approach. 
A National Apprenticeship Council and/or the establishment of subcommittees to 
review the various problems associated with apprenticeship and make recommenda- 
tions to Congress would certainly be very helpful. 

6. The ne^ for new standards and techniques in training and instructions; wages 
and preapprenticeship. 

a. Training and Instruction— as stated before, there is a very definite need for up- 
grading training standards and techniques. For example, the old method of learning 
on-the-job by means of osmosis is no longer adequate to meet the advances in tech- 
nology in most industrial programs. Performance-based training must be imple- 
mented to assure that the apprentice is, in fact, capable of performing the tasks re- 
quired of his craft. In comunction with this, related instruction must constantly be 
upgraded to meet the challanges of the future. 

b. Wages — the area of compensation is generally governed by individual bargain* 
ing agreements. Government should probably only regulate to the extent that a fair 
minumum wage is maintained and a proper relationship between the ratio of wages 
paid to apprentices as compared to those of the Journeyman be provided. 

c. Pre-apprenticeship— such programs to be meaningful and cost-effective should 
be primarily be geared to determining a person's aptitude for apprenticeship. An 
assessment should be made of one's ability to absorb the required training and in 
most cases, a program of remedial training would be helpful to upgrade the educa- 
tional level of the potential trainee. 

7. What is meant by a shortage of skilled workers? Is there one now? Will there 
be a shortage in the next ten years? 

In the present depressed state of the economy, one would not think that there is 
any overall shortage of skilled workers. However, as the nature of business changes 
as expected in the future from an industrialized economy to one which is more sci- 
ence oriented and more highly specialized, I would expect to see many pockets of 
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shortages in certain fii'UU For example, as robotics and other related higb-technolo- 
>jy fields become more prevalent, the need for craftsmen skilled in electronics and 
instrumentation will be generated Word processing and computer related business- 
es are rapidly accelerating the need for highly trained science technicians. 

8. Is there a need for government training programs in apprenticeship*^ Has the 
Job Corps program been successful? 

Although there is an increasing need for funding assistance and developmental 
help for apprentice programs in construction and in the private sector, a need for a 
fully subsidized or government managed type of apprenticeship program probably 
does not exist. 

One great need which has technically been ig^nored and one in which government 
both on the State and Federal level should provide direction and financial support is 
in the area of city, town, count); and state services. Most of these traditional 
branches of government operate with a great deficiency in skills Almost all of the 
crafts which are apprenticeable in the private sector .ire required to operate and 
maintain local government entities but formalized training for the thousands of 
people in these positions is practically non-existent. 

Other than in the Police and Fire Service where training is provided, it would be 
most cost-effective to establish government sponsored apprenticeship training pro- 
grams for such craft'related positions as Maintenance Mechanic, Welder, Heavy 
Equipment Operator, Siationary Engineer, Electrician, Water Treatment Operator, 
etc. 

With respect to the Jobs Corps program, I would have to say that, at least in my 
experience in industry, it has not been successful for many reasons. I will not elabo- 
rate at this time. 

\). Should government agencies be required to conduct and register apprenticeship 
programs? In defense and civilian agencies? 

Other than as outlined in my answer to (8) above, I do not feel that government 
agencies should be required to "conduct" apprenticeship programs. I feel that some 
of the former restrictions to registration of apprenticeship programs should be modi* 
fied so that more programs could be registered, monitored and inventoried Certain- 
ly more stringent guidelines could be applied in defense agencies. 

10. The role of the government in the present program? Is there too much red 
tape? 

The present program should be reviewed and standarized to be more effective For 
example, the present staffing levels are not sufficient to provide the coverage 
needed. 

11. The role of women in apprenticeship: Types of jobs and types of barriers. ^ 

a. TV pes of Jobs.— Speaking from experience in industrial apprenticeship training, 
I have found that generally women have tended to gravitate toward the less phys- 
ically demanding jobs and have been most successful where dexterity and mental 
challenge was required. We have women apprentices who have progressed quite 
well in such fields as Electrician, Welder, Machinists, Mechanic, etc. .... 

b. Types of Barriers.— Generally, as mentioned, the physical limitations of the job 
influence the selection of a particular program. Women tend not to be interested in 
occupations where heavy lifting, climbing or a perceived exposure to heat and safety 
hazards exist. Another factor which we have found in our operation is that the po- 
tential for satisfactory earnings exist in most of the labor or production sequences 
so that they are not necessarily attracted to apprenticeships solely to earn more 
money. « 

12. How does an older worker or a displaced worker obtain Journeyman status.^ 
In our situation, there has been little restriction on the older worker to obtain 

Journeyman status. There is no upper age limit in our programs as in many others 
A displaced worker has a more difficult situation in industry Most opening are 

governed by plant seniority which is not in his favor We have been attempting to 

find relief for these individuals through the JTPA. 

\X The effects of alien certification on the apprenticeship program. 
1 have had no experience in this area. 

14. Should the apprenticeship program be turned over to the individual States to 
be operated by them? 

I answered this question in my opening remarks. 

15. How can apprenticeship registration procedures be improved and demand oc- 
cupations be addressed? J . • 

If the requirement for joint management-union committee administration were 
eliminated, virtually all apprenticeship programs would be eligible for registration. 
The joint committee structure primarily exists in the Building Trades and with such 
unionized industries as automotive, for example, thus eliminating many industries 
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and service orKuni^ationM from pflrticipation. Certain bMic sUndaitb with rapect to 
on-the-job training and related education hour* could be established which would 
guarantee compliance with apprenticeship guidelines. 

16. Financial Incentive: Tax deduction, full or partial; and tax credit or exemp- 
tions. 

Any form of lax relief would positively influence the advancement of apprentice- 
ship training. Because a large part of most apprentice programs is nonproductive, 
there is a buiU*in constraint for most employees to add apprentices in appropriate 
numbers to meet expected attrition in the skilled occupations. Tax relief would ease 
this burden. The availability of funding sources such as grants for on-the-job train- 
ing, equipment, tuition costs or classroom equipment would also be of great value. 



Hon. John N< Erunm)RN, 
Ranking: Republican Mtmber, CommiUet on Education and Labor, 
House o f Representatives, Raybum House Ofjfict Building, Washington, IXC 

Sm: It is gratifying to hear that some members of Congress are interested in the 
future of the skilled workforce of our Nation; and the pr^lems involved in training 
their replacements, as indicated in your letter to Congressman Hawkins, in which 
you stated many of the problems at well as iasues and questions that should be ad- 
dressed hy the Subcommittee later this year. 

I would like to compliment you and the members of your staff on doing your 
homework on the problem. The points raised in your communication to Congress- 
man Hawkins for discussion are areas that must be addressed and hopefully re^ 
solved in a manner that will provide incentive to cawte the private sector to in- 
crease apprentice training throughout the country. 

It is imperative that the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training be re- 
tained and strengthened. Fragmenting the system to the States will only create 
more obstacles in the system resulting in a greater resistance by both management 
and labor to utilize the apprenticeship system. 

More emphasis must be placed on reducing the bureacratic red tape instead of 
increasing the number of agencies that program sponsors must deal with in at- 
tempting to conduct an apprentice program. 

Many program sponsors operate in many States and if it should become necessary 
to deal with individual State agencies Tm sure that more sponsors would discontin- 
ue apprentice training. 

The cost of apprentice training has increased drastically over the last decade not 
just because of the training required to learn the trade, but we have found it neces- 
sary to conduct pre-ap prentice and remedial training programs m order to assist our 
applicants to (qualify. This is an additional expense that would not be part of ap- 
prentice training if our school systems were providing quality education in "K" 
through twelve. 

In conjunction with the above comments I am enclosing a copy of my response to 
your questions and issues that were solicited by A.S.T.D. 

Hopefully, the enclosed will be of assistance in your discussions with members of 
the Committee. 

As 3^ou can determine I am very much interested in apprenticeship, its future and 
anything that I can do to preserve and improve the apprenticeship system. 



Mr. Robert L. Craig, 
Vice President, Government and Public Affairs. 
American Society for Training & Development. Inc., Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. Craig In response to your recent letter soliciting informational materi- 
al to be presented to members of the Sub-Committee on Employment Opportunities 
for their discussions to be conducted later this year, 1 would like to present the foU 



Chkyslui iNvrmJTC, 

CHRYstui Conr., 
August IB, mS, 



Sincerely, 



W. L. Main, 
Manager, Skilled Trades Training. 



Chrysuer Inshtute, 

CHxYsuEa Corf., 

August 8. mS. 
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lowing points for foiisulernlion on the specific questions and issues offered by Con- 
gressman Erienborn: 

Question So. 1. What broad policy considerations may impact upon attempts to 
strengthen apprenticeship policy? 

Response. Strengthen the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and de- 
emphosize State Apprenticeship Councils. Many employers and International 
Unions operate in many states. By registering with the Federal Bureau it precludes 
n^uitiple registration, cuts down on paperwork requirements for each state as well 
as duplicate program reviews. 

Question No. 2. What complaints, problems* and recommendations have been 
voiced concerning current apprenticeship programs and policies? 

Response. Over Regulation, la) Dual EEC Reviews and Enforcement. 

lb) Too much emphasis placed on Quotas in preference to qualifications. 

Ic) Too many regulations imposed by individual states i.e., SAC's— California, Wis- 
consin, New York and Minnesota. 

Question No, 3. What steps might be involved in efforts to insure, more effectivelv, 
that apprenticeship training is relevant to the skill requirements of the 19808? To 
make sure that manpower availability and skill requirements are meshed? 

Response, la) Federal financial assistance to Joint Consortiums made up of repre- 
sentatives from Community Colleges, Industry and Unions to develop updated cur- 
riculums for related training. 

lb) Federal financial assistance directed toward more vocational and technical 
education for non-coUege bound students. 

(c) Somehow influence improvement in basic education K through 12. 

Id) Influence the utilization of qualified counsellors to assist students who wish to 
prepare for a career in the skilled trades in preference to going on to college. 

Question No. 4. The future of apprenticeship in the 19908-~compare the U.S. pro- 
gram with Europe and Japan. 

Response. Apprenticeship has been on the decline in the late 70's and early SO's 
and because of this there will be an upsurge as the economy strengthens. Many 
skilled people will be of retirement age within ten years. The European system is 
very good and many aspects of it should be adopted in this country Japan does not 
have an apprentice program as we know it in this country. 

Question No. S. Are there any general actions which might be recommended so 
that policy makers might have a better understanding of apprenticeship and its 
role, braodly, in manpower training? 

Response. Invite Joint Committees to meet with policy makers to discuss and 
demonstrate what an apprenticeship program consists of i e , selection requirements, 
related trammg levels required for completion and the type of on«the-job require- 
ments to successfully complete the program. Also, the earning potential of a quali- 
fied skilled trades person. 

Question No. 6. The need for new standards and techniques in training and in- 
struction, wages, and pre-apprenticeship. 

Response, la) Updated standardized curriculum for related instruction at the Com- 
munity College or Vocational Technical College. 

(b) There is a need for developers and instructors for delivery of related training 
for remote areas with insufficient educational facilities to conduct classes. 

ic)The Development and Delivery of Pre-apprentice Training— invariably this will 
consist of math and reading skills that should have been acquired in "K ' through 
twelve education. 

Question No. T. What is meant by a shortage of skilled workers? Is there one now? 
Will there be a shortage in the next ten years? 

Response. With the rapid change in technology and the trend to emulate the Jap- 
anese and other industrial countries we are finding our skilled employees require 
constant upgrading to keep up with the state of the art and in many cases the 
worker prefers not to go back to school or is incapable of assimilating the training 
required to keep up with the state of the art for his trade* Further, with the slow- 
down of training during the past decade we will experience a definite shortage 
within the very near future. 

Question No. S. Is there a need for government training programs in apprentice- 
ship? Has the Job Corps program been successful? 

Response. <a) Yes in all branches of the military. 

(b) Yes other government agencies thit will continue to employ them as journey 
persons. 

(c> Personally the Job Corps has not been successful. It has cost too much per 
person for the little return potential. 
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Question No. 9. Should government agencies be required to conduct and register 
apprenticeship programs? In defense and civilian agencies? 

Response, (a) All branches of the military should register and conduct apprentice 
training. The individual and the taxpayer lx)th beneHt from these programs. 

(b) All government contracts to private industry for defense or construction 
should have a mandatory apprentice program included. 

(c) All government run agencies such as: Veteran's Hospitals, Sub-Depots or agen- 
cies that utilize journey persons should be required to conduct apprentice training. 

Question No. W. The role of the government in the present program? Is there too 
much red tape? 

Response. Yes, there are too many reports, too many reviews especially in the 
areas of EEO and Veterans* Benefits, especially in states with State Apprenticeship 
Councils. 

Question No. 11. The role of women in apprenticeship: Types of jobs and types of 
barriers. 

Response. Equal opportunity for all. All candidates must meet the qualification 
standards established to enter the program and be able to perform all work assign* 
ments of the trade. No company or union can affort to employ individuals that must 
be given favoring assignments. 

Question No. 12. How does an older worker or a displaced worker obtain Journey- 
man status? 

Response. Some industries and some trade unions permit the issuance of Journey- 
man Status from specified numbers of years working on the trade. Older workers in 
most industries have the same opportunity as the young worker Most older workers 
do not want to go back to school to meet the requirements of the trade. In the auto 
industry the apprentice must earn two-thirds of an associate degree just completing 
the basic related training requirements for the trade. This requirement often dis- 
courages the older worker because they do not wish to return to school. 

Question No. 13. The effects of alien certification on the apprenticeship program. 

nesponse. No comment or experience with this situation. 

Question No. 14- Should the apprenticeship program be turned over to the individ- 
ual states to be operated by them? 

Response. The program as operated at the federal level is the most desirable, es- 
pecially if tax exceptions or tax credits are considered. Also, as commented on 
before, many organizations operate apprentice programs on a national basis and it 
is preferable to operate with one government agency instead of many individual 
state agencies. 

Question No. 15. How can apprenticeship registration procedures be improved and 
demand occupations be addressed? 
Response, (a) Registration with one agency. 

(b) Offer assistance to candidates as to where apprenticeships are available na- 
tionally. 

(c) Offer assistance as to how to obtain Preapprenticeship training prior to 
making application. 

Question No. 16. Financial incentive: Tax deduction, full or partial, and tax credit 
or exemptions. 

Response, la) Tax credit for total cost of training an apprentice, 
(b) Also, establish a quota for apprentices to be trained by an organization and 
then pay an incentive for the number trained in excess of the ouota established 
Hopefully, the responses to the issu^ raised by Congressman Erienborn will be of 
assistance in your future discussions with members of the Committe. 

As you can determine from my responses I am very much interested in appren- 
ticeship, its future and anything that I can do to preserve and improve the appren- 
ticeship system. 



Hon. Jim Jeffords, 

Ranking Minority Member, Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, 
House of Representatives, Rayburn Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Congressman Jeffords: I would like to take this opportunity to formally 
request that the Associat-sd Builders and Contractors be included on the witness list 




W. L. Main, 
Manager, Skilled Trades Training. 



Associated Builders & Contractors, Inc., 



Washington, D.C, October H 1983. 
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for the SulKOfiiniittef's Nationnl Apprenticeship Act oversight he«nrings scheduled 
lor November ^) 10. \\m ABC believes that the hearings will provide valuable in- 
sight into the types of adjustments which should be made in the Apprenticeship Act 
to facilitate the training and retraining of our unemployed and underemployed, as 
well as the new entrants to the workforce. 

ABC is the fastest growing national construction trade association, currently rep- 
resenting over 1(),000 member firms in 77 local chapters throughout the United 
Stiites ABC members share a common philosophy calling for contract award to the 
lowest bidder At present, the open shop construction industry accounts for GO per' 
cent of all new construction. 

Although open shop construction has grown dramatically as a percentage of over* 
all building volume, our segment of the construction industry has, until 1980, been 
training only a minute portion of the skilled construction workers we demanded. In 
H)SO, the Associated Builders and Contractors created the Wheels of Learning pro- 
gram, a private competency-based, task-oriented training program. When combined 
with on-the-job training and classroom instruction, the curriculum provided by the 
Wheels program allows an individual to complete the equivalent of a four-year ap- 
prenticeship program in 27 to 36 months Moreover, Wheels has given the open shop 
construction industry the tools necessary to train tomorrow's employees. 

Although more than 2,000 apprentices are currently using the Wheels of Learning 
curriculum, future projections for open shop construction labor demands show that 
by 1000, the construction industry will create a need for more than one million addi- 
tional employees ABC would like to join in the oversight hearings to elaborate on 
the |)otential role of the private sector in providing alternatives to federally fi- 
nanced apprenticeship programs and, more specifically, to focus on the continued 
demand for a steady stream of skilled craftsmen to work on both union and non- 
union projects. 

In fiddition to acquainting members of the Subcommittee with the Wheels of 
learning program and the type of apprenticeship and training program which the 
private sector can and should continue to provide, representatives from ABC would 
also like to comment on current strengths and weaknesses of the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training activities and the potential costs associated with decentraliza- 
tion ABC would also like to discuss the advantages of moving toward BAT approval 
of competency-based training programs and on the need to establish a national cer- 
tification program to allow skilled construction workers to follow the demand for 
labor without the fear of having their credentials questioned. 

We apologize for the brevity of our initial comments and for the late date of our 
response Unfortunately we were not made aware of the hearings until last week. 
We are in the process of preparing additional comments prior to drafting testimony 
and would welcome any specific questions you might have. Enclosed for your infor- 
mation is some additional information on the Wheels of Learning program. Please 
feel free to contact me or Meredith Bennett. Assistant Director of Government Rela- 
tions, for further details 
Sincerely. 

James P. Schi.icht, 
Director. Government Relations. 



Government of the Virgin Islands, 

Department of Labor, 
Christiansted. St. Croix. V.L Aufjust M 198.1 

Mr Thomas F Roy a us. 

Liaison Ofricer. Committee on Education and Labor. 

Houiie of Representatives. Ra.vhurn House Office Building. Washington. D.C 

Oi:ar Mk RoYAis In response to your letter of August 18. the following com- 
ments are submittes* 

THE APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM 

The Apprenticeship System is an organized training plan through which individ- 
uals acquire tiade! and technical skills and knowledge. Training involves daily on 
the job training m the manipulative procedures with periodic instruction in the 
technical aspects related to the work requirements. The training provided for learn- 
ing all required practical and technical skills for the particular occupation. Theoret- 
ical subjects are r-,astered during related instruction classes, which are conducted 
during the evening hours, and continue throughout the Apprenticeship term. This 
arrangement, i-ar.ds on training in the practical operations of a skilled trade and 
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related instruclioti Uassi's. provides a standard part of typical Apprenticeship 
AKreenienls. 

Under the V.I. Apprenticeship I>aw, registration is required and there are stipu- 
Inled requirements concerning time of training, gradually increasing pay and per- 
formance reports. Apprenticeship terms of run from one to three years, depending 
on the skills to be acquired and the basic educational level of the Apprentice Wage 
rales begin at least BO percent of the Craflworker's wage and increases progressive- 
ly, m the apprentice becomes more competent in his chosen Held One year's credit 
IS given for successful completion of vocational high school— three years in a par- 
ticular trade, and the total apprenticeship term is correspondingly reduced Regis- 
trants without this basic background are required to serve full apprenticeship 
ler ms. 

Near the end of apprenticeship term the pay rate is approximately 90 to 95 per- 
cent of the Craftworker s rate of pay. The system also requires written agreements, 
signed by the apprentice land his parent if the apprentice is under 18 years of age), 
the employer, or training director and a union official if the employer's business or 
shop has* a bargaining agreement On the reverse side of the agreement, there are 
provisions for related instruction, wage schedules, and a training outline or schedule 
of work experiences for the trade or technical Held involved. 

Most apprenticeship agreements are non-joint, since only the larger employers in 
the Virgin Islands are subjected to bargaining agreements— Union Contracts 



The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training of the U S Department of Labor 
should continue its oversight responsibilities of National Programs, expand its role 
in developing new apprenticeable occupations in high-technical fields and para-pro- 
fessional health occupations, as well as other areas, which are not presently consid- 
ered apprenticeable. 

The Bureau should also provide technical assistance, guidelines and an adequate 
National Apprenticeship Reporting System, for the collection and dissemination of 
statistics on apprenticeship registration, completions and future trends 

Additionally, BAT should: 

1. Foster and encourage the establishment of State Apprenticeship Agenices and 
Councils, where no such State Agencies and Councils presently exist 

2. Reduce the number of BAT staff personnel in SAC States, in order to reduce 
jurisdicitional conflicts, and enhance the productivity of State Apprenticeship Agen- 

X Provide financial assistance to State Agencies for sUff expansion, training and 
the promotion of Apprenticeship Programs. 

4. Promote coordination and cooperation between BAT. SAC's, Vocational Educa- 
tion lU.S. Department of Education) State Technical Institutions, Junior and Com- 
munity Colleges . , , 
Facilitate participation of State Apprenticeship Agencies in the btate and local 
administration of training programs for Korean conflict and Vietnam era Veterans 
of the U.S. Armed Forces— Public Law 98-77, as well as the on-the-job training pro- 
visions of the new Job Training Partnership Act— Public Law 97-300 

On-the-job training programs have been effectively used in the Virgin Islands for 
pre-apprenticeship and as an entrance level program into full-time registered Ap- 
prenticeship, in fields designated as Apprenticeable on the National and local levels 

(k Invite the assistance of Industry. Labor Organizations and Education, in the de- 
velopment and design of related instruction courses, which are relevant to the needs 
of State and local employment requirements. 

Finally, may I suggest that Donald J Grabowski, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of State and Territorial Apprenticeship Directors (NASTAD) and/or Robert 
S. Baunigardner. Secretary, be specifically invited to give oral testimony at your 
hearings on the National Apprenticeship Program, scheduled for this autumn Both 
these gentlemen are knowledgeable and experienced on the Apprenticeship System 

Don Grabowski s address is. Bureau of Employabihty Development, N Y State De- 
partment of Uibor. State Campus. Building 12. Room 428. Albany. New York 12240 
Tel:<.''>lS)4r)7-(;820 



Bob Baumgardner's address is. Director. Division of Apprenticeship and Training. 
Department of Ulwr. P O Box 12004. Richmond. VA 2:^241 Tel (804) 786-2381 



SUGGESTED FEDERAL POLICY 



Sincerely. 



Alva C. McFarlane. 
Director. Apprenticeship and Training: 
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GOVERNMCNT Of THE VlUCIN IsLANM, 

DcrARTMENT or Labor. 

Christtansfed, St. Croix, V,/,, September 12, JS8J, 

Mr. Thomas F. Royajjb, 

Liaison Officen Committee on Education and Labor, 

House of Representatives, Raybum House Office Building, Washington, D,C 

Dear Mr. Royals Thank you for your letter of August 29th, and your request for 
my written comments on the status of apprenticeship and its future. 

The Director of our Division of Apprenticeship and Training, Mr. Alva C. McFar- 
lane, has already lesponJod to a smilar request. His comments, suggestions and reo 
ommendations, in my opinion are ade<^uate and reasonable. 

There are. however, a fen- observations, relative to the future of the apprentice- 
ship system, which 3 would I'kfc to share with you, 

(A) The U.S. Virgin Islands are a relatively small community with a rapidly ex- 
panding population, limited financial resources and a few large industries. Despite 
this, hundreds of our young m*»n and women have made significant strides in recent 
years, through the Apprenticeship System. 

(B) The larger industries have participated in apprenticeship training, in coopera- 
tion with the vocational'technicai divisions of our nigh schools. They have also con- 
ducted related instruction classes in specific skill areas, at their own expense. 

(C>The Division of Apprenticeship and Training administers (under an agreement 
with JTPA) on-the-job training programs, and utilizes OJT as an entry level pro- 
gram into apprenticeship^ in apprenticeable occupations. 

(D) CETA (now JTPA) funds have also been used to augment the cost of "Skill 
Centers" which functions as a related instruction facilitjj for disadvantaged regis- 
tered participants; almost all of whom have had no previous skill training and/or 
very minimum academic levels. 

(El Many small businesses could be encouraged to participate in apprenticeship; 
but are reluctant because there is no financial incentive to them, if applicants re- 
ferred are ineligible for JTPA programs. The Targeted Jobs Tax Credit Program 
might be of some assistance. Here again, there are eligibility criteria for partici* 
pants trainees or apprentices in TJTC. 

recommendation 

Apprenticeship Training is designed for the development of highly skilled crafts- 
men and women, to meet the demands of business and industry. In addition to 
"hands-on" training in the manipulative skills, of a trade related technical instruc- 
tion is of great importance In small communities, greater utilization of existing vo- 
cational-technical school facilities might be possible; if Federal funds are made 
available to expand night classes for registered apprentices, so as to defray the cost 
of instructors training material and supplies. Thece funds should be made available 
to vocational -technical education and specifically earmarked for this purpose. 
Sincerely. 

Richard M. Upson, 
Commissioner of Labor. 



Bureau of Labor and Industries. 

November 29, 1983. 

Hon. John Erlenborn, 

Committee on Education and Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Raybum House Office Building, Washington, D.C 

Dear Representative Erlenborn. The State of Oregon formally began Appren- 
ticeship Programs in 1931. six years before any national program was oeveloped. In 
fact, much of the national program was based on the Oregon experience. The need 
for a skilled labor force is perhaps even greater today. The Bureau of Labor and 
Industries' Apprenticeship and Training Division is responding to that need. Our 
policy decisions are guided by our mandate under ORS 660. which states. 

"To encourage the preparation of persons with skills that will enable them to find 
gainful employment m an everchanging society and insure the continued growth 
and development of the economy of Oregon by contributing to the maintenance of 
an adequate supply of skilled workers " 

The significance of this policy is of increased importance today. Our agency is now 
taking an aggressive, pro-active stance because we see Apprenticeship and Training 
Programs as being part of the solution to Oregon's economic problems. The link be- 
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twwn »ippri'ntia*ship .md t»t*onomic development needs to be understood and appro- 
priate action taken The lUireau of l^ibor and Industries is endeavoring to educate 
bustni'ss. industry, employee Kroups and Kovern mental decision makers as to the 
benefitii of apprenticeship and training programs. We need to continue developmg a 
supply of worlcers who^e skills match industries' needs. We believe the Bureau of 
l«abor and Industries has developed the first comprehensive marketing plan in the 
nation for apprenticeship and training. Our focus m the plan will be on the follow 
ing 

1 Increasing overall participation in Apprenticeship and Training Programs 
through the diversification of the typo of trades and occupations utilizing the dp- 
prenticeship system of training. 

2 Providing cost-elTective training programs through increased cooperation with 
agencies and organizations which contribute to Oregon's economic growth. 

'\ Increasing potential awareness and understanding of apprenticeship and train- 
ing programs and services available through our agency. 

In order to facilitate this process, the Bureau is networking with employer group, 
vocational education professionals, the State Board of Education, community colleg* 
es. labor unions and other relevant organizations and groups. 

We are also concerned with the development of a strong Federal -State cooperative 
relationship The Stale of Oregon needs support from the Department of Labor in 
several areas research, technical assistance, and direct funding. Any funding re- 
ceiviKl would be targeted for promotion activities which focus on non-traditional in- 
dustries ihigh'tech, health care, and service industries). 

Such jtupporl in the past has proven very beneficial For example, during the lime 
thjt our agency was receiving funds from the Department of Labor dedicated to in- 
creasing the participation of women and minorities of Apprenticeship and Training 
programs, there \*as a significant increase in their enrollment. The percentage of 
women enroUwl m apprenticeship programs increased from 2.5 percent in lO/^ io 
over 7 percent in 1^82 However, since these funds became unavailable to us, we 
have been unable to make any further gains in these vital areas. It is also necessary 
to place more emphasis on Pre* Apprenticeship programs as well as a greater com- 
mittment of JTPA funds for these types of programs. 

These are some of ihf? many concerns that we are addressing at the present time. 
We would be glad to supply you with more detailed information or to act as a re- 
.source for your committee at some future date. 
Sincerely, 

Mary Roberts, 
Commissioner. 



JxMts P. Mitchell, 
Pasadena, ^fd., Novembc //, 1 98 J. 

Attn; Mr Tom Royals 

Hon Jons N. Erlrnhokn, 

Hottae Employment Opportunities SuUvnimtttee. 

Rayhum flouae Of five Binldtnf:. Washington. D.C 

Dkar Concr»:$<;mas Erlksborn Enclosed is a cop> of my statement respectfully 
submitted for inclusion in the record of the Apprenticeship Hearings 
Respectfully. 

Jam{:3 P MncHKU, 

Statement op James P Mitchell 

Ai>i>RENTlCESHIt> HEARINGS 

In an\ review of the status of apprenticeship in this country there are two impor- 
tant preliminary consideratioa<* 

1. While the {v,o are not mimical, there is a distinction, ofttn ignored. t)etween 
the administration of public polic> m apprenticeship and the administration of an 
.ipprenliceship program Except for those instances where it is the employer and 
.sponsor, governments neither Federal nor Stale do not "run * apprenticeships. The 
Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BATi does not conduct training for 
an> apprentice It. like »ts counterpart agencies at the State level, is responsible for 
implementing public policies in apprenticeship. With the exception noted, the con- 
duct of programs of apprenticeship is b\ private sector employers or employers and 
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union jtMiitt^ (\»i)|Hrnut> to fMiliiit-M of ^ovi'mment appronticebhip a^^^ncies by pro 
j»nini >p<>nsoni is. on tlu* whoU». voluntary. 

1 Kefert-nces in this statement to (hi- national apprenticeship system means those 
programs and their enrolled apprentices collectively that are registered' or other 
Hise iredenlraled by the Federal bureau or appropriate State apprenticeship author- 
ity It lb for tht^sc programs and apprentices that some information, however, hmit- 
ihI. i> jvniliible Most guesses are that registered apprentices account for about Iwo- 
tliiid> ut the nation s lutal although the last comprehensive look at formal training 
in American industry by the Department of l^ibor is some 25 years old. Dat«n for 
registerc»<l apprenticeship will likewise soon b**come out ofndate wuh the last official 
data fur end of calendar vear \\)VJ collected through the State-National Apprentice- 
ship Pn)g ram Statistics (bNAPSi system. 

A ' ief description and mort* important characteristics of the national apprentice- 
ship systenj is next presenti^l in this statement followed by a discussion of the more 
important issues in public polic> impacting upon the vitality of the system and op- 
tions for addressing those issues 

The nahonal upprvfUu^shtp system 

/\pprenticeshi|>, by it,s generally accepted definition in this country, is a system of 
structured training given on the job supplemented by ofT-job study or instruction in 
subjects related to the trade being pursued It is distinguished from other on-the»job 
training by its objective of a worker fully accomplished in a broad range of skills 
and family of tasks customarily making up on apprenticeable occupation and by the 
fact that tho conditions of employment and training are known and stated in ad- 
vance 

The basic fundamentals of sound training and labor standards for apprenticeship 
that must be met for a program to be registered by the federal agency (BAT) are 
enumeratiKi m Title 29 CFR Part 29 These same standards have been adopted in 
principle by all of the existing state apprenticeship agencies who, in doing so, may 
function in behalf of the Secretary of Labor as the program and apprentice registra- 
tion authority for federal purposes in their respective states. 

The national system is characterized by a large number (above 80 percent of the 
40 to *)0.0(K1 registered programs) of small employers with one or two apprentices 
and without a bargaining agent The minority number of registered programs are 
sponsored by larger industrial establishments jointly with union and by groups cf 
employers banding together as in an association, to sponsor a program most often 
jointly With a union These will account for about three-fourths of the apprentices 
Moreover. v\ell over one-half of all registered apprentices are concentrated in a 
do7en occupations with the majority being those of the construction industry. 

Most programs of apprenticeship are local* i.e.. a single employer with one facility 
or a group of employers within the same industry banding together to operate a pro- 
gram m that community Other programs may be state-wide. multi>state or national 
in sct»pe including the t>pical multiple plant corporation programs Finally military 
^pon^ored programs for uniformed personnel are world wide. 

The federal BAT serves as the direct registration authority in 22 States, for U.S- 
go\ernment sponsored programs, and for certain others that are national in scope. 
In the renuiining States, the District of Columbia. Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
!and» the Stale functions is the approval and registration authority About one-half 
i>f theM.» States and territories (generally referred to as State Apprenticeship Ck)uncil 
or SAC stutesi are without an operating staff 



fUlequoi \ o/'pm^ram iei'el for today and future nee<i$ 

The uxilian registered apprentice le\el today stands at about 2G0.000— down more 
than "iO.OOO in three years The historic inverse correlation between new entrants 
into the program and unemplo>ment rates no longer appears operative. The recov* 
ery and recent decline in unemployment rates has not been matched by an upswing 
in ne^^ apprentice registrations and such is unlikely with a continuation of this Ad- 
ministrations policies The decline may to some extent be related to shifts in labor 
demand profile, but the major cause is the deliberate and continued reduction in the 
numb<T of people, both Federal and State, engaged in the promotion of new appren- 
ti».t^hip opportunities and programs The direct correlation between density of ap- 
prenlicebhip staff and density of apprentices in a given area on the same population 
base tan v\ell be established The Administrations reductions and those planned m 
the employment le\el for the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training to about one- 
half the position level authorized bv the Congress three > ears ago together with re- 
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tr«*n(lini(»iit vx|)«'riiMii «fl l»> imin) of the Stnte apprenticeship agencies offers no 
promise the downwurd I rend will U» rcversi'<l 

The product of apprenticeship is rt qualified craft worker In reasonably stable 
years of Ihe mid to late I970's, the annual output of new craft workers had gradual* 
i> ris%»n to nearly 50.000. The Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics had 
been estimating the ten year growth needs for skilled workers at s^ome four million 
or UMMMMf annually at an average rale While those estimates may have overstated 
ihp needs it is quite obvious the apprenticeship system will not meet the re<^uire* 
im*nt.s unless greatly expanded Shortages of fully qualified skilled workers invan 
obl> results in higher product costs* poorer quality, delivery delays, wage pressures, 
and loss of any real surge capability in our defense industry base. 

Compared to other industrial nations of the free world, the United States ranks 
liir behind in apprentices as a percent of total civilian employment CU, 1980), less 
than one-half the rate in France 1 73) and Canada 1 76), less than one-fifth the rale 
in Great Britain tL87t. U^s than a tenth of that of Italy tl60) or one-fifteenth that 
of West Germany i5.lh the nation most often cited for the excellence of its appren* 
ticeship system and national commitment to worker training 

ExfKimlitiiii thv pn*^rum levet 

Oversimplified there are three basic ways to expand th^ apprenticeship program. 
One IS iif move toward mandatory requirements for establishment of programs and 
employment uf apprentices. U is no' universal then through regulatory require^ 
Olent^ such as in appropriate government procurement contracts, A second general 
iiicthtMl 1.S to us<« financial inducements, in effect to purchase programs and new 
hires Obviously there is a point when the inducement is great enough, a decision of 
not to train can tx« reversed. A third basic method is that envisaged by the Congress 
m Its enact mtnt of the National Apprenticeship Act of 1937 to advance the program 
by promotion, |)ersuusion and assistance. !t is the method this Admini*)tration and 
to a le>8er extent the previous Administration expects to be used unsupported by 
the most modest non labor and personnel resources. An effective promotional effort 
cannot he launched at no cost, prospective sponsors cannot be reached on the parsi- 
monious travel dollars allotted for this purpose. 

To reverse the downward trend in the program level and build the system to meet 
the nation s skilled worker requirements for defense and for competition in world 
markets, a determined commitment must be made A professional staff of training 
experts, trained and full) supported, deployed in every major industrial center must 
be provided for Staff levels should be increased as rapidly as their absorption and 
eftlcient use permits to double and redouble personnel over the next two to three 
>ears. Coupled with personnel expansion must be provision for training and retrajn- 
tng of both Federal and State staffs for research in apprenticeship, and for reestab- 
lishment of a comprehensive national statistical system. 

"Sew Federalism** and Federai'State roles in apprenticeship 

Apprenticeship does not fit well the mold of "new federalism" as a program to be 
operated almost wholly within a State for the benefit of the citizenry of that par- 
ticular State as for example, the employment service. Nor ts it a program funda- 
mentally federal or national in character, as for example the public postal service. 
Certainl> the highly skilled worker produced by bona fide apprenticeship is impor- 
tant to the economy of the State in which he or she resides, equally important to 
the nation s well being is the population of such workers. Moreover, while training 
takes place at a specific geographic location and many apprenticeships are served 
entircl> with one employer, in one plant, or in one community in one State, others 
are not Indeed in the case of apprenticeships for uniformed military personnel, the 
training may take place outside the United States. Thus it is evident that programs 
of apprenticeship may be local, multi>state or national and that "the program of ap- 
prentict^hip" is of both national and State concern. With respect to "new federal^ 
ism" the issue is whether the administration of public policy in apprenticeship is 
best performed by Federal or State government. The answer is that neither should 
be exclusively vested and arrangements pursued that would provide a multiplica- 
tion, not duplication, of effort National needs must be served in any event. 

The extent of cooperation t>etween the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
and State Apprenticeship Councils is far more notable than isolated instances of 
friction Pfeiiient formal and informal working agreements have generally served 
ivell Clear l> there is a federal role in the collection and analysis of national data, in 
foris.asting. in establishing national priorities, in research, m mtroducing ne^ tech- 
niques, in assisting industr> v^ith model, innovative or experimental programs, in 
.serving multi >tate sponsors, in assuring standaras are met for credentiaMing. and 
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tiitu'Hi iiuhhliu^ till* full ranKi* of pn>motional and technical assistance to industry 
functions as it iUh'^ now iii SACShitt's not having an operating capability. 

tUhtintstniini'^prtH'rthirat btirners tt> expansion 

The hearings in April. ID;JT by the House Subcommittee on Labor identified or 
ai?liiipatiKi one of the issues that remains today— namely the absence of reasonable 
uniformity in the requirements for registration among the various State Apprentice- 
ship ( ouitcil}^ Mr 0>car Ro<senthal who at that time repre^ented the National Asj»o 
tiation of Building Trudes Employers testified before the Subcommittee on the ne- 
ce>sily of unifOv'fT'ity among the States that . . Each State should accept the 
training of appreimces from all other accredited Stales . . Other witnesses spoke 
in the same vein on the necessity for uniformity of training standards between 
Stales" The Department of Lal>or sought to remedy this divereity by pubhcation in 
IU77 of Titfe iJll CFK 29. Labor Standards for Registrtition of Apprenticeship Pro^ 
grams This regulation to which each SaC subsc<)uently subscribed set forth the 
bas»ic standards for all to use It has failed to achieve that objective and sponsors 
who operate programs in more than one stale continue to be confronted with di- 
verse riHjuiremcnts. 

MuUi employer unilateral programs sponsored by non union employers m the con- 
struction industry are relatively new on the apprenticeship scene elating from the 
early lS)70s Up to that period, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training's own 
pohiies had discouraged such sponsorship. These artificial prohibitions were re^ 
vnked and in those States where it was the direct registration ogtncy, the Bureau 
In^an to rrgi^iiT unilateral programs that otherwise met all requirements. Prospec* 
tive sponson? of this type of program continue to meet resistance or refusal in a 
number of the SAC states The regulation. 29 CFR 29. ha? not proven an effective 
instrument to remedy this problem. 

A third lllu^tratlon of administrative barriers to program expansion is in the pro* 
ci-dure for deterniining the apprenliceability of occupations Apprenticeabtlity crile- 
na are published in 29 CFR 29 Of the four cntena only one is specific The Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training sought (and eventually did so? to establish for its 
own puv|x)ses» specific and objective cntena for determining apprenticeal)ility of oc« 
iupations within the definition given in the regulation. This was a deliberate effort 
to remove to the extent possible pressure group infiuence on such decisions. The 
Bureau has not succeeded in achieving adoption of these or substitute objective en* 
tena b> the State Apprenticeship Councils. Thus a program sponsor might conceiv- 
ably have registered apprentices in an occupation in one State but find that classifi- 
cation unacceptable when transferring to another State. 

^\ te^islaUiv option 

Fort> SIX years ago Congress enacted the National Apprentia hip Act in a time of 
rrlattvcl) stable labor market conditions and simple industry . environment. The 
Uts language is general, essentially hortative in character, atul its authors antici- 
pated use and growth of the apprenticeship system without the need for more ex- 
plicit or directive public policy 

Over the same period of time the nation s industrial technology has become in- 
creasingly complex as has the economic-social milieu of work and family life. Few 
indeed are the workers, employers, and job unaffected by the stream of governmen- 
tal emplo>ment and training policies and programs of the last few decades. In that 
same \\\ >ear^>. government policies for apprenticeship have been administratively 
gene rat I'd by both Federal and State to interpret, to adjust, to patch, fix and add-on 
a» tirtumstances required The national thrust for a unified program has weakened 
and diOWd among more than 10 differing political jurisdiction approaches. Vitality 
is rapidly draining from the program from neglect. 

The original Act should be amended to review the national thrust for a unified, 
b**tter coordinated program with a new sense of direction to address specific needs. 
An amendini Act can give legislative standing to certain administrative policies 
^vhile retaining the proven concepts of the original Act. In addition to dealing with 
the isi«ues outlined above, an amended Act could: 

Cause to be identified occupations in short labor supply and those critical to the 
nation s defense posture: 

Require that emplo>ers have substantial contracts with the federal government 
do their fair share of "^ktll training to reduce competitive bidding for highly skilled 
^^orkers. improve productivity and quality^ and reduce costs: 

(iive substance to the original Act s hope that the States would take action with 
respect to their skilled v^orker resources by providing a mechanism for financial aid 
to the States when needed: 
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{nsurr Ihdt thr fi^tyrrnl Kuv^rnim^nt iXmlt at « tru^ ein^lofer wilt l« • lc*4er I'n 
th^ ikvelopmenl of eom{)ietcnU hi«(hlx skilM craft workeri; ftfi4 

Give meaninic tc the Conf^r««tional intent of the earlier Act for a trulx national 
uniform system of apprentimhip and more carefully delineate Ftiieral and State 

roles. 

A well conceived approach to the legislative objective was provided in UM. 4884 
offered in the first session of the ^th Congress by Mr. William CUy and Mr. Carl 
Perkins. 

CONCLUSION 

The Subcommittees review of the apprenticeship system, a system widely recof* 
nited as the most effective means for producinf the hifhljr skilM workers eaatntial 
to the nation's economic well beinf and defense pcalurr, la i n dea d timely. Clearly a 
watershed point has been reached in apprenticeahip. Either the system and publk 
policies to under^ird that system be viforously pursued or the fovemmenla role in 
development and maintenance of our skilled *«source* be a ban d on^J and the public 
inlereet ignored. 

Apparently the latter course is preferred by the current Administration. The Ian* 
g\ia^e of the 1980 Republican party platform, "we also support eipanskm ofproven 
skill tr£binin^ practices such as apprenticeship ..." la empty of substance. Tne Ad- 
mmistration has chosen to reduce the number of pemma enfi^ed in the promotion 
ond provision of technical assistance to the employers for eetablishmenf of proframs 
und to camouflage and minimite the efTecta of the reduction of rsaourvea requested 
for the programs. The employment level of the federal apptenticeship ^ «x« 

poctef<l to be down by close of this fiKal year to one^hsdf the level of positions Con- 
gress had authorized when this Administration took office. In all probability, an- 
other 30-35 federal apprenticeship field ofTicee will be closed. No eipansion by the 
Stotes can be anticipated nor could the States be eipected to perform the national 
role OS outlined lit this statement. 

The hearing by this subcommittee can and should become a turning point in a 
positive direction for the apprenticeship system. 



ASSOCIATCO BVlLDfJU 4 CONTftACTOM 

or WnrmN WASHmcroNp 

Mr. Thomas F. Rovaus, 

Liaison Officer, Committee on Education and Labor, 

House of Representatives, Rayburn House Offlct Buildiftg, H^osAin^ton, AC 

Dcae Ma. Royals: I have only recently learned about the heariniE bein^ conducted 
on apprenticeship training, which, in my capacity as executive director of two con- 
struction trade associations, is a daily concern to me. I hope that this letter will 
reach you in tin\e for consideration. 

I serve as executive director for both the Wsishington State Electrical Contractors 
Association, a state group of open shop contractors, and the AsaocUted Builders and 
Contractors, a local chapter of the national ABC repr^ntin^ merit shop contrac- 
tors. Both groups have set craft training as a top priority, realiiing that training of 
future open /merit shop construction workers is the key to the sucoes* of the open/ 
merit shop movement. The Business Roundtable's Construction Industry Cost Effec- 
tiveness Report comes to the same conclusion. Currently 60 percent of the construc- 
tion in this country is done on an open or mer«t shop basis, but only 10 percent of 
the training dollars come from the open $hos>— a situation that clearly carrot con- 
tinue. 

Because training and apprenticeship is such a mi^or concern of these two trade 
groups. I spend considerable time on the issue, and I would like to share my oboer^ 
vations with you. 

The apprenticeship system is the traditional form of training constriACtion work- 
el's. It combines on>thejob training and related classroom instruction to produce n 
skilled worker at the end of the apprenticeship period, generaily four ye*rs for most 
skilled crafts. 

The training of future workers must be dome with input from industry. Appren- 
ticeship cannot exist in a vacuum. It must t>e responsive to the current and future 
needs of industry. When significant changes occur in industry, the apprenticeship 
system must respond to those changes. That is NOT happening in Washington 
State, and perhaps in other places throughout the country. 
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The construction indubtry is rapidly moving away from a monopoly by union 
firms* Opt»n and merit shop contractors are doing more and more work Often only 
the "downtown corridor* remains solidly union dominated However, the appren- 
ticeship system in this state is controlled by labor unions who regard it as their 
s>stcm The Washington State Apprenticeship & Training Council's (WSATC) record 
of approving nonunion apprenticeship programs (both multi-employer and individ- 
ual) is appalling. (See enclosed letter, appendix 1) 

Thf union apprenticeship system cannot, by its very nature, respond to the needs 
i)i industry for future workers during a recessionary period When a local union has 
hundreds of unemployed dues-paying members "sitting on the bench" the union 
Lunnot take on new apprentices, to whom they must provide employment, at the 
expense of employing their journey-level members The unions' structure prevents 
them from being able tc respond to future needs Ironically, in this instance, orga- 
nized labor IS a conservative organization, unable to change and respond to its 
changing surroundings. 

However, with the astounding increase in open/ merit shop construction, the ap- 
prenticeship system must be expanded to include training for contractors and work- 
ers who chose the open/ merit shop system This will not be done easily, but it must 
be dune The construction industry and the country will suffer if significant changes 
are not made to include all employers and employees in the apprenticeship system 
Maybe it is happening in other states, but it is certainly not happening in Wp^hing- 
ton. which has only one multi-employer state-approved apprenticeship program in 
the construction trades— in a craft which did not overlap with an existing union 
prog r a m. 

The situation has become so dire in this state that four trade associations and 
«ome individual plaintiffs have been forced to file a lawsuit in Federal district court 
m an effort to coerce the state to allow non-union apprenticeship programs (See en 
clewed appendix 2) 

h has been my experience that the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing IS providing a critical service in the entire apprenticeship system. BAT pro- 
motes, advises and coordinates for users of the system across the country More im- 
portaiitl) in this st<ite. BAT helps prohibit abuses of the system by those who be- 
lieve that only those who carry union cards should have access to that system 1 
have worked closely Uh the representatives of BAT in this region, and while their 
ability to act is res^ . led because this is a SAC state, if it were not for BAT open 
^hop employers would have no recourse or advocate for the system being made 
available to all citizens of the United States. 

Even the open shop division of the Associated General Contractors, a trade group 
similar to ABC. has been forced to go to the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship &. 
Training for approval of their training program because the state council would not 
approve their standards We have chosen to enter into a lawsuit in our attempt to 
gam access to the state apprenticeship system, but the needs of both groups are the 
same training 

Of course there is more involved here than merely training and access to training 
As long as open, merit shop contractors are denied a state approved apprenticeship 
program, they are at a severe disadvantage in bidding Davis-Bacon work Union 
contractors— with certified apprentices — can pay a percentage of the journey-level 
wage to their apprentices on public works jobs Non union contractors — without cer- 
tified apprentices— must pay full journey-level wages to all workers on the job This 
di^sparit) in labor costs makes it almost impossible to compete, thus giving union 
Contractors an enormous competitive edge 

There is a great deal more I could relate concerning apprenticeship in this state I 
could go on at length quoting statistics and relating the tales of the non union em 
plover trying to provide training to his/her employees I would be happy to do so 
u|Hm request You may be interested in knowing that the Washington State Electri- 
cal Contractors Association has been sponsoring a non-approved training program 
lor T ^ >ears and currently has more than 22*) students enrolled in five locations 
throughout the state The contractors understood that training could not wait for 
approval ABC of Western Washington, a new group, is also in the process of estab- 
lishing two training programs, with or without the WSATCs blessing 

Apprenticeship training has been the backbone of the construction industry by 
training its future supervisors and workers It must continue to be so. but only if 
the system is opened and expanded to include all aspects of the construction indus- 
trv At the same time the open merit shop must realize its responsibility for train- 
ing Its future workforce and allocate more of its resources to training of workers 
and educating foremen and supervisors 
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Each employer should be able to decide whether or not he/she wants to operate a 
union or open/merit shop. Each employee should be able to choose whether or not 
he/she wishes to be represented by organized labor Access to apprenticeship and 
training should not be dependent upon that decision. Education must be open to al! 
regardless of race, creed, color, sex, national origin, age or labor affiliation. 

The future health of the construction industry and American industry in general, 
the future of America's ability to compete in a world market with other industrial- 
ized nations, the future of our youth's employment opportunities depends upon the 
solution to the problem of accessibility to the apprenticeship system. 

Thank you for this opportunity to comment. If you desire any additional informa- 
tion, please don't hesitate to contact me. 



Sincerely, 



Kathleen B. Garrity, 

Executive Director 
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U 5 DcpdrtmCnt of tabor 
Scpltrijor 10, 1981 

ftepf/ 10 the AtteAt>QA o( 

Bureau of ^rcntiocship «nd Traiixing 




Fb. Kathy Griros, I^soarch Assistant 
Stdte of WasMngftjon 
Si-rwite R^seeirch Center 
101 Senate Office Building 
OI^Tpia, WA 98S04 

Dear Mb. Grlrcs: 

In rpspmse to the sever id questions you posed In your Septerber 1981 letter* 
the foUcwing is offered. 

Oijf^s tioi^ JLL 

The dJency and program infonrdtion sheets provide daU for Reoion X - vxxUd it be 
possible to breaV out the sare inforration (nirber of apprentices, cost per appreir- 
tice, agency staffing and budgeO on a state-by-state basis within the region? 

The 0. S. DcpArtrtsnt of Uibor Apprenttoeship and Training resooroes for n 1981 
were disbursed as foUo*.-s for ead> of the States of Y^ion 10: 

WASHn>7rDN (SAC state) 

BAT Staff (6) Tfec*uucals (3) Clerical* - Ttotaa 9 
BAT B'jdget $236,000.00 
Cost per apprentice (8500) basic $28.00 
•plus Region cost* 6.00 
rofl $34.00 

% of R?gion2Ll WorV force 41% 
% of Regional /prentices Sl% 
% of RegioiMil Ttchnical Staff 46% 
% of R;gioo^^l Budget 37% 
% of Spoors (accounts) (400) 26% 

OPEOON (SAC SUte) 

BAT StAf f (4) Tfechnicals (2) Clericals - 'lX>tAl 6 
BAT Budget $162,000.00 
Cost per afprcntioe (5S00) basic $29.00 
•plus Begion costs 6.00 
TX>tAl $3S.00 



I. . .... 'S. V^, ^ .1 J 
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OffXaON (ccntinuod) 

% of ^ioo«l VJbilc foro* 3S% 

% of n^iooal A()prcntioc« 33% 

% of A>9lcruU. Technical stiff 31.5% 

% of }l<9ionAl Bu]9et 2S% 

% of Sponsors (accounts) (4$0} 29% 

jm K) (OATSUte) 

BWSUff (2) T>EjduUcAl5 (1) ClcrlcaX - Tt>tAl 3 
BAT Buiget 5il.000.00 
Cost per Apprentice (ISOO) basic $S4.00 
•plvis Aegicn costs ».00 

% of ft>9ionaI Work foroi xl% 

% of Regional prentices 9% 

% of Rcqlcnal Tfechrucal StAff 15% 

% of I^Sonal Budget 13% 

% of SpOTLSoz^ (accounts) (530) 34% 

MASKA (BAT State) 

BAT Staff (1) Ttcfvxical (I) Clerical - it^taX 2 
BAT Budget $S4,000.00 
Cbst per {Apprentice (1200) b^slc $45.00 
•plus K^ion costs * t.OO 
TXJtal iS1.06 

% of Regional Work force 5% 
% of ^ional Apprentices 7% 
% of Regional Tfechnical Staff 7.5% 
% of ftrgional Budget 1% 
% of Sponsors (accounts) (170) 11% 

•fcgicnal Office operating costs are factored as an overheed of $6.00 per .jpprcntice 
vJhich is disbursed equally to the States on a nvnber-of- apprentices factor* 

All figures are rounded and based on 3rd Quarter 1911 statistical data. 

Several variables can ccne to play in budget disburscnent f ran the basic cost 
average base. These could include geographical distances for travel - variety of 
traMtl and per diera oocts - nu:ter of sponsors of apprenticeship prograitm such ^at 
Idaho with only lit of the woti^ force yet have 34% of the sponsors accounts. 
Also* as a rule of thvxrh we assess the work lo^ by area vork force whidi defines 
potential expansion for dev^lqp and install. Casually in a BAT State we fcstiinjite 
800 to 1000 apprenuocs as one Tfechrucid's vjotk load. In a SAC State 1000 to 1500 
is a work load. This is balanced screwhat with nirber of progrars in any given area 
of work. D(d?rple: BAT representative in Boise* IdaSo are* has within the worit lo^ 
27$ acootr^ts with BOO apprentices. In the Taox^a are*, the BAT representative has 
6S acoovv^ts with 1600 apprentices • ihe responsibilities vary in ncgards to whether 
the are* is * BAT State or * SAC SUte. In the disburscrrcnt of budget a«i staff* 
we primrily try to balance the per cent of work force and per cent of prentices 
and sponsors with the per cent of 1\?chnical Staff before *PPlyiA9 variables. 
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Tttcrt are several apprenticeship prorjrans that opeiate within Washirvyton- -Bureau 
of ;>^>prp'»tlw5hip and TrAiMnj, St^te Oepartrcnt of U6or and I/^dusuics, ard 
Ihe Vocaitio'^l TV^chfucal lAStitutcs/cxrrunlty colleges, ^^at are the differcAces 
bctvi-cn these ptojrccm in their rrasslcns, pOfnilaLion served, provisions of services? 

In the state of WAsHinyton cjily the (Jashlngton State ^<5prcnticcshl'p Comcil 
(DJjvutJvnt of l.:ibor And XncVstries) (Vtmnistratcs apprenticeship prograns in 
ecxx>rdancc vith the State AT'f'f^^'^^ocshjp Act. The one exception is Af^rentiocship 
proyrans on so-callcxS rcderal areas such as Brcrerton f^vy Yard, MiUtary Bases or 
Indian Reservations, These programs eu-e registered nationally with the Bureau of 
\>prcntiocsMp and Training with the count available to irxlividual SUtes for 
statistical purposes. \t>cational divisions conduct prc-trainlj\g (classrocrv) for 
entry into prograns of a^^prenticcship and also the majority of related Instructicn 
for worldng apprentices are conducted at Voe-Ttch or Qxrunity Colleges. A Stata 
DoArd for Vocational Instruction representative also serN-cs as an ex-officio 
rcrfcer of the Washington State Arpfenticeship Q>uncil. Each of the Arjencies 
mentioned have individual roles in the total system of Af^cnticeship Training. 
Ibcre are also cooperative fomal working agrce-Tents (attached) which atterpt to 
define roles i'jd_.eliminate duplication of effort, Vh also, under OCL Standards, 
rtgisiers imlividuAl sponsors* — sec Gercxal Ccrircnts . 

Question 3; 

Yew ncntiorxx! during our telet*^ne conversaUc^ that Alaska aid Idaho do not 
utilise an ajx>reAtiocsMp ooandlg but are adrdnlstered throu^ your office. 
AfV ajrrents ^^ou have on the differences between these tvo states and Washington 
would be helpful. l<ftiat are the pros and cons of utilizing a council? 

Sinc« the inception of the Fitzgerald Act, vMch established the Bureau of ^frrentice- 
ship and Trainin) within the Department of Labor in 13)7, one of our priorities 
has been to actively pranote and assist to establish and maintain State Appi^tioe- 
ship Lws or Acts, thirty-one States and Ttoitories have su<*i Acts on the books 
with State Qxxncils. TS« basic differences brtvcen Idaho or Alaska and the Stat« 
of Washington is BAT also handles all the rcoistraticn of program Standards and 
maintenance of these progrirns in addition to prtroting the Systan of \5prenti0e- 
ship Training with Industry and Labor. Also, in BAT States the criteria of esta^ 
lishing Standards with Spcnson follows the Labor Standard Title CTR 25 with- 
out a Oxmcil. The process is perha^ less cu-bersor* and ruch cjuidcer than in 
Washir^n where the Council crdy m&ets every three ocnths. < sce reocmendations ) 
Ihis is not to say tl^rc is, as an end result, a better system in one area (BAT ~ 
State) th.v) a.%other (SAC SUte). I believe the delegation of autSority is what 
rokcs a difference in the a(>pUcaticn of the process. In a SAC State the systcn 
is brought ruch closer U> the sponsors and apprentices because of local a{x>lication 
and Sutc reoogruUon. It is the intent of the Fitzgerald Act and subsequent Labor 
Standanis that States would adopt hanrnnious Acts and procedures in ocnoert with thi 
National Aipantiocship progran, as it so states iii the l^'ashingtcn State Act. 
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Qi >or.t ion 3 (ojntinxiod 

HAT s^rioits the ccnocpts of a SUU Council althcu*^ dt tirvs we may di sd^rce 
with Uicir a;|>UcoUon of the Act in a nair<v rother than « broad scrvse. 

Quest ion ii 

WS.it Arc ycxur staff rtstCijsibi litics in interacting with the council structure? 



In the vrashin<jton State Apprentiojbhip and Training Act as it states, (non-quote) 
that policies and procudjres should be in hainony with the U. S. Ocpart::^t of 
I-C>c>r. tvncA Cus WAS written into the Act in 1941 it was recognized there is « 
national pur^cse for A(>f»:enticesHip Training to neet the denands for sJalKi 
workers and for the ganeral welfare of the Katicn. The close tics with the 
Kational proijraTi was reinforocd when the States with ^rentiotship Acts forrxjd 
the l^ticnal Association of State and itrritorial >f>prenLioc?;hip Directors (rvXSTM)) 
oryani ration. Collectively they m^et periodically with the Mninistrator of the 
Bureau of ^fprenticuship and Training and forward suggestions and reotrrcndatioos 
to the Secrct.uy of Usbor to further the Aforentioeship System. There are also 
301 nt Federal and State sub-ocrruttecs wTxj meet on special issues. The iVStAD 
Qiairpcrson aUo rt-ets and is an Pdvisoz to the Secretary of Labor's Federal 
Ctrnittf-e on ;^^vr«?'^tiaos^^p. TMs sets the tone for the Hegicfwil and State Directors 
and Field RepescnLdtives to moot regularly at local levels where infomation and 
problwns ca/» be oaxunicated. In both the Sates of Washington and Oregon - SAC 
States - th^re are fonral working agrec^ients between BAT and S>C to reinforce this 
policy. Also, in each State there has been adopted I^r Standards Title 29 CFR 30 
for C^al Drplo/ifint C^porcunity and Title 29 GFR 29 which standardized nationally 
the criteria for Registration of Apprenticeship Progr<r». In order for a State 
A{5prentiocship systcti to reoeive reoogniticn fran the Secretary of tabor the intent 
and purfcee of these Labor Standards must be adopted by the State. Both thcye 
Standards have been adopted by the State of Kas>dngton Apprenticeship Council since 
1977. It is the responsibility of BAT to irorUtor the State's application of these 
Standards axxJ nake rcccrrendatiorxs where necessary and to assist the Council and 
A^rentiocship Division in interpretation and application to progr^ra sponsors • 
Sinoe 1941 the State Director of BAT has been an Mvisor to the State Council 
prixrarily to advise and ocrruAicate Apprenticeship *^d Training informatics nation- 
wide. BAT also ooordinated the reciprocal agreement cn revistration of apprentioes 
where collective bargaining jurisdxcticn crosses state lines between the States of 
Washington, Orecoi a-wJ Idaho. AH three States are signatory to this agrecrent 
which enables cnplcvers to worV apprentices across state lines without violation of 
registraticn policy and cirarnventicn of other erployinent regulaticr\s. The bottxn 
line is - thore is c^cn and on-going relationships with the Apprentiocship and 
Trainir^ Division and the State Council. 

Ques tion S : 

What changes, if any, do y<Xi forsee in the status of the tZatiorud Apprenticeship 
f>rogr^ in the ocring year? If fmds were cut In any of the prograns operating in 
the state* what woold be the u^pact cn the rtrwdning progr^rm? 
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•nierc IS m ^jacsticn in .v.yo-eV iiind ^^o arc close to the N.Uicnjl .ypd St.^l^ 
bxi1.<n that Oic n-.LSjrc .x-^d ucrth of t rojr.c-s r^ist be rrcv.urcd by cxttt 

eff/.aivvr.-ss. •n-.e BAT buJ ct to c3<iU :wnd forecv^t for '82 (at 
is for no in'.rciT.cs but raiiicr staff .%nd budcjot will nr.nn at end of nf Hi 
le.vls. (•n.orc could h:^ cv^r bo fufL'icr cjti. iii n/ q.irdon) . In Xins region 
Ou>rc have, to d^lij, U-n no coLS iii aMli^^ hcy.cver. uc are urxiGT a hiru^g freeze 
as are all r»>!oral A.v^cieS. Until the fiscal yoar resaorojs levels are ironcxJ out 
by the a.. .C5S L.V-to will Lo holos in staff br-cou^ of ^^^^y-y^^'^y Y';^' 
fl-rs. At (he b.:guror/3 of ^arl^^r I for e.xc^^le ve uill be t-o (?) TtcVucal arvd 
ore (1) ClcricxU po-.iuo-. short. In other uonis, I do not expect a.-.y ir^cfxiases 
a.'vd hcr>2 to fill o'.n pcr^iUo^ to the forecast ceiling. The prioriucs ^oz o^r 
staff is to co-.air.traU> th.e rrv.jcrity of cor tire and rcscMrccs in ^^c/f^a of 
€.>q>vri;r.g t>e /.f.^.ronticx.ship oo^o.pt of training in 

trVie a^v.^s, ;'.iufact..nng, Suivice, U-noK-saie/Petail TVade and the PubUc nr^loy- 
rr^nt Sector. If stale fvirris were cut, it wculd put a crlirp in our prcrotion 
efforts as the prir.-^y rci^jxi^sibility of the St^-^t^ is to register P'°^'^'^\fl^ 
aporenUors, and prep<.re neoessarY ^statistical ii^foir^Uon to the Council. Logisla- 
UiVe And cutAreAS of the State. T^e Statc*s responsibility vith their Present 
luTutt^l staff to 3U5t n^^intain contact with existiiig projrarn spcr.sors and 
pxrsf^j^t rcxjisUaUcn plus preparation of rcw standards is United at best. w 
KatioruU i\ix\ hcvjcfuUy at the State level this pror^im rust be vicv-ed as cost 
offrciive .v^ with <brect a^loyrx^nt and progressive trainix^g and wfi<;e ^ ,^ 

of the arrJcnticcs it pj^s tack in t^xes nrjch rore tha-. the r^-^xr^l cost ofrAintAin 
ira the systc-n. tto rater ha^ >t5u sUoe it - cost effectiveness is guara.-^teod. 
Despite i>.e present uncTplt^T^^.^t levels in this State and the ^« P"^!™. 

is still xuUct and th.cre ax^ over 8000 in vasKiiigton and 17,000 Pcgioially receiv- 
ing direct u-r>layni?nt. As the eco.icn>' ij^creases so will the progrc^. T^e one 
factor that I's be:ng overlooked is the present potential to increase the '^^^f^ 
apprentices in hvn'A^is of occupat^cxis not nV. appraved by the Council in Washington. 



(sc-e ar riir.ts) 
General Ccri-vnts: 



I sincerely hope the abcve has at least in part ansu-ered yoir specific quesUons. 
AS we discussed cn the phor«. there are several arcxvhich, in rry qP^O"' ^ ^ 
place to erhancfi and expa.'vi the prcgr^n* in the State of Uashingtcn. 
worked with the Stat^ in 1341 to establish the State Act there w-err 
appreAUccs^ap trairxuv, ct>porta-u ties . Buildup Trades. Printing Tr^t^ld 

H^-hir^ Ttol Trades Ki s -.cr i cal ly end tradiUonally had a jT?r entice ship progrcrrs and 
over the years have nv^tcMrtxi a.'vd irproved ncsUy throogh collective bargaining 
^^rc<rtu.ts, their individual craft goals. These prcgrars are still the nucleus 
of the progr^^ and nauc'^ally oo-^titute app ro^d.-nately S0\ of all aoprenuoes . 1 1 
you subtracted those trades fron the present registration in Washington Stat* y^^— . 
win fLnd ^x^zy little has been dcr^e to expar.d the prorr^. P^-^^ 
O.ad approved in this Region c^er 150 r<v srorsors of a-prentAccsKip P^^'J^. 
that totAi only 8 have b'.'en arprcvcd to date b^' the r.^.h^ngton State Appr^UccsMp 
Council. 10 r^<e rotters vorse only 24 snc^.«^ors' procrors v^e ''^^^ 
past tv'O years. In Alaska with the Mghcst uncrploy^t in the I^ion ^^^V 
1 staff tec^xnical BAT has ^;.prc;ved ever 20 progr^. The ^^^V^'^^^. .^^^ 
IS only 1/lOth of w\isMngton's and SI of the Region. There his been in Washington^ 
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ihc lo::s of prujratj .tpj^roval by the Velcr.xns /vHi nisUation. VA i>jvx^vcd rvc.^rly \ 
80 new |»rcqr.VTS this p.\st yc.\r in K.ishinjton b.ificd on the s.cne ciit/iria in the 
State Art. All of these proyr^-s shaUd hu\*c been rc9ii>tcrcd vith State of 
W.\«;hiAgton as dbr>e in the j\\st. 1!ie Council, not the Uxbor a.nd Irxiostry /^lJI•rcJ>- . 
ti<x_ship Division, h>\s by theix r.Arrow intcipretaticn of the Act excluded spo-isors 
fiw> p.\rticipa{ing in Cc pro^ar^ rather t^An Lnclof^ir>g A,^^tionAl people, hijch 
of this CAn be directly traced to the Oouncirs action towards itm later ed or non- 
union j:t>j^crv;. 7»,e rakoj;> of the Ct7^->ci 1 ard Lhe t.f- 'j-al f/iilc<^ap\y hAS bocn to 
"turn off" ci-plc.e?rs rf»f,fc.stmg r.OT-union or ^im l«^*.crai prc^jr^ne. Hicrc hfvc bocn 

rviles and policies irut_ialod by ihc Council in the i>ist w*\ich were in n/ opinion j 

And the Attorney Gorcral's (U^Kington) opinion oonUeoy to the Act. There have 
bccji undoc pressiucs placed on the Council by orgArazcd la*2or in the State to Unit 
p<irticif AtionJ Mjch of this is gorfectJy uryJerstx\niable and advocacy positions are 
wxtalnly L^e right of these organi Mtjons. Ha.t^ver, the ApprenticasKip Systii-n was 
establi«i.Sed to offer >f7jth e.-plq,7\»xit opjXtrtkruties and a chance to enter the \^rk 
force lcaiT\ing a ski 1 ltd occjpationed trade. II was not estAblis>ied to ure as a tool 
for orgAAiring or cstAblisJ^-vi-it of jurisdiction. I pxirsonally ttr^er these re-virVis 
by stating I Cine i^iTOj^ a IMicn prtJgrarj of apprfinticcship and support the conoept 
of l>\ia^' rit/its un-'^er collec-tive bargaining. The Apprenticeship concept And the 
opfortitni ties for yojth Xiyi Act transcends this iAirtiojleir pHilosqp^y, There is 
no question or disa/rt\i-Tints that the progr^rrs under collective bArcaminq offer the 
very firest of trade training. Ha.evcr, not eseryone con be a HAi^/ard or Stanford. 
The ^fTjienticeship Act wt^s passed to offer opportunities for ^dl the citizens of the 
State to participate as long ^^s the basic criteria «vnd StandArHs are net. Ihis trend 
In the p«v;t 3 or 4 yHArs to linit prDgT<rT^s I believe is only tcrrxirAry and in no way 
has beraTe the policy of all Oo-^cil rcrbcrs. Bit-ty-bit And piece -by-piecc there 
have been severed u-pro\ a"v\nts initiated as to procedures ^.tdch I believe will r^<e 
the projr.m viable and agAin in hAirorr/ u^th the Act. I^ctntly a pattern standard 
procedure v.« adopted with ci)o.T^\sses ura versed provisions of re^JCSting registration 
un^x a starKlard criteria. (hKT has used a pattern standard for years and we 
/assisted in preparing the ne^^ State StAndards) , Once ovloyers poet the criteria 
AS set forth, the Ccuicil should approve the Stardard without question, toward less 
of Union or risn tViion affiliation, ihe wclfeu^e of the apprentioe is v,ell pix>tected 
under the rev Standards whid> is extrcncly in^jortant. Ihis program should not be 
used AS a cheap labor or tt.-:porary source of erployrrcnt. 

?C<Xfi a>JI>\7ICrS ; 

- There should be a rcvie^^ of the Act itself with the intent to strea-tdi^e pro- 
ctduredly the approved of Sponsors* requests to enter into rcci strati on v,ith 
the State unier a stanJard applicabie policy. 

- There should be included provisions for rore srvdli individual employers to 
participotc. (BAT calls these. Individual fton-joint Sta.'xi^LrGs) . 

- Hy: structure of the Ccrancil should be changed to an cxna.'xi^ body. R;preser»- 
tatjion on the Co^'^Cll should include rorJxrsSip frcm industries such as 
Building tyoJLjs. ranufactxiru^. CeiA-noe Tro^des, i^holesale/Petajil Trade . Forest 
Products/^Uni/>g «vid PubUc Sector e-plo^rrent. One rcrvxtr eacn representing 
labor and ranjgcrcnt. Ti^ore should be at least tvo public rurrxjrs represent- 
ing the rights of Minorities amd Tcrwlrs sLnce Sfjual £i-plo/rcnt Opportunity 

IS a vital part of Council actjons. The Giaurpcrson should serve v.nthojt vote -- 
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or vote c^ly in c.\se of a Ue. Hkj Ti rector of lASor and Industxy or the 
AjvjcntJCf:,\ip Division st-r.cs in r»v»y States. 

- Thorc s*ioulJ be norc Oc!c<j.itxon Of .authority given to the Director of the 
/ti.rTo'^tioc'.sMp Division. 'I^^re is very little ixv And staff is rot tolrq 
p:c{<.'rly utilized. 

- r# ,. rally, the Council s\ould set policy, prccoditfies and act to cxj^^vtS the 
ty&tc-'n «i:xl Kt .■wV\inistTaUve actiorvs be carried out by the Director of 

:f.ntio s^ip ard staff. D-eoUuro shoald rot hinge on the Council rooting 
every three rcnths whore all issu-^s are decided. If standards and criteria 
are aJc^jted ar.d set to fv^nction iTOi^rti-r^^tically the acltiinistrative structure 
s^o^Jld be left to do the ^cb. 

^»>. Crirts, this has turr-od into a lG.»9tKy response and perhaps borders on the 
Tcvjati.'e rathtii than on the positive. It is ny hope the legislature will look 
at the Stale protjr.vn as the dividcrd it is. It shoald be expanded rather than 
cut back. Yoj cSon't, as the saying gees, "threw ojt the baby with the water* » 
Tliis jiofjTftn of a^'f.rtntioc^ihip with all the potential there Is in Washington and 
the ccTiUnuing r.-^-d f&r sJ<>illed .vnd proiuctive people ocrdng into our ind\;strics 
can repay ha■'i^tr3f;^ld the runi.TAl costs incurred. I believe the S^ate should 
rcsptxid ^l^f irr.^tivcly to the diiect enplo^rent concept Apprentiocship offered. 
1^ie ^^x^jl^r^ shc^ld ocntinua as a State vehicle serving the citizfins of this StatCi 

Sincerely, 



Di rector 



Attach-\;nts 
Letter of lY«jcr5t«\nding and 

Ooojjerativc ^.'ork mg AorctT-ent , 

State of l.*ashincton 
Federal I^isier Title 29 CFR 29 
r€<\erAl ftjgisier Title 29 CFR 30 
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Associated Buitows 4 Conthactom 

or WwrenN Washington, 
BtUtvut, WatK May 11, 1983, 

To: All members. 

Subject Asaociation files antitrust lawsuit against Washington Statu* over non-union 
apprenticeship prof^am approval. 

The Associated Builders and Contractors of Western Washington, along with 
three other construction industry trade associations and certain members, have filed 
suit against the State of Washington, its Department of Labor and industries and 
certain members of the Washington Stale Apprenticeship and Training Council 
(WSATC) in Federal district court in Seattle on May 10. 1983. 

The other plaintiff associations are the Associated Builders and Contractors. 
Inland Pacific Chapter; the Washington Sute Electrical Contractors Association; 
and the Washington Association of Plumbing-Heating Cooling Contractors. 

The Association and other plaintiffs assert that a regulation adopted by the Coun* 
cil requires non-union open shop contractors wanting a multi-employer approved ap* 
prenticeship program to agree to fix wages in violation of antitrust law prohibitions 
on price fixing. 

The plaintiffs assert that the defendants have agreed to refuse approval of certain 
kinds of non-union apprenticeship training programs in an effort to preclude open 
shop firms from effectively competing for public works projects in Washington 
State Plaintiffs refer to a May 1981 memorandum from the Office of the Washing- 
ton Stale Attorney General and a letter from a U.S. Deoartment of Justice Anti- 
trust Division attorney which the plaintiffs say support their position that the ac- 
tions of the defendants are in violation of antitrust laws. 

The Association and the other plaintiffs in the suit are asking for injunctive and 
declaratory relief from Federal district court to prohibit the alleged violations of 
antitrust laws The Washington State Apprenticeship and Traming Council has the 
authority to change the disputed rule and practices without legislative action. 

The plaintiffs believe that if the rule and practices are rescinded and not replaced 
with another restrictive regulation, non-union construction contractors could spon> 
sor approved apprenticeship programs, improve the educational opportunities for 
their employees, compete fairly for public works projects and perhaps lower the cost 
to taxpayers for government- funded construction projects 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON THE ASSOCIATION'S LAWSUIT ON Ai>i>RENTlCi:SHIi> 

The Washington State Apprenticeship and Training Council (WSATC) was origi- 
nally established to promote aprenticeship^ approve proposed apprenticeship pro- 
grams and to carry out the intent of the Fitzgerald Act of 1937, the national appren- 
ticeship law, and similar stale legisUtion. 

The Council adopted a Washington Administrative OoAa (WAC) rule in February 
1980 which says: 

"WAC 296-04-270<2Hc) The stat<'ment of the progressively increasing scale of 
wages iRCW 49 04 050<5)) which shiJ provide that the entry level wage for all a|> 
prentices shall be at least a precentage of the journeyman scale set by the applica- 
ble collective bargaining agreemeiit i..: at least a percentage of the prevailing wage 
for the craft for the area set bv the bnited States Department of Labor pursuant to 
the Davis-Bacon Act t40 USC Sec 276) where no collective bargaining agreement is 
in effect In the event an apprenticeship program is proposed for an area already 
served by an apprenticeship program^ the new program t wage scale shall b<? identi- 
cal to or greater than that of an existing program. . . 

This WAC rule requires all employers signatyory to a multi-employer apprentice- 
ship program to pay the same wages to their apprentices and to match or exceed 
the apprenticeship wages of the existing program, which is the union wage in 
nearly every case 

On the other hand, federal and state antitrust laws prohibit a group of employers 
who do not have a collective bargaining a^eement to pay a set scale of wages 
except under certain very limited and specific conditions. 

This WAC rule was proposed by one of the defendants. G. David Hutchins, when 
he was a member of the WSATC. representing IBEW Local 46. Mr. Hutchins is now 
Assistant Director for Apprenticeship. Department of Labor and Industries and Sec- 
retary of the WSATC. 

The state apprenticeship law's only reference to a,)prentice wages states. **RCW 
49 04 0.50<5) A statement of the progressively increasing scale of wages, (must be in- 
cluded in apprenticeship standards.) * 
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Therv is no pn)visi*ni in Mcral "r stale statutory law that requires apprentice 
employeet* of open sihop contractor?* to be paid union wages or the same wages as an 
existing approved apprenticeship program Neither the Fitzgerald ^Apprenticeship) 
Act nor the companion state legislation contain either an expre^ or implied exemp- 
tion from antitrust laws. The Department of Justice Antitrust Division has issued a 
businesit review letter reserving its right to challenge a proposed directive of the De- 
partment of Labor under which apprentices would be required to be paid at a rale 
not less than a fixetl percentage of the arithmetic average of journeyman rales as 
applied to open shop apprenticeship programs 

The effect of the Council's rule is to prohibit non-union employers from sponsor- 
ing multi-employer approved apprenticeship programs aud having apprentices that 
are regwlered with the Washington State Apprenticeship and Training Council The 
construction industry by its very nature must have multiple employer standards 
rather than single employer standards The plaintiffs maintain that there is only 
one non-union multi-employer program in the construction industry that has been 
approved by the Council and that was in an area not served by a union apprentice- 
ship program 

Contractors without registered apprentices are at a severe disadvantage in bid- 
ding on any job involving federal, stale or local government funds because the 
Davis- Bacon Act allows contractors with registered apprentices to pay their appren- 
tice employees a percentage of the prevailing wage (on a sliding scale based on expe- 
rience). Contractors without registered apprentices must pay the full prevailing 
wage to all workers, both journeymen and trainees—dramatically increasing labor 
costs and Iht-refore excluding open shop contractors from effectively competing for 
public works projects and, according to the plaintiffs, thic restrains trade in viola- 
tion of the state and federal antitrust laws. 

The suit s plaintiffs claim that trainees not registered to an approved apprentice- 
ship program have suffered from decreased employment opportunities and are pK^ 
cluded from gaining training on public works projects. 

In addition to the injury done to non-union contractors and their trainees and 
journeyman employees, the plaintiffs assert that the state s taxpayers have to pay 
millions of dollars a year in inflated construction costs by artificially raising and 
stabilizing wages. 

FACTS AND FIGURES 

Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that there will be a need for J mtUton addi- 
tional construction workers by 1990 

It IS projected that current training and apprenticeship programs will fill only one 
quarter o( those jobs, leaving a shortage of l.S mtllion jobs 

The Rand Commission projects a need for a SOO-1000 pervent increase over current 
certification rales to meet the need for skilled workers for the rest of the century 

it IS projected that the Pacific Northwest will experience a ^nnt tb rate of 1 4 for 
the next 20 years, compared to for the rest of the natiion 

The Business Roundlable estimates that 60 percent of this country's construction 
IS done open shop, yet only 10 percent of the training is done in the open shop 
sector 

The Business Roundlable concludes. There is a need for a recognized and accred 
lied training curriculum that can be utilized by open shop contractors to train 
craft^smen for industrial work by modern skill related methods^ particularly in the 
specialized trades *' (Emphasis added ) 

During a one-year period in the early I980's ISO new apprenticeship programs 
were approved in the region ^Washington. Oregon. Idaho and Alaska) Of those only 
<H were approved in Washington, even though Washington has 41 percent of the re- 
gion's wcrk force 



LvTERNATIONAt BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS. 

Local Union 69t. 
Hammond, tnd . November 14, 198J 

Mr Thomas E Royals. 

Liaison Officer, Committee on Education and Ixibor, 

House '}f Representatives, Rayburn Hourc Office Building, Washington, DC 

Dear Sir, I have been associated with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 
U S Department of l^bor for many years My first encounter was as an electrical 
apprentice and from there I served six years as a member our Joint Apprentice and 
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Training Committrr bt* fore holding my prttent position. The Bureau Hm been most 
helpful in handling problem* relating to our program and industry. 

It appears of late this service and interest has suffered due to certain restrictions 
and a declining staff. 

I personally fail to see any just reasoning in discontinuing the National Appren* 
tice Activity when in todays labor market there are so many problems dealing with 
unemployment and underemployment. 

We in our community, would appreicate your support in properly funding and 
stafTmf the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 
Sincerely, 

RoacaT L Lauu, 

Butintu Managtr, 
IxKQl Union S$rJ.EE.W. 



National ToouNG 4 Machining Amociation. 

Fort Washington, Md,, August 1$, 1983, 

Hon. John N. EatENaoaN, 

t/.S. Houst of Represtntativts, 

Washingilon, D.C 

DtAh RcracscNTATiVC EatCNaoaN: The 8 members of the National Tooling 4 Ma* 
chining Association in your district need your help. Our industry is the keystone of 
all manufacturing. 

The tooling and machining industry is critical to our country's health as it makes 
poasible the existence of virtually every other manufacturing industry. Tooling is, in 
its simplest sense, the means of production In its current modkm industrial usage, 
tooling refers to the special, often oneof*a-kind products manufactured to desired 
levels of unifoirmity, accuracy, interchangeabitity, and quality. It includes custom 
designed machine tools or machining systems which serve a specific function or 
series of functions related to the manufacture of specific end products. Machining 
involves the use of mechanical, electrical, chemical, and photooptical techniques to 
form material, usually metal, under precisely controlled conditions. 

Our industry supplies the necessary precision tooling and machining for such 
vital industries as defense, automotive, aerospace, apphance, business machines, 
electronics, agricultural implements, ordnance, transportation, environmental, con- 
St ruction equipment, nuclear, and many more In point of fact, nearly every manu* 
facturer does business at one time or another with the contract tooling and machin* 
ing industry. 

Despite the sophistication of the equipment used in our ir.dustrv, we depend as 
much as ever on the highly refined skills or our innovative toolmakers, diemakers, 
moldmakers, and machinists. These are the most highly skilled craftsmen in 
modern industrial society and the typical four*year apprenticeship requires 640 
hours of classroom study and 8,000 hours of on-the-job training. 

The cost of training these individuals is very high. An investment averoging 
$60,000 1$ required for everyone on the shop fioor They are trained in the manner 
of traditional apprenticeships, with highly skilled journeymen foregoing many pro- 
ductive hours to work with their apprentices As a result, the apprenticeship results 
in a significant financial loss to the employer, typically a small businessman with 
20-2''> employees, during his first year of employment and often in the succeeding 
year as well. 

The result ot these high training costs has been a chronic shortage of skilled labor 
in this field Recognuing the importance of this skill to the defense industrial t>ase 
and the overall economic health of the country, the U.S. Department of Labor has 
for over 20 >ear$ funded pre^apprenticeship training programs for our industry. 

Unfortunately, we have recently learned that they are most unlikely to fund addh 
tional training in the next fiscal year, despite language in the new Job Training 
Partnership Act of 198?> which calls for programs such as ours. 

The result of a cancellation would be to aggravate the problem still further, hurt- 
ing our members* training capability in your district, in rnany cases, the 12-16 
weeks of pre-employment training provided by our program makes the difference in 
whether our members can afford to hire an additional apprentice Those receiving 
the pre-apprenticeship training are much further along and represent a much 
quicker pj^yback. a matter of great importance to a small company The result of a 
cancellation of our program will be fewer new jobs created in your district and a 
greater reliance on imports of the csiicial products provided by our industry. 
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You can hdp uti by nei'iiinK to convince AwiftUnt Secretary of Labor for Employ- 
ment and Training Albert AngriMni of the crucial importance of this profram. Our 
members would be mc*t appreciative if you could write Mr Anfriaani at the U.S. 
Department of Labor. Room S2307, 200 Conatitution Avenue, NW , Wathington, DC 
20210 and expma your strong; support for our proi^ram. 
Cordially, 

Baucc N. Hahn. 
Managtr, Govtrnmtnt Affain, 



NaTtoNALToouNG 4 Machining Amociation. 

Fort Washington, Md., StptembtrJO, 1$8J, 

Hon. AUGUsrrvs F. Hawkins, 
liayburn Houst Offict Building, 
Washington, DC 

DcA« RcraatNTATivK Hawkins: We were very pleased to hear that the House 

Subcommittee on Emplo^noent OpportunitiM will be conductng oversif ht hearinfs 
on the National Apprenticeship Act and other traininf related matters. The Nation* 
at Tooling and Machininf Association represents an inditstry which has the secottd 
largest number of registered apprentices in the United States. This Association has 
hod a longstanding interest in the apprenticeship system and has been actively en- 
gaged in helping the industij improve training on an overall basis. We welcome the 
opportunity to testify and offer our thoughta and comments. 

In general, apprenticeship training in the United Statea hae been in a steady de- 
cline when compared to the growth of the overall work force. There are many rea- 
sons, real and fictional, that have worked against the apprenticeship system. 

The Federal and State governments must develop cooperative systems with indus- 
try to improve our training systems. The critical shortage of skilled workers has al- 
ready seriously impaired America's competitive position in the world market. The 
skills shortage has a direct bearing on American economic welfare and national se- 
curity Enclosed are two recent article* about a study which clearly points up one of 
the more significant reasons why small companiea are finding it particularly diffi- 
cult and expensive to continue training. Alao enclosed is a brie? paper describing the 
National Tooling and Machining Asaociation's position on training. 

The United Staes does not have a comprehensive oolicy which will insure the 
maintenance of an adequate, well-trained work force. We sincerely hope that your 
hearings will result in a clearcut policy addresaed at this serious shortcoming. 
NTMA looks forward to these hearings. 
Sincerely 

John A. Bstu 
Managtr, Thxtning Activittt$s 



Critical Skills roa an Essential Industky 

The mdependent contract tooling and machining industry is represented by the 
National TooKng and Machining Association iNTMA). It is made up of approximate- 
ly 14.000 small custom metalworking manufacturers which design and build special 
tools, dies, jig$» fixtures, molds, gages, special machinery and precision machined 
parts The products of this relatively small industry are essential for virtually all 
moss production AH product manufacturers rely heavily on the talents, skills and 
ingenuity of the contract tooling and machining industry The industry has well 
earned its nickname "keystone of mass production*' Congress on several occasions 
has noted that the tooling and machining industry is a basic industry upon which 
the economic welfare and security of the United States depends. 

Individual contract companies use a wide variety of sophisticated and expensive 
equipment Tolerances of one ten-thousandth of an inch (.0001*') are common. Com* 
puters are used regularly to design and control manufacturing operations. However, 
the technologically advanced equipment used throughout this essential industry is 
uf>ele$s without a highly skilled and talented workU>rce Total employment in the 
contract tooling and machining industry is approximately 350.000 persons. This rel* 
atively small but highly skilled workforce however is crucial to the maintenance of 
America s high standard of living and international security 

Unfortunately there is a growing shortage of the high skills required by the tool- 
ing and machining mdusto For several generations American society and. particu- 
larlv. the American school systen« have been college oriented. Vocational schools 
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are ty|ni'nll>' 0)fi»»!iTi*<l holding pi^ns" for tho«e students who must complete th« 
nH|ui8ite numU'r ol >ran* i)f Hvondary education Increasingly the education /tram* 
ing burden has been shifted from the schools to the employers. 

The sharply increasing cost of training is very difncult for small companies to 
absorb, particularly for tooling and machining companies whose average national 
employment is only 25 persons per company There are basic costs whkh must be 
tncurriHl in even the most modest training operation and. accordingly, il costs 
nearly as much to train one or two people as it does to train ir> or 20. 

An apprentice typically requires four years to reach journeyman status. The ap- 
prentice receives a minimum ©f KWH) hours of on-the-job training on equipment 
which costs an average of $4(KI>IMWW per employee Highly skilled journeymen must 
divert many hours from productive work to assist and train the apprentice. As a 
result It IS generally ugrtvd that in moet cases the entire first year of the four-year 
apprenticeship program represents a significant net financial loss for the employer. 

Uecogni2ing that economies could be realized through a nationally coordinated 
training program. NTMA. the only national trade association representing the con- 
tract tooling and machining industry, inaugurated a pre^mployment trai^iing pro- 
gram on a national scale in VMM. NTMA*s pre-employment training program wa.<i 
the prototype which has since been copies by many other industries. Because of the 
es»enlial nature of the tooling and machining industry, NTMA has received contin- 
uous funding assistance for this training program from the US. Department of 
Libor tDOIj since l%4 This funding assistance has helped NTMA provide pre-em- 
ploymi^U training to Over U).1M)0 persons On average, 80*?^ of the starters have 
gr.idtialtHi and M^curtnl gainful career employment as machinists, tool, die and mold- 
makers, or machine operators in American industry 

NTMA s widely regarded and copied pre-employment program is an accelerated, 
full time ' hours per week* cour^ with a 12 week term Trainees receive hands-on 
nuKhiiii' tr«tniiiig experience combined with classroom instruction in blueprint read- 
ing, ba^iu shop math nn:\ machine shop theory NTMA has developed and refined a 
wide array uf sp4H.uilized training materials and techniques to insure the continued 
sueci'NS of this nationally coordinated program. 

This NTM/V program ha? consistently produced entry level job candidates ot a 
total ^ost ot lesa« than $2,0f)0 per trainee One hundred and twenty il20) separate, 
dibttn^t manufat!uring communities across the country have been served by this na 
tionatl) ioordinated program Typically the DOL funding arrangements have t)een 
12 month iontracfs enabling the Association to pretratn 1,000 persons. In recent 
>eant the program has not providinJ a stipend or allowance for trainees For the past 
M'\t»rat vear« overall DOL CETA funding has been curtaiUnJ substantially and 
NTMA contracts have been cut back as well The current abbreviated 10-month con 
ira^.t expires September 30, This contract, in the amount of §661.000. author 
i7i»s NTNt A to start only JOO persons in training 

The reiession abatement and the attendant increjise m manufacturing activity 
^ill attenluiile and aggravate the skills shortage situation The Administrations 
pro{x«yais to rebuild American military preparedness will place* additional demands 
on the thin manpower ca{>ACit> of the tooling and machining industry 



.\ hit ol {HMjpte suNpi'ct that small business (.t>ntributes more to economic vitality 
than it generally gets credit for But providing this is another matter Writing in 
Ihi lalt^l issue of The Public Interest. American University's Bradley R Schiller 
ad^ance^ the case a notch He finds that small companies are the nation's major 
training ground for ne^« workers He shows thai they are subsidizing the training 
l\^t^ of large vorporattons. since many of these workers ultimately work for large 
vompante^ Ironaally. Schiller points out. big companies, not small ones, get most 
federal training gnints 

In a stud> for the Small Business Administration. Schiller examined the earnings 
revord> of a sample of voung male worker?> He found that companies with fewer 
than emplo>ees hired bT per^^ent of first time workers* more than their r>8 per 
vent >hare of total employment But nine years later, small business had retained 
only M percent of the first-time ^*orkers 

The reoMjn behind thi?» corporate kidnap is higher wages. Schiller explains. On 
average, the worket **hv **eat to a big ^.x>mpany from a small one earned Zl percent 



Smai.1. Bi'sisEss Tur Nation's Traininc. Ground 
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more ui the first year with the new company— an increase that would have taken 
him years to attain by sticking with his first employer. 

Liirge companies pay more because their profits are higher, says Schiller And 
they usually have more capital per worker, so worker productivity is higher. Be- 
cause they Can afford higher wages in the first place, big companies also benefit by 
being able to choose experienced workers, leaving the costs of initial training to 
small companies 

TwoThiros ok Workers Start Out at Smaix Companies. Study Finos 



New York — W.F. Rothwcll. president of the Universal Fastener Co. of Charlotte, 
N.C. says he's given up on hiring young workers, because the aggravation isn't 
worth it. 

"I'm so gun-shy of young people, those just coming out of high school and college, 
because you bring 'em in. train 'em. give 'em descipline. and then they're recruited 
away by large companies or the competition.'" said Rothwell. who runs a specialty 
hardware distribution firm with 70 employees. 

As a result, he said. "I try to hire middle-aged to older workers, for their stabili* 

Rothwell's frustration is very understandable, and probably widespread, in light 
of a recent study by American University professor Bradley Schiller for the Small 
Busines.s Administration. 

Schiller, using Social Security income data, tracked work histories of 22.340 young 
men from 19.57 to 1971. focusing on where they got their first real jobs (a job held 
more than six months and paying more than $1,000 a year), how long they stayed, 
and what they did next. 

"Two-thirds of them got their first jobs in small buisnesses — companies with 100 
employees or less." Schiller said. But two years later, a large majority of those 
workers were lured away by big firms, with average salary hikes of 25 percent, he 
said. 

His conclusions. "Small business is providing a disproportionate share of jobs and 
training opportunities. The big corporations are able to avoid initial training costs 
by letting small firms do it," 

Small firms, particularly those with skilled workers are disturbed by this trend, 
according to William Dennis, research director of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, a Washington. DC. lobbying group with 560.000 members. 

"The machine tool industry has had a terrible problem with this." he said. 
"They're r.lways complaining about training a guy and losing him to a larger firm." 

Small businesses generally can't compete with large companies in terms of sala< 
ries. benefits, and job opportunities. 

"The only carrot you can offer has to do with personality." said businessman 
Rothwcll. "Someone has to be more independent" to want to work for a small firm, 
he said. 

Lisa Mauer. director of marketing service for Rickert Industrial of Milwaukee, an 
industrial distributing company with 50 employees, agrees. She said the firm, run 
by her father. Bruno, "has had very low turnover." with employees staying an aver* 
afre of nine years. "The atmosphere is very personalized." she said. "Everyone is 
very open." 

But she acknowledged that ambitious employees could become frustrated working 
at a small firm, since there aren't many opportunities to advance with the company. 
"We aren't one of those 'senior vice president, assistant vice president' sort of 
places. There just aren't that many places to go." she said. 

Beyond exploring the problems of small businesses in keeping workers. Schiller's 
study of young w-orkcra is mtriguing because of the implications it ha« for govern- 
ment policies. 

Although small firms provide the majority of first jobs for young male workers. 
Schiller said, "t^rgc businesses get the lion's share of all subsidies for job training." 
That's prim.irily becau.«c "small business found it isn't worth their while to go 
through all the red t4ipc" to get government breaks. 



(By Meryl Cordon) 
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Ckntkk mn Cahkkh Ai.TKHNATivt:s. 

Si'Ottlv. Wash . tWn vmbfr S. li^SJ. 

Won At.i;u>Tc.s K. Hawkins. 
Chtt 

hott ami l.ahi}r, Haybttnt Hoitse OfftcK' Rutldtnf*. Washinf*ton. D.C. 

IHak Mk Hawkins I ai« writing to express n»y concern over the funding cut* 
h.iik^ t»t' filed .ipprriitKe.Nhip program activities of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training '^V^'.*' '"-^ understandiuj; that the parent orgnni/ation, the Employ- 

ment and 'fraininj: Adnnni>tration. is at thih moment decentralizing: the HAT's ai>- 
prentice>hip pro^*rain aitiMties to the slates Thi> should not be allowH to continue. 
\\ the >tate.> are the onl\ ><)urte for the promotion and development of apprentice* 
•.htp. minority opjxjrtunitie> will decline. 

The (enter for Career Alternatives iCCAi has had four year.s of direct ex{>ericncc 
workmi: vvilh local HAT Their staff is hi>:hly competent and have been most helpful 
in pro\idinc our cl:ent> with .ipprenticeship information, trade related employment 
a»i>tance and Career counseling: When problems have arisen with re>:ard to ap- 
prentice.>hip the BAT ha> interceded sucCi*ssfwUy between the affected parties and 
helped It) brin>: the problem to resolution Their staff is knowledgeable and attuned 
t'> the problem.> and needs of minorities as well ;is the >:enernl (>opulation attempt* 
int; to enter and remain in apprenticeship In addition, they have the necessary ca- 
pabilities and .>elf >tartin^ initiative to continue to provide more op(>ortunities foi 
miii4)rit:e> in apprentice>hip 

I would apprtvi.ile your l^ikinj: a >:eneral interest in behalf of the Bureau of Ap- 
pi*MitKe>hip and rrainmj: and lendtnf* jour ^tronj: Support to them The\ are doinj: 
an o\it>laiulin^ jt»h' 
Sincerrly. 

Al^N SUCIVAMA. 

Extt utti c Secretary. 



Statu ok Dki^wakk. 
Dki'akt.mknt ok Lahok. 
U'i/min/;Mn. /X /.. .\iMt»m6#'r .V. i9,SJ 

Mr Tiit>MA> K Hu\Ai.>i. 

/.:oiM«/i t'r, CS finttsf ('nmntttttv ntt Edm-ixtum <ind Ixtbar, 
f\tt\hnrit fi*nt\r (iffu*' fhtildtnf*. Washtn^ttm. DC 

IV \H Mk Bi>\ Ai.> Yini have asked for my v\ntten comments on the status of the 
\pprt iilue-ihip l*ro>:ram and 'Is future I am pleast>d that the Mouse Committee on 
Kd;:. it:on .uh\ kiUir i> planning: to conduct hearinj;.s on this subject and b> doinj* 
'^*» brin^ apprt»pnale attention to the apprenticeship sy.stem Of all of the frovern- 
tni ni > nian|^>VM-r training: programs apprenticeship has probabl\ received the least 
.tin«<tint of rvvenne and yet seems to have achieved one of the most cost-effective 
ret4»rd.s itt tratiiiii): pro>;rams that I have reviewed As an example of this cost-effec- 
ti^i'ne». here in Delaware. alMml $-100 tn Federal. Slate and local revenue \s real- 
ized for ev ery $i IHI m voted in I he apprenticeship system. 

In the current apprenticeship s>stem. >oun»: .tpprentice.s >:enerall> finish hi>:h 
Mh«H»! having taken a variety of courses, and then enter an aprenticeship pro>:ran» 
at ai;»- t-r i»lder A more traditional approach is li»k:rn in Cfermany. however, 
under whirh voulhs have finished their baste education by the a>:e of Hi. and are 
i-nnillt-d in a three vear apprrnticeship. While the German system is vohmtary. the 
supjH»rt >:ivt-n it hv »:overnment. busint^< and unions is so complete that appre'ntice- 
<\u\*> are a preretpiisite for over l.'>(» different job classific«'>tion.<; 

In addition. ttn:htfolo»:icat chan>:es are wc«rrin>: in the economy which, are in- 
trea«.in>: the demand for an industry— .<j>ecific trained w*orkforce Recent studies 
show I hat Jf»''; of the existing: jobs in the auto industry w»|| be j)cr formed by com* 
puterct>ni rolled machines by i;>S.", and will reach aOO^ by l!)I>a This requires re- 
tratitxii^ of lhe.>e displ.iced workers * in order tn keep pace with this technolo>:y. As 
an example of this, one of fVI a ware's two local an to manufacturing companies. Gen. 
er.tl Mutifrs has )Usl instituted a new apprenticeship training pro>:ram. specifically 
f/» lraii» eli-cironic technicians to repair their computer-con trolled robotic equifv 
mrnl (teneral Motors" decision was based on simple cconon\irs and the fact that 
lhe\ Cmild not find indivtduaU with the skills re<iuired in the existing labor market. 

The future should bring the Federal C»overnment closer to the stales in accord- 
ance with I heir individual man{M>wer needs in a real partnership In a slate such as 
iVIaware, which ha< in place «ls own .sfif-sufficient apprenticeship agency, the Fed* 
eral gmf-rnmenl could share and participate in promotional eflorLs. educational ef' 
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ti»i t> lu Uoih tlu- pi>^*>t« M-ttur iin(i thv schixtl system, by being a national resource 
.Kul (lata CiMiUT. 2 mil by I'ln'oura^'in); mult instate programs 

Thi* KiHli'ral Buro.iu of Apprenlitchhip and Training could offer other support re- 
.sourceb. while at the sana» time, encouraging tho-^* tate that do not have state ap- 
prctitice.ship offices lu est«iblish them in coordmaln... with the Federal government 
.uul iilluT .states Most important would be the Federal lead in determining the an- 
tic iiMtiMii r i»lirt'mcnl> of skilled workers during the next two to five years on a na- 
tional li'vel «intl bridging the gap lo m.sure their replacement in a scheduled and 
taneU manner It in.iv also be appropriate to look at «i restructuring of the national 
«tppri'iitKe>hip .-.v.sli'm along mure traditional lines as seen in Europe and to consid- 
i t com(>etenc> in skill are«»s «is a b«isis for enrollnRMU and progression in an appren 
tiCe.<hip program in Uvu of the current strict timetables. 

Obvumsl). Ihe>e are but a fev^ items that the coinnuttee may wish to look at. buC 
Wt nu' conclude with this thought. The apprenticeship training system affords a 
ptacticat approach lo help resolve this country's shortage of skilled workers The 
voiiini.ttce:> o\pre.s.set! interest in seeing the apprenticeship system strengthened is 
vvflcoine nevv.> 

Thfsi' ^outh.s. trained b> industry, are given considerable responsibility and expe- 
rieiKt' at an i'arl> age and are excepted as good |x)tential employees in their field. !t 
1.1 no coiiRidi-nce that the unemployment rate for youth in Germany averages per- 
cent, in contrast to IS percent in the United States. 

Otiruig thi' rece.s.siun. America's inability to train blue-collared workers to fill in- 
dit>tr\ dem.ind.s i.s hidden As the economy expands, however, shortages of skilled 
\vf»rk«*r> m .sorut* are.is are evident. The ups and dov\ns of the business cycle and the 
htiij: |H*ru>d of time nece>>arv for adequate training of the workforce almost gxiaran 
Xvv ihorlage.s of .skilled employees during periods of rising business volume 

C\tn\*'rsvl\. dung retes.sionar> times where production demand declines, for cx* 
.iinpk'. in (hi* preci.siun mrtal working industry, studies revealed that while total 
pl.tnt fm|>lo\nu*nl in th«it industry dropped by just under during the first half 
«>t VJ>1 m the lacl of rete.ssionary pressure, industry employment of skilled journey 
|H:r.st»n> .md ni.it hme operations decltaed by only t$. while the number of appren 
tice.s and I ramies employed, fell by fully 18% 

A<liMiuate provision of the skills training necessary to meet our changing employ- 
ment ri'tptirentenls %vill be a challenge for us all. and certainly the apprenticeship 
.system has a vital role to play in providing that training. 



(*oiigre.'!snian .Ma.s'I'Ki. I.iua.s. 
/.♦»/i^'in>r//i /Ahi.nt 0//I(V IhtiUlin^, 
\\\tshin^t**ti. t) C 

DtAH t*().s(.RK,»i^.MA.s' l.L»AN Concerning the House Lihor C'onmuttee hearings on 
.\p|>r< iitiie.ship. my .schedule does not |>ermit me to testify However. \ would like to 
iiichtdr this written ton^ment lo the Conmiitlee if your time j>ermits 

VUv .Nifw .Me. N ICO Hon^o fUiilders Association has parltcipatc<l in apprenticeship 
pro>:ram.s ft)r ten years Our "Standard.s * were the first open-shop standards ap- 
proved in New Mexico 

New .\texuo h.i.s a Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training Representative, but the 
<Jirtct control over programs in .Vew Mexico is done by our Stale Apprenticeship 
( *nu»U*ll 

As the Commit lee li.sten.s Uy le.siiinony. I would like them to consider several of 
mv f4)ser vat ions 

Apprenticeship prograin.s m New Mexico exist .strictly f(;r the benefit of employ 
lis .Mosi cnipltiver participants .iri« involved becati.se having apprentices enables 
thvrti to pay le»«.s th.m journey man u.ige.s to apprenlice.s on public work.s building 
Vfs. ihrre .ire contratlors among the o|>cn.shop ."icclor who choose to participate be 
t.iu.sf they reiogni/i \\\v v.iUie of tr.iined people, bat ihey are few For everyone in- 
^■•lvt<l. from ihi af ^.tfiit u r . to the vonlraclor. to the sponsoring organization, the 
(i.vn.id retpiirt uu Mt.s ;:t tlu Sl.iiicl.ttfl.s .md m :he Kulos .iml Kegulations from the 
.si.itt Apprentice.ship ( ouru i] are hfuildcrmg The t>n!y contractor*; \vho are willing 
Im tiiidcrt.tke ♦•vfivthmg involvrd mui»«i nlher hrnrfit nn.uiciallv ur be organised 
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(where there is no choice) The value of training to the apprentice gets lost m the 
shuffle either way 

In New Mexico the organized sector has manipulated apprenticeship to the best of 
their ability to keep open-shop contractors out of heavy commercial construction. 
This effort continues today Anyone reviewing the actions of the organized labor 
sympathizers on the State Apprenticeship Council over the years must come to that 
conclusion. 

The Federal Equal Employment Opportunity regulations designed to allow fe- 
males equal access to the trades have been a disaster Women have used the lever- 
age they possess to damage well-meanmg contractors who have hired them. Contrac- 
tors who truly attempted to train apprentices m the past no longer participate be- 
cause of EEO requirements 

In conclusion, apprenticeship in the present form doesn't work very well. The 
Kood intentions and high ideals of apprenticeship have been perverted and changed 
into weapons The volumn of work done by contractors using apprentices continues 
to shnrk When compared with the results to the apprentices the efforts spent on 
apprenticeship today in New Mexico cannot be justified 

Thank you for your time. 
Sincerely. 

Jack C. Milarch, Jr., 
Executive Vice President, 



Western Nuclear, Inc., 
Lakewood, Colo., November 11, 1983. 

Mr Tom Royals, 

Liaison Of'/'ncr Committee on Education and Labor, US House of Representatives, 
Rayburn Hou.se Office Buildm^r, Wash inff ton, DC 

Dkar Mr Royals It is my understanding that a hearing is scheduled regarding 
apprenticeship programs I feel it my duty and obligation to respond and express my 
sentiments regarding apprenticeship training programs 

I have been a strong supporter of apprenticeship programs for a number of years 
while employed by another corporation During these years of experience, it has 
been my observation that this type of training has resulted in a stable, productive 
work force which was just the opposite prior to our implementation of a formal ap- 
prenticeship tniining program 

At present, we are in the process of registering a four-year apprenticeship train- 
ing program This program will be registered with the Spokane Tribe of Indians and 
Western Nuclear. Inc as joint sponsors. It will be for Mine Electricians, Mine Me- 
thiinics. Mil! Electricians, and Mill Mechanics The Spokane Tribe of Indians will 
receive most of the training benefit due to or preferential hiring agreement. 

It appears to me that training may be the answer to many of our nation's eco- 
nomic problems today Many basic industries, particularly mining and steel, have 
suffered severe cutbacks and possibly will never return to their original production 
levels Consequently, many employees are out of work and require additional or 
cross-tniininK to become employed and productive again. I believe this training 
could l)e available through additional apprenticeship programs Statistics reveal 
that unemployment is on the decrease so some of these displaced workers are find- 
ing new employment m other industries Surely, if more funding were made avail- 
able for upgrading or retraining, these new employees would become more stable 
and productive. 

It is ni> candid opinion that the Government must continue to cut budgets, but 
surely not in an area that ls as important as training workers to be journeyman, 
enabline them to retain employment and become more productive 
Very truly yours, 

F A. Johnson, 
Director. Industrial and Public Relations 
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Commonwealth of Kentucky, 

Department of Labor, 
Frankfort. Ky.. October J, J 98 J 

Mr TiiOMAJ^ F Royals, ^ r. n 

LtaiMm Offuer, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives. Hay 
burn House Office Building. Washington. D,C, 
DtAR Mr. KoYAi^ We most certainly support the Congressional Committee on 
Education and Uibor's interest in strengthening the National Apprenticeship Pro 
guini I recommend that a good start toward achieving this goal would be through a 
strong committment and legislation by Congress to provide federal matching funds 
to states as an incentive to support the federal committment Follow this up with 
N«it4onal Apprenticeship policies formulated and implemented by the U S Depart- 
ment of Uibor as a priority under the direction of Congress to meet this committ- 
ment Without this total committment at the federal level, individual state pppren- 
ticeship agencies and programs are facing dissolution as a very real possibility re- 
sulting from state budget cuts with more in the offing. 

In response to employer complaints about their training apprentices to maintain 
desirable journeymen levels m their industry while many employers refuse to train. 
1 revommend that federal tax incentlvt•^ be provided to Sponsors of registered ap- 
prenticeship training programs based on the number of registered apprentices 
trained and completed In my opinion, this would assure a more continuous flow of 
registered apprentices and alleviate to a degree the occurrence of cyclical skill 
iihortagej> occurring periodically due to economic downturns and the subsequent loss 
of continuity of training in many apprenticeship training programs 

In order to ensure a partnership concept and a coordinated working relationship 
between the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and State Apprenticeship agen- 
cie> I recommend a clarification of their respective roles and participation of feder- 
al policy mnker^ with BAT and State Labor Department represenUtives in discus- 
sions of National apprenticeship/administrative policies and delineation of areas of 
responsibility There is a need for a central Apprenticeship and Training agency at 
the federal level which provides oversight and technical support to state apprentice- 
ship agencies It is my opinion that without this central support agency, the nation's 
apprenticeship program will become fragmented and the degree of effectiveness of 
each state's apprenticeship program would be impacted adversely by its removal 

The national apprenticeship program of today has lost its thrust as a result of 
being assigned a low level priority in the U S Department of Labor, Employment 
and Training Administration This becomes evident when you consider the abolish- 
ment of the State and National Apprenticeship Reporting System which provided 
each state apprenticeship agency with vital national, regional and individual state 
apprenticeship data from throughout the nation This data reflected the broad in- 
volvement of the private sector in registered apprenticeship training in individual 
indus>tries and occupations and served as a tool for evaluating progress of affirma- 
tive action in recruitment and registration of minority and female apprentices I 
recommend national policy which recognizes the effectiveness of the National Ap- 
prenticeship Program in the private sector and sees to the publicizing of this recog- 
nition At the present we have the strange situation existing where the most suc- 
cessful and effective private sector supported skills training which is embodied 
wilhin the National Apprenticeship Program, receives little or no public reccgni- 
tion When you consider this type of national approach and low priority apprentice- 
ship policies, there is no mystery as to why we need an infusion of national commit- 
ment into out nation's apprenticeship training program In my opinion, if this feder- 
al commitment is not forthcoming in the immediate future the apprenticeship train 
ing system and our national program is going to languish on the vine 

Activation of the dormant Federal Committee on Apprenticeship at this juncture 
IS vaal to the National Apprenticeship Program and its future Close communica- 
tion between the Committee and the U S Secretary of I>abor concerning apprentice- 
ship training recommendations by the Committee, is sorely needed. I recommend 
that representation on the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship be broadened in 
order to provide for more input from states 

IxKjking to the future and addressing the shifting skills training needs of private 
industrv relative to technological advances in any industry, should be the responsi- 
bilitv of our National Apprenticeship Training Program with close cooperation and 
support to states in accomplishing this task It is already the most time proven 
adaptable method for training persons in skills which will provide the individual 
with long term employment opportunities and the versatility to advance themselves 
up a career ladder With this concept in mind. I recommend close Congressional at- 
tention to recommendation for investment and commitment in our National Ap- 
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prentic^hip Program and contideration of the economic benefito realized by our 
Nation as a direct result of utilizing this program as the best training system for 
equipping persons to meet the labor market demands of today and in the future 
Sincerely, 

Thilma L. Stovaix, 
Commi9sion€r of Labor, 
Ktntucky Department of Labor. 



Statc op Maryland, 
dcpartmbnt op human rtsourcks. 

Baltimore, Md„ September 23, 1983, 

Mr. Thomas F. Royals* 

Liaison Officer, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives. Ray^ 
bum House Office Building, Washington, D,C, 

Dear Mr. Royals: This will respond to your letter of August 29, 1983 in which 
you requested written comments on the state's current operation and the future of 
the apprenticeship program. As Secretary of the newly created Maryland Depart* 
ment of Employment and Training, which will assume responsibility for administer- 
mg the Maryland Apprenticeship and Training Council on October 1. I am pleased 
to respond to your inquiry. 

Currently* the Maryland Apprenticeship and Training Council (MATC) consists of 
seven <7) members three (3) represent employees and/or employees' organizations, 
three <3) represent the business and industrial community, and one (1) is a public 
member The members of the MATC are appointed by the Governor with the advice 
of the Secretary of Employment and Training and with the advice and consent of 
the State Senate At present, one business/ industry representative's position is 
vacant but should be fiUed within the next 30 days. The MATC also has on staff five 
if*) field representatives whose function is to encourage busin^dss and industrial em* 
plovers to register apprenticeship programs with the MATC. 

The United States Department of Labor's State Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training (BAT) and the MATC have a very harmonious working relationship. The 
State BAT Director and two staff field representatives work closely and cooperative- 
ly with the Council However, one State BAT field representative's position has re- 
mained unfilled for six (6) months. Filling this position is the responsibility of the 
Regional Director of the USD01>BAT. We believe that a fully staffed State BAT is 
essential to the future of a viable apprenticeship program Strong, efficient and cost- 
effective apprenticeship programs are badly neeoed and sufficient personnel are 
needed at both the federal and state levels to assist sponsors in developing these 
programs In particular, the Bureaus of Apprenticeship and Training should be 
stronger than the individual state councils because the bureaus must be in a posi- 
tion to support businesses and industries which are diversified and which operate 
under more than one state's jurisdiction. 

Currently, Maryland has 574 registered apprenticeship programs with a total of 
4,3B6 enrolled apprentices The number of enrollees in an individual program 
ranges from one (lUo 1J15 Generally, the number of enrolled apprentices has been 
steadily declining while the number of sponsors remains fairly stable However, the 
rate of sponsor turnover is high. There are three factors which contribute to this 
situation. 1) the poor economy, 2) insufficient BAT and MATC field staff to service 
current and potential program sponsors, and 3) the inability to access additional 
funds as the fiscal year progresses to fund new/ additional progranas. In summary, 
since 1971» the rate of program completions increased by about 21%, while new en- 
rollment declined by about 22%. 

The MATC maintains a viable linkage with the Maryland State Department of 
Education In lU FY 1984 budget, the department distributed $581,194 to state and 
local educational agencies for the purpose of providing apprenticeship-related in- 
struction to individuals enrolled m MAtC apprenticeships The department also has 
an ongoing pre-apprenticeship program which links schools and employers in an 
effort to involve students in work-study experiences which can lead to actual ap- 
prenticeship enrollment once students leave school This program is being operated 
on a pilot basis in several subdivisions within the state and is showing very favor 
able results 

The future of the apprenticeship program will ultimately depend on the degree of 
commitment and cooperation among all concerned entities, government at all levels, 
business, industry, unions, the educational community, and the sponsors of other 
trainmg programs In particular, it is imperative that federal funds which are alio- 
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cattHJ to thi' 8taU»» under the Vocational Education Act. as amended, be made avail- 
able to fund apprentictfihip programs Under the Act, funds from which monies for 
apprenticeship training can be drawn are made available to the States' Supervisors 
of Vocational Education to be disbursed at their discretion To date, no federal funds 
have been allocated to apprenticeship training in Maryland from this source This is 
a situation which urgently needs to be remedied. 

This Department is strongly committed to the future of the apprenticeship pro- 
gram in Maryland and we would welcome the opportunity to send a representative 
to testify at the committee's hearings or to meet with you or any committee 
member at a time which you may select. 
Sincerely. 

Brent M, Johnson, 
Secretary, Department of Employment and Training. 



Commonwealth of Virginia, 

Department of Education. 
Richmond, September 19, 198S, 

Mr. Thomas F. Royals. 

The Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Washington, D C. 

Dkar Mr. RoYAi^. You must excuse the length of time it has taken me to answer 
your ret|uest on my thoughts on apprenticeship. 

I think that the status of apprenticeship today, at least in Virginia, is neutral I 
have been in this position for some twelve or thirteen years and the total number of 
apprentices served each year hasn't varied more than four or five hundred from one 
year to the next 

I would hazard an opinion that apprenticeship is not growing as it should for sev- 
eral reasons. The first being that sources of revenue, national and state, are getting 
much tighter Secondly, I would suggest that the public image of apprenticeship is 
not what it should be. And third, I would bring up the ugly word of turfism 

Let me elaborate on funding First, I would refer you to the enclosed letter from 
Bob Glover, the recent chairperson of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship I 
can't help but think that he is precisely on target in the stand he has taken at the 
federal level. If apprenticeship had but a small portion of the funds that Manpower 
and CETA have had. I believe we would not have such trained craftsman needs 
today I have always wondered why, when a training program is undertaken that 
the existing sources and resources for delivering this training or retraining are ig- 
nored and new systems of departments set up. 

Another big problem in the satisfactory delivery system for apprenticeship train- 
ing has been an overriding fear of someone treading on someone else's '^turf' 

There has bi^^en a feeling among those in the registration agencies that Vocational 
Education is ll) useful only in providing funding for Related Instruction and (2) is 
trying to take over the entire program because they (Vocational Education) feel 
they can do a better job 

Both of these precepts are wrong Vocational Eklucation can and does work har- 
moniously with the registry agency in promoting the system In Virginia, we have 
several full time 'ocal coordinators of Related Instruction that work closely with 
their apprenticeship representatives in developing new programs. In one area of the 
C\)mmonweaUh they have assisted the apprenticeship representative in registering 
iSiT 200 apprentices in the past year that probably would not have been registered 
without this cooperation 

While taking over ' the system may have been m some Vocational Exiucations' 
mi ads vearb ago. I doubt if anyone now m Vocational Education gives this any seri- 
ous thought The Vocational Educators I know and work with all want to know 
more about the s>stem. how it works, and how it can "mesh'* with their programs 
ami tH-nefit their products If Vocational Education were admitted to the Appren 
titeship Svstenri *i.s a full partner, rather than continually being a "step child' , the 
system would imp ove and prosper 

" I rvall> don t s-e much hope for apprenticeship in the foreseeable future without 
a majur image c.iangt Many industries perception of apprenticeship is negative I 
think this IS because the word "union ' has been closely associated with apprentice- 
ship and all its uspect^^ for a long. long, time It's true that some of the most satis- 
factorv deliver> systems of apprenticeship training in this country have been 
through the JACs. the \.i>operative accommodation between labor union and a 
group of contractor sponsors. particularl> in the construction trades It's an excel- 
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lent syHtem und develolM »ome fine journeymen However, there are just as many 
non-union inde()endcnt apprenticeship programs that also do a good job. I think that 
this IS the m^Jor problem that apprenticeship faces in this country for the foreseea- 
ble future Solving the problem will take money and a very perceptive public rela- 
tions program. 

The philosophy that we have undertaken with regard to apprenticeship in Virgin- 
ia is one of service Vocational Education in Virginia is a contracting agency with 
the employer (sponsor) to provide the Related Studies that he, or she, the employer, 
deem necessary for satisfactory journeymen level performance A great deal of time 
has been spent working with Vocational Educators explaining apprenticeship as it 
works in Virginia More local directors and principals of area Vocational Centers 
are becoming knowledgeable about the program they (the students) are currently in 
as one involving the first two years of a six year program. 

Now to the final part of your letter. You asked for some thoughts about the 
future of apprenticeship Unless, or until, we, in apprenticeship, can make a positive 
image change, I don't think that apprenticeship has much more of a future than it 
has a present It will just exist. I would hope that your committee would see fit to 
try and do something along these lines I can, however, see a great deal of potential 
for apprenticeship in the future with a change in image. 

I have mixed emotions about the role of the Department of Labor I think that the 
Department of Labor has deliberately low rated apprenticeship so that it will not 
grow However, I believe that if we are going to have an image change that this 
would probably be the most satisfactory place for it to come from since the states of 
localities are saddled with the expenses and efforts of operating the programs. Per- 
haps the Federal Committee could work toward the development of (1) an exam- 
plary public image, and (2) the minimizing of turfism Perhaps a good place to start 
would be in emphasizing apprenticeship in the JTPA Programs nationwide. 

I would hope that this response to your letter is adequate and relevant to the 
questions you raised to me in your request If you have any questions, feel free to 
respond either with a phone call or by letter My phone number is (804) 225-2090, 
Cordially yours, 

H. P Allyn, 
State Supervisor, 
Apprenticeship Related Studies. 

Enclosure 



U S Department of Labor Memorandum 

Employment and Training Administration, 

Washington. D,C, August 6, 1982. 
To Members of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship and Others Inte'-ested in 

Apprenticeship 
From Bob Glover, Chairperson 

The Department of l^bor s neglect of apprenticeship and the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship has reached such a high level that I feel it ludicrous to continue 
to serve as chairperson of the Committee Attached you will find a copy of my letter 
of resignation to Secretary Donovan 

It IS with sadness that I am taking this action, not only because I see so much 
unrealized potential in the FCA but also because I have treasured working with so 
many dedicated individuals on the Committee and in the apprenticeship communi- 
ty I shall greatly miss you. 

Having served as chairperson of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship for the 
past four years. 1 am convinced that it is essential to have a stronger national focus 
for apprenticeship representing the interests of apprentices, workers and employers 
and the public across all apprenticeable trades. Stronger national leadership is in 
the interest of apprenticeship both at the state and local level as well as the federal 
level Further such a national coalition cannot be as dependent on the Department 
of Labor as the FCA now is Is it feasible to have a Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship independently organized and privately financed and staffed*^ If so, how*^ Can 
such a national apprenticeship coalition be built and maintained without total 
Lcibor Department sponsorship*^ These questions merit serious consideration from 
the apprenticeship community 

I plan to continue writing and researching apprenticeship issues (I think appren- 
ticeship is in my blood') I hope many of our paths will cross again in the future 
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U.S. Department of Labor, 

KMPM)YMt:NT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION, 

Washtnfiton. DC. August 6\ 1983. 

Hon Raymond J Donovan, 

Secretary of Labor, U.S. Department of Ixibor, 

Wdshtnjiton, DC 

Dear Secretary Donovan 1 am wntmg you to resign from my position as Chair- 
person of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship I am taking this action to pro- 
test the abysmal record of your administration regarding apprenticeship training 

Due to disinterest, inactivity and neglect on the part of your administration, the 
Federal Committee on apprenticeship has become no more than a facade and I can 
no longer tolerate the frustration of serving as chairperson For more than six 
months from September 1981 to April 1982, almost half of the memberships on the 
committee remained vacant awaiting your appointment of new members. More than 
a year ago, the budget for the committee was eliminated and the committee has re- 
mained in financial limbo ever since Finally, on July 1, 1982 the charter for the 
committee lapsed— not because of any conscious decision within the Department but 
because the charter renewal papers have taken an extraordinarily lengthy time 
moving through the chain of command within the Employment and Training Ad- 
ministration. 

Twenty-two of twenty five members of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
are representatives of tne private sector and by charter the Committee reports to 
the Secretary of Labor It is ironic that at the same time that the Department of 
Uibor has bi^en promoting greater public-private cooperation and urging local CETA 
prime sponsors to work with Private Industry Councils, the Office of the Secretary 
of Labor h«is been incapable of working effectively with its own private sector advi- 
sory group 

Most regrettably, such ineffectiveness in working with the Committee is missed 
potential The members of the Federal Committee offer to your office a huge wealth 
of knowledge and experience in training and an enthusiastic resource interested in 
working with you Your early policy statements emphasizing your concern for pro- 
moting training rather than income maintenance programs encouraged several com- 
mittee members, but unfortunately, m the apprenticeship area, your actions have 
failed to match your rhetoric. 

Curiously, relative to other training activities of the Department, it would take 
little time or funding to give a m£Mor boost to appenticeship Such a move could 
have a large effect because any public dollars would be multiplied and extended 
manyfold by private efforts and funds American apprenticeship is primarily a vol- 
untary privately sponsored and privately financed institution and will remain so 
But precisely because it receives so few public dollars, it also receives little attention 
from Labor Department officials. 

The bald truth is that after more than a year and a half into this administration^ 
the Department of Labor has not achieved any positive accomplishments in appren- 
ticeship training Indeed there is only a litany of losses for apprenticeship You have 
all but wiped out almost every funded activity in the Department affecting apprm- 
ticeship including Apprenticeship Information Centers and Targeted Outreacn Pro- 
grams These cuts of pri^fTaiQs aimed at women and minorities not only reduce 
avaiKibility of information regarding apprenticeship but also make it likely that 
fewer women and minonty men will be trained through apprenticeship Apprentice- 
ship New Initiatives contracts which promoted new apprenticeships and demon- 
strated that apprenticeship training could be linked with vocational eduction in 
high school were also cut All of these cuts v/ere made across the board without re- 
spect to program performance 

Even the GATB testing service traditionally offered to apprenticeship sponsors by 
«Job Service offices has a questionable future Your attempted revisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act would have undermined apprenticeship in the construction industry and 
repKiced apprentices with helpers for whom there is no training requirement All 
sponsored research on apprenticeship has been closed down except one project 
which Itself has been badly mismanaged by the Department The Diepartment has 
even eliminated the state and national apprenticeship data system so that the only 
information on numbers of apprentices is now collected through an inferior data 
system operated by the EEOC 

Department officials have talked of decentralizing apprenticeship administration 
to the states v^ithout any consideration of implications of such a move nor any co- 
herent pl«in for how that might be accomplished constructively Strengthening ap- 
prenticeship at the state level is a worthy goal but difficult issues remain to be 
worked out and some important national roles will remain For example, some mini- 
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ma! national sUuidardji need to be met In our highly mobile society, transferability 
of skills IS important. An ironworker trained in North Dakota ought to be prepared 
and able to work at the same trade in California. 

The Employment and Training Administration recently has been reorganized de- 
moting the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training to the bottom of the organiza* 
tion chart and inserting two to three additional layers of bureaucracy between the 
Bureau and the Assistant Secretary Large numbers of staff vacancies including po- 
sitions for state and regional directors have remained unfilled BAT staff have been 
decimated by reduction-in-force notices and remaining workers have lived under 
constant threat of furlough or future layoff It is difficult to imagine a worse envi- 
ronment for accomplishing anything constructive. Personnel cuts are likely to lead 
to fewer registered apprentices. 

If apprenticeship is to help meet the nation's need for increased skill training, the 
number of apprenticeship training places must be significantly expanded and the 
orphan status that apprenticeship now endures in the Labor Department must be 
eliminated. 

Perhaps most of all. we must come to realize that training is indeed a joint enter* 
prize deserving and demanding the close cooperation of both the private and public 
sectors. Further, it is a joint venture that strongly influences our nation's defense 
capabilities, productivity, economy and trade position in world markets. 

i urge you to reconsider the apparent low priority you have placed on apprentice- 
ship and the work of the Federal Committ^ on Apprenticeship. I hope you will 
work cooperatively with the next Chairperson of the committ^. 
Sincerely, 

Robert W. Glover. 

Chairperson, 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, 



State of Florida, 
Department of Labor and Employment Security, 

Tallahassee. Fla., October 21 1983, 

Hon. John N. Erlenborn. 

Ranking Minority Member House Committee on Education and Labor, Rayburn 
House Office Building, Washington, D,C, 

Dear Congressman Erlenborn Having been directly involved in Florida as the 
Secretary of the Department of Labor and Employment Security, and as a partici- 
pant in the NAGLO, NAP, and NASTAD meetings. I am convinced that one of the 
mtyor factors contributing to the problems now facing America's industry is the de- 
generation of the National Apprenticeship Program of this Nation 

It IS vitr.l to us, as a people, to ensure that the highly skilled work force of this 
nation does not disappear, that we preserve and expand it In order to accomplish 
this, a serious look must be taken at the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training and the individual State Apprenticeship Bureaus. 

The Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training has reached a low ebb, and it 
IS imperative that the Bureau be reassessed. There is no question in my mind of the 
need for the services of the Bureau to the states and the apprenticeship community 
However, it is impossible for that agency to accomplish the mission given it by the 
Fitzgerald Act, if it is not funded or staffed properly The Bureau is now located in. 
and should remain m. the Department of Labor This is necessary, due to the fact 
that wages, hours, and working conditions are the responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment of Labor Subsequently, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training is respon- 
sible for the welfare of the apprentices, i e wage scales, hours, and working condi- 
tions 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and the Florida Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship have an excellent relationship and we have accomplished much However, 
there are many opportunities for apprenticeship being lost due to lack of personnel, 
funds, and promotional material. These should be considered and serious consider- 
ation should be given to supplemental funding for the states which now have ap- 
prenticeship bureaus. I know there are many concerns and problems facing the ap- 
prenticeship program, but we must take first things and start with rebuilding a 
firm foundation from Washington 

1 am sincerely interested in seeing the National Program become revitalized, 
viable and operating as it should, and believe the hearings should be held this fall 
on the National Apprenticeship Program 
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Anything you can do to help will be appreciated 
Cordially yours. 



WAlXACt E. Ona, Secrttary. 



Statb or FtoaiDA, 
DcpAaTMENT or Laror and EMrLOYMiNT StcuarTY, 

Tallahasstt, Flo,, Stptembtr 22, JS8S. 

Mr. Thomas F. Royals, 

Liaison Officer. Committte on Education and Ubor, House of ReprT$tntativt9, Ray^ 
burn House Office Budding, Washington^ D.C. 
DcAit Mr Royals: In Florida, which has traditionally been one of the leading 
states in apprenticeship, we are feeling the efTecU of the recewion. In relationahip 
to apprenticeship that means a drop in the number of reriatered apprentice* and 
programs. However, we are optimistic and feel that in the future the demand will 
oe greater. 

At present the m^ority of the registered apprentice*, not only in Florida, but na- 
tionwide, are in the construction industry. We are making atteropU, somewhat suc- 
cessfully, to expand the Dropam to nontraditional occupations now. and plan to 
make more of a concerted eiTort in the future. That expansion includes the prison 
system, government, etc. 

J ^^iZlZ^lV'^^^^i^^ the Committee on Education and Ubor should consider 
the problems of the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training; e.g.. funds, 
stafling Consideration should be given by t>ie U.S. Department of Ubor to some 
support funding for the Sute Apprenticeship Council states. A national eifort on 
the part of the federal government to promote, in every state of the union, the con- 
cept of the apprenticeship system should be made. 

I am vitally interested in the structured, formalized apprenticeship sysUm for our 
young people of this state t is the "workingman's college" and deserves assistance 
and recognition Additionally it has proved itself over and over again to be an excel- 
lent means by which minorities and females may reach their potential, become a 
supporter of both family and government. Thus I. as Secretary, am personally com- 
mitted. as is the Etepartment of Ubor and Employment Security, to the promotion 
and development of the Apprenticeship Program in Florida. 

Please feel free to call me for any assistance I may give. 
Cordially yours, 

Wallace E. Oaa, Secretary. 

State or Florida. 
Department or Education, 
Tallahassee, October J J, 1983. 

Mr, Thomas F. Royals. 

Liaison Officer, Committee on Education and Ubor, House of Representatives, Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr Royals First, let me thank you for the opportunity to provide input to 
the Congressional hearings on the American Apprenticeship System from the Voca- 
tional Education perspective The hearing are timely and I am confident that they 
will have a positive effect on our skilled Tabor force at a time that our whole induih 
trial thrust appears to be in a period of transition. 

My comments are intended to be represenUtive of our national apprenticeship 
system, although I have drawn upon experience ! have encountered in my duties as 
the Florida Director of Vocational Education I realize that the committee hearings 
on this important matter will be severely limited in available time and I have 
stncted my comments to those areas in which I consider priority items. 

The national apprenticeship effort over the years is being de-emphasized, as evi- 
denced by the reduction in funding for the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
It IS suggested that the National Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training be consid^ 
ered for 

U) Elevation to a higher level of government organization. 
(2) Removal from direction of the Department of Labor. 

(^5) Appropriate staffing and funding commensurate with its relative national con- 
tribution to a skilled labor force 

Partial federal funding should be considered for specific support of apprenticeship 
activities by state apprenticeship bureaus and councils, and for state educationad 
pre-apprenticeship and apprenticeship related instruction. 
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In vu»w of t!w voluntary miture of apprenticeship and it« financial burden being 
borne primarily by industry. U%x incentives would appear to be one method of im- 
proving and increasing industrial participation in apprentices <ip 

Research has shown a general lack of knowledge of how apprenticeship training 
occurs tWells, 11)82) A multi-prong public enlightenment campaign should be con- 
siderixi from the highest levels of government, a campaign spearheaded by the De- 
partment of Education and l^bor This publicity effort might be associated with a 
national apprenticeship week and carried forward thoughout the years. 

The preparation of our young citizens for career choices has been limited to col- 
lege orientation or other educational disciplines supplemented with vocational 
courses An effort should be made during the early school years to improve the 
image of the vocational student and the apprentice These routes of training should 
be viable career alternatives. Perhaps we could look to lessons learned in other 
Countries. 

This committee might consider further hearings as early as practical. It is sug* 
g€*sted that the new hearings be expanded both in time and in scope, permitting 
working groups, made up of a cross-secton of the national apprenticeship communi- 
ty, to explore apprenticeship in depth This committee could provide direction for 
our national effort. 

Our interest in apprenticeship in Florida is sincere and I am optimistic that my 
comments will contribute to the undertakings of this committee hearing Please call 
or write if I or my staff can be of further assistance. 
Sincerely. 

Jo£ D Mills. 
PrvsidenL Amencan Vocattonai Assoctatwn. 



State or Florida. 
Dkuartment of Larok and Employment Security. 

Taliahassee, f/o.. September i 19SJ 

Mr Thomas F Royaijs, 

LuiLson Officer Commtttee on Education and Labor, House of Representatti'es, Ray 
burn House Office Butldtnf^, Washtnf^ton, DC 

Dkar Mr Royai^> Responding to your request for comments in your letter dated 
August 18. I08;{. I will try to be brief 

The status of the apprenticeship program both in Florida and nationwide leaves 
something to be desired in that we are and have been focusing the mjyority of our 
attention on the construction trades Need 1 say that we. meaning the apprentice- 
ship community, are saturated with construction programs This, in itself, is as it 
should be, however, apprenticeship should not be only primarily associated with 
construction 

The building trades programs have served us well and \se should be very proud of 
that fact They have supplied this nation with highly skilled craftsmen, and even 
though at present new and different channels of thought regarding the operation of 
a given program are being tried. Tm sure that the true, pure and tried methods of 
apprenticeship will survive In fact, they must if this nation is to surviv* After all. 
a skilled labor force is the very first line of defense of any nation 

As lo the future of apprenticeship, as I said before^ new and different concepts 
and methods are coming We. as a people, should not blindly close our minds, but 
rather explore the merits of such There are many apprenticeable occupations, 
many employers when once the value of the apprenticeship system is brought to 
light and understood, would be willivig to develop and have registered apprentice- 
ship program.s 

Apprenticeship is a continuation of the learning process, a means of developing 
skilled labor It is % percent on-the-job training and four percent related instruc- 
tion Its credibility is unquestioned, but sadly enough its importance to this nation 
IS not realized. I repeat, is not realized, promoted, nor given the recognition it so 
justly deserves by our nation s leaders 

The Committee on Education and Labor should indeed focus their attention on 
the role of business, industry, labor unions and lastly educational support for relat- 
ed instruction in the national program The federal bureau of apprenticeship should 
be revamped, support of the S AC states in the form of funds for the state bureaus 
of apprenticeship should be considered This nation, in order to regain our strength 
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and place in the world m the Number One induitri*! nation mutt •ddteet, wpjiort. 
and promote the Apprenticethip system. 

Sincerely. RicnAa& Y. McCAUurr. 

Chitf, Florida Burrau of Apffnntkt$hi^ 



State or FuoftiDA, 

DtTAlTMlKT or LaBO» AND EMrU>TMtKT S*CU»IT¥, 

Orlafido, Flo., (ktober 25, J$8S. 

Mr. Thomas F. Royau, , ^ ^ . . _ » 

Liaiton Offictr, Committft on EducQtiom and Labor, Houte of i(€pfw$tntativt$, Kay 
bum HouM Offkt Buildiiig, Wa$hington, D C 

DcAR Mb. Rotau: I am an apprentkcehip repreeenUtive for the State of Florida, 
located in Orlando. Informatioii tewidi that you at* the peraon to communicate 
with conceminf apptenticeahip activitiea that the Committee on Education and 
Labor will be conaiderinf in November. 

A situation e«iaU of which the committee should be aware. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship is in the Dspartment of Labor on a national level 
and in most sUtes. Education, on the other hand, ia in another department, usually 
Ihe Education Deoartment. ^ ^ , j 

Herein lies a problem as I see it. Educati/>n is always ulked about and tlonfied 
by government officials and the news media to the point that education most always 
ends up receivinf necessary monies to carry on their functions. 

Apprenticeship on the other hand is directly aMciated with labor and does not 
get the credit it most assuredly deserves as an educational function. 

More people have been train«i through the apprenticeship system than all other 
processes combined since iU inception before Christ. It has proven by th4» lest of 
lime to be one of the best ways (probably the best) to train a petaon to do a iob, yet 
it gets very little support from Government (financially) to carry on its functiona. 

\ think the committee should study and Uke a good look at the benefiU that ap- 
prenticeship provides this nation and properly consider funding it sumcHrtitly to get 
the job done. v * % w 

I under^Und that amendmenU to the National Apprenticeship Act tiave been sub- 
mitted. Please call this to the attention of the Committee on Education and Labor 
and ask th«m to seriously consider the amendmenU for the life of a great training 
system. 

Sincerely, ^ ^ Livenooo2>, 

Apprenticeship District Program Manager 



Fuauc Saavics Co. or New Mkxico» 
Albuqutniue, N. Mex,, October 2S, 19S3. 

Mr. Thomas F. Royals, . ^ ^ 

Liaison Officer, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Ray 
burn tious^ Office Building, Washington, DC 

Dear Ma. Royalk Public Service Company of New Mexico has long been a sup- 
porter of the apprenticeship system. We registered our first program with the New 
Mexico Apprenticeship Council in September of 1952. in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. U S. Department of Labor, Today» we have 
16 different crafts registered. » 

The aprenticeship training program is administered by a joint union-mangemeni 
committee and by a management peraon in the training department. The General 
Apprenticeship Committee (GAC) appoints subcommittees in various locations of the 
Company to monitor the program in their area and to make recommendations to 



For the last sevei^ yeais. the apprenticeship program has constituted approxi- 
mately ten percent of the total employment at PNM. with roughly 250 apprentices 
in the program at this time as in 1982. We register from 50 to 60 apprentices yearly 
and graduate approximately 50. . ,^ ^ j 

We believe that apprenticeship training has proven itself over the years and con- 
tinues to be the best form of training to provide a qualified and productive work 
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Aft thi» country urm in on the productivity Miuc and the education and trftinint 
factor* arr cloarly icrutiniMid. I predict that the apprenticcthip approach will 
emerfe a» the winner. 
Sincerely, 

J. D. Gwm, 
CHainnan and ^riident. 



StaTB or WAftMINGTON, 
DCFAIITMtNT or LaMI AND iNDUmiV, 

Otympia. ITatA., Sep9€mh€r22, mj. 

Mr. Thomas F. Royau. 

Liai$OH Offktr, Committee on tducntMn and Labor, Hotm of fUpnrnnUUvn, Bay- 
tmm Hou$e Offict Building, Wa$HiHgUm, IXC 

DcAR Mk. Rotau: I am pleased to be informed that the Houae Committee on Edu- 
cation and Lfthor will be reviewinf meant for itrenftheninf the National Appren- 
ticethip Prorrftn. The waehinftoti Sute Apprenticcahip Profram wae recently re- 
viewed And evfttuAted by both houftee of our tUte leffwlature. The reeulu of that 
evAluation underscore the fact that here, in Wftfthincton, Sute, apprenticcahip 
trftinin^ it not only viewed as a vital and coit eflective method of employment train* 
ing but Alio a legitimate public policy concern at the eUte level. It thould be no leai 
of An interttt to the federal (ovemment 

In your Au^uat 29, 1%3 letter, you correctly identified that a nicceMful national 
and sUte Apprenticeship profram must have stronf linksces to business and indue* 
try. employee snd employer easocistions^ and to the educational systems. Since the 
apprenticeship method of training is formulated to meet both the present and 
future skill needs of employers and employees, its strenyhteninc would be a positive 
step toward ensuring that skilled workers are available to meet industry's future 
needs 

FrankW, the recent sUte of apprenticeship has been stagnanl. There are several 
reasons for this. First, and foremost, there has been a lack of government involve* 
ment in ecoiu}mic development planning. Employment and training policies and 
programs sre a criticAl component of economic development. Service prtmms» such 
as Apprenticeship And training, which are directed at the on*going and future needs 
of the privAte Mctor Are often placed on the Hscai and programatic back*bumer. Ob- 
viously, government must respond to immediate critical needs of citiaens. The basic 
servicee and benefits which preserve a quality of life, such as medical, retirement 
and income msintenance programs, must continue to be funded. However* govern* 
ment policies and programs which ackiress the future employment and training 
needs of business, industry and employee* are only now receiving attention. 

Secondly, the nations I and many state apprenticeship programs have found them- 
selves reduced to plsying a bureaucrAtic numbers gsnne rather than providing serv* 
ice In the politics of the budgeUry procces. numbers of programs and apprentices 
count for more than quality of service and involverikent and trsining in planning 
and ensuring sound econo;nic development. 

Lastly, apprenticeship and training has failed to include all the necessary con* 
stituencies to achieve program growth and adaptability to a changing national and 
international economic environnient All too often, the national and various state 
programs fail to establish progrsm linkAges to All Affected constituent groups. 

The Washington State Apprenticeship and Training Program has initiated a seri- 
ous effort to participate in state economic and human resource planning. The 
Aprenticeship and Training Program has re<lefined 'its business* on an intergovern- 
mental and interagency level. Since modem Apprenticeship trsining inherently in* 
volves a partneirship between industrv. labor and government, the Washington State 
Apprenticeship Program has adopted a facilitating roie to better coordinate the de- 
livery of available technical assistance to program sponsors. To accomplish this ob* 
jective. our apprenticeship program has established linkages between itself and rele- 
vant state and local economic development, employment training and educational 
agencies at the polios- making and service delivery levels. 

The Washington State Apprenticeship Program has adopted a long-range plan to 
expand apprenticeship to new industries an4 occupations. Our state program has 
given a high priority to reviewing an<^ enhancing the quality of registered programs. 

In order to achieve these goals, our state program found it necessary to reorganize 
its staffing patterns. New supervisory positions were created to ensure uniform, con- 
sistent and timely application of apprenticeship poli(^ throughout the state. A new 
staff position was created and charged with maintaining close interagency, intergov* 
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ernmental and coiirttitufiit Kroup relations in the development of new apprentice- 
ship programs. 

The membership of the Washington State Apprenticeship and Training Council 
also reflects our state's redirection of apprenticeship The Washington State Ap- 
prenticeship Act has been amended to add a public member. apjX)inted by the Gov. 
ernor and confirmed by the Senate, in addition to the existing employee and em- 
ployer representatives 

At the present time, the majority of registered apprentices are indentured into 
programs in the construction industry Any discussion concerning the future of ap- 
prenticeship must anticipate that this will also be the case in the near and interme- 
diate future. Apprenticeship programs in the building and construction trades have 
been and will continue to be vital to the health of the national economy. Construe* 
tion industry programs are affected by technological change, as are other sectors of 
the economy. The successful application of new materials, tools and construction 
techniques depends upon the existence of a quality work force. The national and 
individual state apprenticeship programs should continue their awareness as to the 
service needs of these programs particularly in terms of quality applicants, related 
instruction requirements and new work processes. 

There will be. however, new opportunities for apprenticeship training in newly 
emerging industries and occupations. In service industries, such as health care, and 
in the development of technologically advanced products, there is a potential for 
program growth. This will require that the national and individual state apprentice- 
ship programs undertake a serious effort to understand the special training require- 
ments of each potential program sponsor and deliver whatever array of services are 
available to meet thoee indentified needs. 

Of course, no review of apprenticeship would be complete without discussions of 
federal and sUile roles. A distinction should be made between overall national ap- 
prenticeship needs and the special role of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train* 
ing iBAT> U.S. Department of Labor, in states without a state apprenticeship coun* 
cil 

In my opinion, the entire national apprenticeship system would benefit from na- 
tionally sponsored research in program development. This would include identifying 
emerging apprenticesabtc occupations, development of related instructional materi* 
als and leaching guides for apprenticeship instructors. Furthermore, the BAT could 
be of great service in disseminating case study information on successful program 
development efforts throughout the nation. 

The BAT should consider redeployment of personnel to those states without State 
Approving Councils. It is imperative that these states receive the level technical as- 
sistance necessary to preserve and expand apprenticeship training opportunities In 
states with State Approving Councils and adequate staffing, the federal government 
should maintain a level of effort necessary to disseminate national apprenticeship 
research, provide liaison services to state agency directors and monitor state efforts 
to assure compliance with affirmative action in apprenticeship Activities pursued 
in addition to those just mentioned are largely duplicative of state-level resources 
and efforts. 



Mr Tho.mas F Roy a us. 

Ltatstm Officer. Committee on Kditcotwn and Ixihtyr. Royhttrn Hrttxe Office Building. 
Washtn/aton. D.C. 

Dkar Mr. Royaij;. I am responding to your letter of August I8th. 19«:? relative to 
my opinion of the status of apprenticeship and its future. 

As you no doubt know, the recession has upset the continuity of apprenticeship in 
many of our induj;trial plants, thus reducing the need for large volume of training 
In |1).*>T. I recommended to the President. Michael Svirdoff. Connecticut State t.nbor 
Council, for the need of nn expanded incren.'se in training for machine tool appren- 
tices, as Connecticut faci-d it drastic uhorlage nf .^killed manpower I stated that 
unless wc continue to train at least l.">00 to 2000 machine tool apprentices each 
vcar. mnn\ of the Connecticut InduKlrie."; would lose out to other area.* of the coun 



Sincerely. 



G David Hutcmins. 

Axsuxtont Director, 
Apprenticeship Section ESAC Division. 



ArrRRNTiCEsHir aso Traini.vc. 
CARrKSTKKs Local Union 210, 
Noru'olk. Conn.. September JJ. 19S,L 
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try uitd ti» foreign prtMluctioii. II wo major firms m the Hartford area> Underwood 
Typewriter Company to Italy, the Royal Typewriter Company to England. 

'in similar c:ises the Silver Industry, the heavy machine tool firms likewise have 
suffered extensive setbacks because of competition building up in the other areas of 
America and overseas. , . . ^ . r^r a 

\Vt-. m turti. reverted to extensive use of Federal Contracts under M.U. I .A.- 
C* KTA and other manpower programs to absorb the youth of the state in skills 
traitiiiig programs 

My recommendation to Dr. Garth Mangum. author of the Manpower and Develop- 
ment and Training Act who accept nine points, recommended by my office, one of 
which was to enable l-ibor Market areas to project potential manpower needs, espe- 
cially in the skilled areas. 

Surveys conducted throughout Connecticut during 1962-63. projected our con* 
firmed skilled workers needed. In turn. I. as Manpower Director, organized Pre«Ap- 
pretittce2;hips Programs to give potential candidates basic orientation in the several 
skilb iHvolved. All candidates were then referred on to firms interested and entered 
into employment opportunities in many skilled employment areas available at the 
time. 

These programs proved most beneficial in preparing minorities in skill training 
programs leading to full apprenticeship status. 

Carpenters l,.U. 210 presently- has 20*) carpenter apprentices employed through 
thf Western Connecticut area Carpenters Labor-Management Committee We have 
l.s Umale appenticts and 47 Black and Hispanic apprentices in the skilled manpow. 

This JaTC has utiliMjd the Pre' Apprenticeship Orientation Program since 1962 
with a total of ii'Z^r retention and completion of training. 

With the success of this program. I delivered the group of mixed apprentice candi- 
dates, all ethnic applicants, for training and membership The International Union 
adapted Pre..-\pprenticeship recommendations and pursued contracts with the U S 
l-ibor Dept. 

Incidentally, the first fifteen programs registered and approved in Washington. 
D.C. under M.D.T.A. were programs developed and submitted by my office in the 
State .-Xpprenticeship Council. 

I .strongly recommend that programs be organized, after a manpower survey need 
IS conducted thus preparing the youth of the community for entry into a Bona* Fide 
apprtaticeship program. Our -JATC has waived high school entry requirements, and 
acccpt.< all Candidates IT years of age and over into training. ^ t u 

Our most recent clasi established by our own JATC is with the Conn State Tech- 
nical College here m Norwnlk. leading to college level credits, in the field of Archi- 
tecture .studies, leading to a superintendent position with construction firms 

I Would bo pleased to meet with you in person in order to give you detailed cxpla* 
nation of how this -JATC works with each apprentice to prepare them and pursue 
them in all pha.scs of the carpentry trade . 

Should your people be interested, please advise me My telephone number is (20J» 
.s.Ml-i;c)22 ' 

Sincerely. ^ . 

Thomas Yoczik. Consultant. 



Nkw Mkxico Labor A.vn l.s-nu.sTRiAi. CoMMissiOfC. 

Sontn Fr. N Mrx,. October IS. 19SJ. 

Hon .loii.v N Kki.k.nhok.n. 

iUtnkmf: Mtnurtty Mrmhcr, Htmsr Committrr nn EtlttvaUon and tAtbor. Hayoitrn 
}hm.<r Offive fhiihltn^. Washtnj:tnn. D.C. 
Dkak Cc>.N(;KKjy<MA.N Kri.k.nhor.'^ It is my understanding that the oversight hcar- 
ing.s on the Federal Apprenticeship Program are now scheduled to be held on No- 
venibi r I>th and 1 0th 

I have also heard that there is a possibility that .strong opposition to hold the 
oversight hianng.s may develop This possibility, if it is in fact a possibility, greatly 
disturbs mi- I ftrl that apprenticeship is the most effective and cost-efficient 
method of training ever devi.scd. and needs the support of concerned members of 
Congre.ssnien such as yourself to help a.s«ure that it is given more support at the 
national level, It is my hope thsit the oversight hearings will be held as I feel confi. 
dent I hat testimony which will be given during these hearings will be of great as- 
sistancr m reversing the present trend toward placing less importance on this train, 
tng system. 
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I firmly believe if thin trend is allowed to continue, the consumers in this nation, 
aai well as the workers who produce our goods and services, will suffer as a result if 
a more poor quality of goods and services caused by workers who are nearly so well 
trained as they have been had they completed a good apprenticeship program. 

I respectfully request that you use your influence in every way to cause these 
oversight hearings to be held. 
Very truly yours. 

Frank B. SMrrH, 
Labor Commissioner, 



New Mexico 
State Labor and Industrial Commission. 

Santa Fe. N. Mex.. SepUmbtr 15, 1983. 

Mr. Thomas F. Royals. 

Liaison Officer. Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Washington, D.C 
Dear Sir; In response to your recent letter to me regarding hearings on the na- 
tional apprenticeship program by the Committee on Education and Labor, this in- 
formation is very encouraifing to me. It also pleases me to learn that the Committee 
has a strong interest in seeing that the apprenticeship system is strengthen in this 
nation. 

Our Apprenticeship Council Director. Mr. Wendell L. Boswell. has already re- 
sponded to your letter, and I concur in his observations that the apprenticeship 
method of training is the most effective method ever conceived for training in those 
occupations for which it is best suited. I feel that it is very imporUnt that this 
training method be expanded into many occupations which have not traditionally 
used the system. In order to effectively accomplish this. I believe that incentives, 
perhaps initiated by Congress itself, will be needed. 

I nm confident that the hearings will result in many innovative ideas on how to 
best expand the system. I wish to express my appreciation for the interest the Com- 
mittee is taking, and hopefully new enthusiasm can be generated which will cause 
renewed interest in this excellent training system. If our agency can be of any as- 
sistance, please let me know. 
Very truly yours. 

R. C. Brooks. 

• Labor Commissioner, State of New Mexico, 



New Mexico State Apprenticeship Council* 

Albuquerque. N. Mex.. August SO. 1983. 

Mr. Thomas F. Royals. 

Liaison Officer. Committee on Education and Labor. House of Representatives. Ray- 
burn House Office Building. Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Royals: Thank you for your letter of August 18. 1983. informing me of 
the proposed hearings on the national apprenticeship program this autumn. 

I hnvc just read the minutes of the Annual Conference of the National Associa- 
tion of SUiic and Territorial Apprenticeship Directors (NASTAD). a conference 
which I was unable to attend. That association intends to cooperate fully with the 
hcnrtng.^ I nm very pleased to learn of the interest in apprenticeship being demon- 
strated by the Committer. 

I nm not going to write a long dissertation on apprenticeship, as I'm sure that you 
nrr going to receive many position papers on the subject. My main concern is that 
the apprenticeship method of training be much more widely recognized for what it 
\s. the most cost-efficient, viable, effective, and positive training method that exists 
whcr. utilized correctly Obviously, more incentives are needed to cause more em- 
ployers to become interested in the system and to give it a chance in their business- 
es, etc. and thereby it will prove itself. Of course, more promotional material, a 
better ".«;elling job" and more personnel to do the "selling" ore badly needed in my 
opinion and all this lakes money When we take a look at the increasing prolifera- 
tion of foreign mndc goods in our stores, spending more money to train our own 
citizen.^ to become more productive and thereby making our own industries more 
competitive makes a tremendous amount of sense to me I honestly believe if we 
don't do thi«. wc as a nation will suffer the consequences even more than we are 
already. 
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The fact thai m occupations for which apprenticeship is applicable, the apprentice 
earns as he/she learns, and learns by actually performing on the job, causes the 
system to be so effective, and cost less, in my opinion, than any other training 
system that could be used in the same situation 

Again, I appreciate the interest of the Committee, and hopefully some very posi- 
tive results will be achieved as a consequence of the hearings. 
Very truly yours, 

R, C. Brooks, 
Labor Commissioner, 
(By: Wendell L Boswell. 
Manager V,^ Director of Apprenticeship). 



U S. Departmekt or Labor, 
Employment and Training Administration. 

Columbus. Ohio, October 21, 1983 

To Tom Royals 

From Daniel T. McCarthy. State Director. 

Subject input for hearing on apprenticeship per our discussion. 

A certified national apprenticeship training program within American industries 
IS of vital important to this nation as a whole The nation can only be as strong 
militarily and economically as the skilled labor force within it 

Within the past few decades, the emphasis on broad training to include exposure 
to nil aspects of a skilled trade has been somewhat diminished in favor of special- 
ized training geared only towards segments of recognized trades The industrial 
strength of this country was built through the innovation and experimentation of 
skilled workers who were well-versed in all aspects of their particular trade. 
Through lack of interest on the part of industry to perpetuate the thinking and the 
ideas of highly skilled craftsmen, the country has lost through attrition and deaths 
the expertise of these people that only years of experience can develop We must 
recapture those abilities through universally structured apprenticeship training pro- 
grams if we expect any degree of mobilization from our industries in the event of a 
national emergency. 

The registration of a skilled trades program is the only present means of identify- 
ing the availability of not only companies with the ability to train full-fledged me- 
chanics but. also, where the sources of skilled workers can be found This informa- 
tion ts accumulated by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and available to 
nil agencies with a need for that statistical data. 

The Bureau, through their staff and the staff of the State Apprenticeship Coun- 
cils, has developed in-plant and area apprenticeship committees, some which have 
joint (lnbor> representation, to assure adherence to minimum criteria for the skilled 
trades programs which number over 700 This includes all skilled occupational clas- 
sifications including construction, manufacturing, service, graphic arts, etc It is this 
government structure (BAT) that identifies not only companies that are capable of 
trnining skilled workers but, also, those that are presently active in formal regis- 
tered programs. 

The Office of Research and Development has sponsored grants for technical re- 
ports on not only the need for formal apprenticeship programs in this country but, 
also, reports on apprenticeship in foreign countries, i e.. Research and Development 
Grant No. 20-36-79-0 1 on Apprenticeship in Foreign Countries A few suggestions 
from this report (Page 66) included: 

M) Through Federal-State action, coordinate apprenticeship and vocational educa- 
tion. This would involve the acceptance of approved vocational education as a sub- 
stitute for a portion of or a coordinate part of apprenticeship It, also, would include 
standardi7-ed proficiency examinations in occupational skills without regard to the 
type of training 

(2> The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training in the Department of Labor 
should be strengthened in staff and functions with the ultimate objective of declar- 
ing that the supervision of vocational training of any kind is a federal function 
while the states retain control over education. 

In most of the reports developed through research grants of this type, suggestions 
of monetary assistance to employers who train through certified apprenticeship pro- 
grams arc recopimcnded. 

If monetary considerations cannot be implemented, it would then seem reasonable 
that policies or legislation regarding certified apprenticeship programs be adopted 
that would apply to all government contractors This would assure the country of 
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industrial efforts to perpetuate skilled workers in all the vital skilled trade occupa- 
tions through registered apprenticeship programs. 

The need for responsible action is evidenced even more today when, during peri- 
ods of high unemployment and bitter competition, industry is still searching for 
skilled help and is unable to find it. Policies, legislation, rules, or economic methods 
of motivating industry to train skilled workers through apprenticeship appear to be 
in order Only in this manner can we be assured that skilled training will be accom- 
plished by using our entire potential of trainers rather than through the efforts of a 
few volunteers who presently shoulder the entire burden. 

Best regards. 



Department or Labor, 
State of North Carouna, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 
September h 1983, 

Mr. Thomas F. Royals, 

Liaison Officer. Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr Royals. It is the position of the North Carolina Department of Labor 
that we should have a formal written agreement with the Service Delivery Areas 
iSDA's) in North Carolina Following are the three reasons for our position: 

(U The Governor's Executive Order on Job Training Policy states: The Depart- 
ment of Labor is responsible for encuraging the development of certified apprentice- 
ship programs in the State It shall make best efforts to assure the following: 

(a) That business and industries with apprenticeable trades are aware of the 
benefits of apprenticeship programs; and 

ib) That apprenticeship programs are coordinated with available training re- 
sources to make them as effective as possible in meeting business and industry 
needs. 

This requires, in our opinion, a formal written agreement to coordinate disburse- 
ment of the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) funds. 

(2) The N C Department of Labor has been designated by the Secretary of Labor, 
U S Department of Labor, according to Federal Regulation CFR 29 29, as the regis- 
tration agency for federal purposes. It is our belief, in the N,C. Department of 
Labor, that disbursement of JTPA funds is for federal purposes; therefore, if train- 
ing IS to be funded in apprenticeable occupations, it shoula be done in cooperation 
with the Apprenticeship agency with bonafide, registered apprenticeship programs, 
as a sign of good faith, similar to Davis-Bacon requirements on contractual work on 
construction job sites, etc 

(3) The North Carolina Department of Labor acts as the registration approval 
agency for veterans to receive benefits while thay are being trained in an appren- 
ticeable occupation Because veterans are a targeted group to receive assistance 
under JTPA, it is our belief again that we should have a formal written agreement 
estabirhing coordination of these activities with JTPA representative agencies. 

Enclosed are copies of the Governor's Executive Order on Job Training Policy, 
and the letter and proposed agreement sent to SDA directors I hope this will be of 
some benefit to you in what North Carolina is trying to establish for better utiliza- 
tion and disbursement of the JTPA funds in our State. 

We currently plan to hold a public hearing October 10, 1983, from 9:00 to 12:00. 
on administrative rules governing apprenticeship programs and their operation in 
the State 1 will send you a notice of the hearing and hope that you can attend. 

Thank you for your assistance. 
Sincerely yours, 

Kenneth C Pittman, 
Deputy Commissioner for Education and Training. 

Enclosure. 

DEPARTMEhfT op LaBOR, 

State of North Carouna, 

Raleigh, North Carolina, 
August 2S, 1983. 

Dear . The North Carolina Department of Labor (NCDL) is looking forward 

to working with you in facilitating the coordination between your service delivery 
area (SDA) and the Department of Labor that is required under the Job« Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) We believe this coordination can be mutually beneficial 
and, more imprtantly. beneficial to the people receiving services in your SDA under 
JTPA Since proper coordination between our organizations may best take place if 
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the ground rulen are laid out in a written agreement, we have taken the liberty of 
preparing sample language for such an agreement for your consideration. We also 
would look forward to meeting with you to discuss such an agreement and ways in 
which it may best be revised to meet the needs of your SDA. 

We appreciate the positive manner in which all of the SDA's have approached the 
coordination issue and look forward to meeting with you in the near future. 
Sincerely yours. 

Ken PlTTMAN, 

Deputy Commissioner for Education 
and Training. 
John Crumpton, 
Director of Apprenticeship. 



The Austin Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 31, 1983. 

Mr. Thomas F. Royals, 

Liaison Officer, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Washington, D.C 
Dear Tom One of the Austin offices has just responded to our internal survey on 
the National Apprenticeship Program 

Although arriving a bit latP, I thought you would welcome the comments of Mr. 
James O Peterson, construction manager of our Central District (Kansas City, MO). 

His observations are specific, pragmatic and pertinent I am transmitting them to 
you essentially as received. 
Sincerely, 

Marvin M. Epstein, 
Director, Marketing Services 

Enclosure 

National Apprenticeship Program 

My observations of the National Apprenticeship Program as now conducted are as 
follows: 

(It It is very important to continue apprenticeship training, but improvements are 
needed to make the program more independent from the union segment Classes 
need to be taught ji)y professional teachers, with working tradesmen as assistants. A 
lot of what IS taught amounts to union indoctrination, and in some cases those that 
get through the program do so because of the politics of union locals. 

(2) A meaningful, structured, training program should be presented each night 
Each meeting should be well planned, and the subject presented well This would 
help prevent wasting the apprentices' time 

(■i) More of the training should be done under the direction of management, not 
by just the unions. 

U) General subjects for all trades should be required— math, layout, safety, blue- 
print reading, etc.— before breaking into specific trades. 

(.")) The non-union segment should be included in the National Apprenticeship 
Program 

U)) Training for supervisory positions should be offered as well, such as courses on 
"Being a Foreman,** etc 

l7) Progress in the program should be based on what is learned, rather than on 
the time spent. 

The recommendations outlined in the Business Roundtable's "Government Limi- 
tations on Training Innovations" should be looked at closely for possible implemen- 
tation. 

Apprenticeship programs are important to the construction industry They should 
be continued, but a revamping is important to get more for the money spent. 
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Georgia Department of Labor, 
Employment Security Agency, 

Atlanta, September 12, 1983 

Mr. Thomas F Royals, 

Liaison Officer, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Ray- 
burn House Office Budding, Washington, B.C. 
Dkar Mr Royals I was pleased to learn that your Committee is to conduct hear- 
mgs on the National Apprenticeship Program The apprenticeship system of skill 
development can still be one of the most viable means of providing the skilled work 
force needed by a changing economy and to make young, inexperienced workers em- 
ployable. 

It has been difficult in the past, and even more difficult now, for young people 
entenng the work force to learn about apprenticeship training opportunities and to 
get into the program 

In 1979, m recognition of this need for more information, tht US. Department of 
Labor provided the funding for the operation of an Apprenticeship Information 
Center in Atlanta, Georgia to serve 15 metropolitan counties The Center was oper- 
ated by this department but after a period of two years the funds were no longer 
available and it was necessary to close the Center. 

The Georgia Department of Labor employment offices located throughout the 
State have a limited amount of information on apprenticeship and they work with 
local apprenticeship committees but that is the extent of this Department's in volve- 
ment at this time 

It is realized that as many of our smoke-stack industries close and as we move 
away from an industrial economy to a so-called information economy, there may be 
relatively fewer traditional apprenticeable occupations. This, however, does not 
have to be the case The apprenticeship concept could be extended into service in> 
dustries as well as some of the newer fields dealing with data. 

It IS hoped that your hearings will result in a broadening of the apprenticeship 
concept, that is availability will be better known and that it will strengthen the re- 
lationship of the participating agencies and organizations both in the public and pri- 
vate sectors. 

Sincerely. 

Sam Caldwell, 
Commissioner of Labor. 



North Dakota Department of Labor, 
Bismarck, N, Dak., September 14, 198S, 

Mr Thomas F Royals, 

Liaison Officer. Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representations, Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Washington, DC 

Dear Mr. Royals Thank you for permitting me to comment on the National Ap- 
prenticeship Program. 

North Dakota does not have a state apprenticeship program The Dept of Labor 
operates the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) program in our state 
The one representative is stationed in the Federal Building in Fargo Prior to a year 
ago. the office was staffed by the director, one field representative and a secretary 

1 feel vt»ry strongly that the office should have at least two full time positions To 
travel from Fargo to some of the towns in the western part of the state, some 380 
miles, requires two full days to complete a round trip 

We are experiencing a rapid growth of the power generating and gasification in- 
dustry and the need for apprentices is increasing Many new jobs are emerging from 
these industries and we want our workers to be able to fill these jobs rather than 
importing labor 

Rt'cerit nationwide reports are very critical of our secondary education system and 
the millions of students that came through the system ill-prepared to enter the 
labor force, while the apprenticeship program in this country has set standards that 
must be met before the trainee is recognized to be a journeyman These standards 
are rerogni7ed nationwide and the worker can carry his skills across state lines 

This department has always supported the apprenticeship program because of its 
lonK history of success in our state We fully upport a continuous and strong ap- 
prenticeship program in this country, for the benefit of both our employers and 
workers 

The representative m North Dakota has maintained a close working relationship 
vvith thi> tit'partment. Job Service. V^ocational Education and all other manpower 
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agencieti lie hvm kept uh udvised of the programs in progress and the outlook for 
the future 

We strongly recommend the continuation of the BAT in North Dakota and would 
like to see at least one additional staff person assigned to our state. 

Another recommendation is that DOL, with BAT» develop an educational program 
directed to the American public as to the benefits of the apprenticeship program In 
1978 over 60 percent of the apprentices were employed in the construction industry 
We feel that there are additional thousands of opportunities available in other in- 
dustries. 

Sincerely, 

Orviixc W. Hagen» Commissioner. 



State of West Virginia, 
The Department of Labor, 
Charleston, September 19, 198S. 

Mr Thomas F. Royals, 

Liaison Officer, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Washington, DC 
Dear Mr Royals: In reference to your correspondence of August 29, 1983, in 
which you requested my comments on the most important issue of apprenticeship 
and training. 

After careful consideration and investigation into the status of the apprenticeship 
program and its operation today, I must say that the West Virginia programs are 
operating far better than the surrounding states which have the state apprentice- 
ship councils. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship Training, which is firmly entrenched in West Vir- 
ginia, has and continues to do an outstanding job We have an excellent working 
relationship between this department, BAT and the building and trades apprentice- 
ship committees of our state 

West Virginia is the only state in the area, including the five surrounding states 
and the District of Columbia, that is fortunate enough not to have a state council. 
Our group of dedicated BAT individuals have given great support to our apprentice- 
ship programs throughout the state. 

As vou can tell, we feel that a state apprenticeship council would not be a wel- 
comed addition to us When you have a machine in place that is doing an outstand- 
ing job you don't hinder it by taking any vital part out of it. 

As for your question dealing with the future of apprenticeship training, I can only 
say that the past and present training has produced craftsmen of the highest caliber 
m West Virginia and as long as the cooperative climate exists between everyone the 
future is brighter than ever 

The federal government's role in apprenticeship and training programs would be 
greatly missed should the states be responsible for the administration of these pro- 
grams 

Thank you for the opportunity of expressing these views on what I consider to be 
an extremely important issue 

If we may be of further assistance, please do not hesitate to contact this office. 
Sincerely. 

Lawrence Barker, Commissioner. 



State of Hawaii, 
Dkpartment of Labor and Industrial Relations, 

Honolulu. Hawaii. September 15, 198J, 

Mr Thomas F Royals, 

LuiLson Offiter. Committee on Education and Ixibor. House of Representatives. Ray- 
hum House Office Building. Washington. DC 

Dear Mr Royai^ Thank you for our letter of August 29, informing me of the 
planned hearings on the National Apprenticeship Program and for the opportunity . 
to offer a few comments regarding the apprenticeship programs. 

Tm sure that the hearings will bring forth the current status on apprenticeship 
and hopefully provide some positive support. 

We have a state apprenticeship agency, and the administrator, Mr Stanley 
Honda, is a member of the National Association of State and Territorial Apprentice- 
ship Directors tNASTAD) We support any positive help toward a better apprentice- 
ship 
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Nationally, the ap|)ri»ntn:i»«hip program over the last several year* has been stead- 
ily declining m many art»iiM. notu-eably in the total number of registered apprentices 
and registered programs. 

A large portion of this decline is attributed to the downturn of the economy The 
inability of employers to hire, due to economic reasons, obviously hampers the over- 
all apprenticeship community because apprentice programs depend on employment 
and employment opportunities 

There has been national emphasis on other programs to help ease the high rate of 
unemployment, programs such as the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act iCETA) and the new Jobs Training Partnership Act (JTPA). jobs for veterans 
program, and other funding to help specific interest groups. 

Yet, there has been very little help to rescue apprenticeship Apprenticeship 
training has been for centuries the proven and preferred method of training Na- 
tionally, there has been little support The Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
has been inactive for some time, and the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship has 
been trying to survive with their limited budget. 

The apprenticeship program throughout this country needs direction and leader- 
ship, especially during these times The future of apprenticeship in part, requires 
the strong suport from the Federal government 



Thomas F Royaijs, 

Ltasion Officer, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Washington, D.C 
Dear Mr. Royals. Thank you for the invitation to comment on the status of ap- 
prenticeship. 

Apprenticeship is a long established, time tested and proven system of providing 
formalized training programs for the youth of our nation in the skilled trades. Ap- 
prenticeship IS a cost effective training program as apprentices are employed work- 
ers and as such make significant contributions to the tax base along with training 
costs being borne by industry to meet their present and projected needs for a skilled 
work force. 

Employers or employers and labor, where a bargaining agreement exists, sponsor 
and operate apprentice training programs in the local community which provide 
employment opportunities and skilled training for youth The Colorado Apprentice- 
ship Council assists program sponsors in developing formalized apprenticeship pro- 
grams which are then registen&d along with their apprentices with the Council as 
the State s authorized apprenticeship registration agency In Colorado, the State 
Board for Community Colleges and Occupational Education coordinates and/or pro- 
vides the technicai tr <ie related instruction for apprentices 

Our state is one of thirty-three states and territories having state statutes or exec- 
utive order esUblishing the sUte apprenticeship agency with full responsibility for 
the registration and administration of apprenticeship in the state In such cases, the 
federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) role is to serve as an arm of 
the state council and assist accordingly in line with the state rules, regulations, poli- 
cies, and procedures In states without a state apprenticeship agency, the BAT 
serves as the apprentice registration agency. 

One of the BAT responsibilities under the provisions of the Fitzgerald Act which 
established them is to encourage and assist in the establishment of state apprentice- 
ship councils. Additional budget for the BAT for extended emphasis in this area as 
well as budget to increase apprenticeship services would enhance the national and 
state apprenticeship agencies to better fulfill the important role they play in the 
skilled training of our nation's youth. 



Sincerely. 



Joshua C Agsalud. 
Director of Labor and Industrial Relations. 



Department of Labor and Employment, 

OrnCE OF THE Executive Director, 

Denver, Colo,, October S, 198S, 



Sincerely. 



Ruben A. Valdez. 
Executive Director 
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DrPARTMrNT OF Labor and Employment, 
Division or Labor, Apprenticeship Council Section, 

Denver, Colo., September 19, 1983, 

Mr Thomas Royals, ^ , , t rr /- d # * d« 

Liaison Officer, Committee On Education and Ubor, House of Representatives, Hay- 
burn House Office Building, Washington, D C 

Dear Mr. Royals: Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the apprentice- 
ship program scheduled for hearings before the Committee on Education and Lalwr 

Apprenticeship is the time-tesled, cost effective method for training fully skilled 
workers Thousands of large and small companies rely on apprenticeship to produce 
the well-trained journeymen to meet their needs for skilled workers to remain com- 
petitive Apprenticeship develops skills which are marketable for a lifetime and in- 
dustry bears the cosU. Additionally, training is continually updated to accommodate 
constantly changing technology. Apprentices are part of a supervised, systematic, 
formally structured industry supported training program where they learn all the 
aspects of their trade. ...... ^ j ^ 

I believe that the best course of action for our state and nation is to expand ap- 
prenticeship opportunities for our youth. Industry's continued commitment to the 
apprenticeship system insures that training will be comprehensive, timely and efii- 
cient. The highly skilled workers generated by this proven, established training 
system will benefit our nation, the apprentice and their families. 

Employers or employers and labor, where a bargaining agreement exists, sponsor 
and operate apprentice training propams in the local community which provide 
employment opportunities and skilled training for youth. The Colorado Apprentice- 
ship Uuncil assists program sponsors in developing formalized apprenticeship pro- 
grams which are then registered along with their apprentices with the Counci as 
the State's authorized apprenticeship registration agency. In Colorado, the btate 
Board For Community Colleges and Occupational Education coordinates and/or pro- 
vides the technical trade related instruction for apprentices. 

Colorado is one of thirty-three states and territories having state statutes or exec- 
utive order establishing the state apprenticeship agency with full responsibility for 
the re 
Feder 

cies, and procedures. In states without a state apprenticeship agency, the BAi 
serves as the apprentice registration agencv r ^ r?-. u a * u- u 

One of the BAT responsibilities under the provisions of the ritzgerald Act which 
established them is to encourage and assist in the establishment of state apprentice- 
ship councils. Additional budget for BAT for extended emphasis in this area as well 
as budget to increase other apprenticeship activities would enhance the national ap- 
prenticeship program to better fulfill the important role they plav in the skilled 
training of our nation s youth. Federal funds provided to newly established state ap- 
prenticeship agencies, at least for the initial start-up period, would encourage indus- 
try in the present non-council states to assume and accept responsibility for appren- 
ticeship in their state where they are the most knowledgeable of their apprentice- 
ship needs They would also then establish apprenticeship policies, procedures, rules 
and regulations as determined by local needs and applicable to apprenticeship in 
the state where the training takes place . . r -♦u 

If I can provide additional information, please feel free to contact me lurther 

Sincerely, ^ 

^ Keith O Wiley. 

Director of Apprenticeship 




Apprenticeship and Training, 
Carpenters Local Union 210, 
Norwalk. Conn., September 22, 1983, 

Mr Thomas F Royals. . . n » „ ^rr^ d „ 

Liaison Officer. Committee on Education and Labor. Rayburn House Office Building. 

Washington. D.C 

Dear Mr. Royai^ I am responding to your letter of August I8th. 1983 relative to 
my opinion of the status of apprenticeship and its future. .... 

As you no doubt know, the recession has upset the continuity of apprenticeship in 
many of our industrial plants, thus reducing the need for large volume of training 
In 19.57 I recommended to the President. Michael Svirdoff. Connecticut State Ubor 
Council for the need of an expanded increase in training for machine tool appren- 
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tices. 08 r^onnittJcut faced a druHtic shortage of skilled manpower I stated that 
unless we continue to train at least 1500 to 2000 machine tool apprentices each 
year, many of the Connecticut Industries would lose out to other areas of the coun- 
try and to foreign production; (two miyor firms in the Hartford area) Underwood 
Typewriter Company to Italy, the Royal Typewriter Company to England. 

In similar cases the Silver Industry, the heavy machine tool firms likewise have 
suffered extensive setbacks because of competition building up in the other areas of 
America and overseas. 

We, in turn, reverted to extensive use of Federal Contracts under M.D.T.A.— 
CE.TA and other manpower programs to absorb the youth of the state in skills 
training programs. 

My recommendation to Dr Garth Mangum. author of the Manpower and Develop- 
ment and Training Act to accept nine points, recommended by my office, one of 
which was to enable Labor Market areas to project potential manpower needs, espe- 
cially in the skilled areas. 

Surveys conducted throughout Connecticut during 1962-63, projected our con» 
firmed skilled workers needed. In turn. I, as Manpower Director, organized Pre-Ap- 
prenticeships Programs to give potential candidates basic orientation in the several 
skills involved All candidates were then referred on to firms interested and entered 
into employment opportunities in many skilled employment areas available at the 
time. 

These programs proved most beneficial in preparing minorities in skill training 
programs leading to full apprenticeship status. 

Carpenters L.U 210 presently has 209 carpenter apprentices employed through 
the Western Connecticut area Carpenters Labor*Management Committee. We have 
18 female apprentices and 47 Black and Hispanic apprentices in the skilled man- 
power areas. 

This JATC has utilized the Pre-Apprenticeship Orientation Program since 1962 
with a total of 62 percent retention and completion of training. 

With the success of this program, I delivered the group of mixed apprentice candi- 
dates, all ethnic applicants, for training and membership. The International Union 
adapted Pre-Apprenticeship recommendations and pursued contracts with the U,S. 
Labor Dept. 

Incidentally, the first fifteen programs registered and approved in Washington, 
DC under MDT.A were programs developed and submitted by my office in the 
State Apprenticeship Council. 

I strongly recommend that programs be organized, after a manpower survey need 
is conducted thus preparing the youth of the community for entry into a Bona*Fide 
apprenticeship program Our JATC has waived high school entry requirements, and 
accepts all candidates 17 years of age and over into training. 

Our most recent class established by our own JATC is with the Conn. State Tech- 
nical College here in Norwalk. leading to college level credits, in the field of Archi- 
tecture studies, leading to a superintendent position with construction firms. 

I would be pleased to meet with you in person in order to give you detailed expla» 
nation of how this JATC works with each apprentice to prepare them and pursue 
them in all phases of the carpentry trade. 

Should your people be interested, please advise me. My telephone number is (203) 

Sincerely. 

Thomas Yoczik, Consultant 



Texas Education Agency, 
Austin, Tex., August 24> 1983, 

Mr Thomas F Rovai^, 

Liaison Officer. Committee on Education and Ixibor, House of Representatives, Ray- 
burn House Office Buildmg^ Washington, DC 

Dkar Mr Rovai;s Thank you for allowing me the opportunity to comment on the 
status of apprenticeship in Texas today I sincerely hope that what I am about to 
say Will reach, in some manner, the committee 

Apprenticeship programs in Texas are probably doing the same as in most other 
states The ones that are well organized, union or non-union, continue to operate at 
a stead> pace Due to the depletion of our Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
(BAT^ staff in Texas, many programs arc not being serviced at the minimum level 
and many prospective programs never get developed 
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Texas does not have a State Apprenticeship Council (SAC) to do some of the work 
currently being abandoned by the BAT The Texaa apprenticeship system is admin- 
istered through the Texas Education Agency (TEA). The Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing Advisory Committee (ATAC) acts as an advisory group to the Sute Board of 
Education. The ATAC makes recommendations for funding, administrative proce- 
dures, and other concerns pertaining to our apprenticeship system. 

Apprenticeship selections and curriculum development are done by each appren* 
ticeship committee. The TEA will assist, upon request, in developing curriculum and 
training new apprentice instructorv. 

The real development of apprenticeship programs is done by the BAT The certifi- 
cation and registration process is very important to us in Texas because, in accord- 
ance with out state law, no funds will flow to unregistered programs and/or appren- 
tices. 

We would like to know what direction we should take to ensure that our appren- 
ticeship system will continue to meet the ever changing demands of our nations 
work force. In short, should we begin to develop our own State Apprenticeship 
Council for the purpose of development and registration or can we expect the BAt 
to provide the state of Texas with adequate representation. 

My father was a BAT representative for twenty years before his retirement 
almost two years a£o. I understand, as well as anyone in this state, why our BAT 
staff has dwindled down to almost nothing We, in Texas, would rather have our old 
dependable system than try to re-invent the wheel. 

Please accept this letter as a personal response and not necessarily reflective of 
all concerned parties 
Sincerely, 

Dan Lowk, 

Coordinator, Apprentictship and Training Program Support S<rvicts, 

Occupational Education and Technology. 



Dcs MoiNCs Fuauc Schools. 
School/ Wo XK Linkaok Fxojbct, 

De$ Moines, Iowa, October 28, 1983. 

Mr. Thomas F. Royals, 

I.taison Officer, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Washington, B.C. 
Dear Mr. Royals. Enclosed are my comments regarding your upcoming hearings 
on the National Apprenticeship Program. I appreciate the opportunity for input to 
the committee's decision. 
If I can be of service to you and/or the committee, please call on me. 
Very truly yours, 

David L Bilungs, 
Coordinator, School/Work Linkage Program. 

Enclosure 

The Apprenticeship System. 1983 and Beyond— a PoemON PArea 
(By David L Billings. Des Moines Public Schools. Des Moines, Iowa) 

The National Apprenticeship Act was approved on August 16, 1937 The purpose 
of the Act was to "promote the furtherance of Labor Standards safeguard the 
welfare of apprentices encourage contracts of apprenticeship bring together 
employers and labor for the formulation of apprenticeships and cooperate with 
state agencies in formulating standards of apprenticeship. This Act was a very 
simply one. four short paragraphs to be exact, but it set the pattern for future ap- 
prenticeship programs The uniqueness of the Act is that it usied words such as pro- 
mote, encourage, together, cooperate, to spell out its objectives. Such words brought 
together employers and labor in a spirit of cooperation and mutual benefit and not 
by the force of law The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training was established to 
carry out the objectives of this Act. 

Apprenticeship did not come into being with the National Apprenticeship Act but 
rather updated and established standards to fit the modern world Early history 
records apprenticeship as a functional, effective method of training people to he 
skilled artisans. Apprenticeship provided a method of supplying this nation with 
skilled workers during its infancy. Such American patriots as Paul Revere and Ben- 
jamin Franklin were once apprentices. In early days, apprenticeship was a family 
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tradition handiHi «!own fniiii father lo »on over Ihe generation.^. This tradition ha* 
carried down over the yearri lo modern times. 

These remarks deal with the history of apprenticeship and are an attempt to set 
the stage for addressing the future— *The Apprenticeship System— 1983 And 
Ileyond ** 

Apprenticeship car. play as important a part in our nation's futuie as it did in the 
past we will experience over the next few years a critical shortage of skilled work- 
ers that could equal or exceed the shortage that existed in the 1700 s and 1800's, 
Apprenticeship can help to alleviate that shortage because apprenticeship: 

Is a structured training program that can be designed to fit the needs of individ- 
ual employers ond apprentices 

Is flexible enough to be used in the most sophisticated occupation or the most 
simple, provided they meet the four bftsic apprenticeship requirements. 

Is recognized by employers and labor alike as a competent trtining method. 

Permits employers to train people in their methods, procedures, techniques, and 
policies. 

Has fast reaction time for changing requirements 
Can train new workers or retrain experienced workers. 

A recent example of the flexibility and adaptability of apprenticeship is reflected 
in an experimental program sponsored by the Employment Training Administration 
and the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and operates in the educational 
system This program^alled School/Work Linkage Program, places high school sen* 
loiM in skilled occupKTmns as part-time apprentices. Students attend school in the 
morning, receive on the-job training in the afternoon, and become full-time appren- 
tices upon graduation, continuing their training, with the same employer. This ap- 
proach ha< been well received by employers, since it allows them to train their em- 
ployees in their own company's methods, policies, and procedures. 

Another factor that makes this type of approach favorable is the changing age of 
the country's work force This will result in our work force needing to be trained at 
an earlier age The School/Work Linkage Program is flexible and can adapt to high 
school or vocational/technical colleges. The School/Work Linkage Apprenticeship 
Program can work well with Adult Education and/or Area Community Colleges for 
related training purposes It also supplied an effective linkage with vocational/tech- 
nical education and continues the training of young peopl^i^ after graduation. The 
educational community can have an effective involvement in apprenticeship devel- 
opmer tod training. 

!t li «aid that 80% of the jobs in this nation are in small business establishments. 
The wi/.d small in this case means different things to different people. In the Des 
Moines School/ Work Linkage Program, the small business is under 10 employees. 
The vast minority of the skilled occupations developed are service type occupations. 
With this type of atmosphere, the apprentice is exposed to a wide variety of experi- 
ence in his/her particular skill The msyonty of these business establishments are 
non union, nevertheless, the Des Moines School/Work Linkage Program receives 
strong Union support 

Since the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training was establisehd in 1937, it has 
done an effective job in most areas m promoting apprenticeship. In more recent 
years. Us effectiveness and coverage has diminished primarily because of a reduc- 
tion i'\ funds and staff Its national leadership has changed frequently, causing a 
friMiuenl break in the continuity of direction. The Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training should be continued, re-inforced with front line staff, stream lined to place 
more authority and flexibility in the hands of the state directors, a national policy 
established and a strong continuous in-house training program for all levels of staff 
to maintain the high level of standards within the bureau that made apprenticeship 
ilM'U so .successful and effective 

To repeal, our nation is expected to experience a critical shortage of skilled work- 
ers by 1990 That, coupled with new and e^nerging occupations, will require trained 
people There is, even now, a need to re-train workers who have lost their jobs be- 
cause of changing technology and other reasons Defense preparedness is another 
area of training that we. as a nation will require, skills that as yet are not available 
in adequate supply 

Can apprenticeship do it alP Certainly not But it can be the catalyst to draw it 
all together The leader that can bring together and guide in whatever new direc- 
tion we need lo go Education, business, community, labor, state and federal govern^ 
ment. all with one objective, a highly trained, educated, skilled, work force. 
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Utthunu Va.. Octobtr it?. l$iS, 

Mr. Tno*iAs F. RoYAW. ^ ^ , . . 

/.mwon (Wicrr. 0>mmirf€« on Educutiom and Ubor, Houte of ReprttntQUvn, 
hum fiout fi/dlr., irat^ii^rfon, /XC 

ncAN Mil. RovAU: Thi» » in rMpofiM to your letter conc«niin« mjr fwlinff* «Ut- 
«^ to ih^ appr*ntk«hip pro«ram. Firtt of I feel appretiticf^hip m an imfortant 
Iraininic opportunity for thit countnr arnl thoulil ttrengthenrd in th« fu*ure. I 
have been motl ccn<*rn«l about budget cutbftcka and the lack of ctwperatKwi of vo^ 
cational education becauae of limited sUff. . 

For a number of yeari, 1 have worked clotelv with the Bureau of Apprenticcafiip 
and Training to encourage cloaer cooperation between vocational ttn^e enrolled 
at the high ichool JeveJ and the indentured proceaa. Many yeara ago when I worked 
for the North Carolina Departnient of Education, we developed a coopercttve afra«- 
mcnt that would allow studenU enrolled in cooperative education to receive in wme 
caaee houra of credit towanJ apprenticeahip. I feel thia ia atill a worthy objective and 
should be pureued. . > a 

Every effort should be made to involve the apprenticeahip syatem m trade and 
industrial education aince moat related training »• offered aa part of trade and in- 
dustrial education which, of courae. ia part of vocational education. I understand 
that there is a move on the part of the Department of Educatiori to take aporentice- 
ship and even further divide it and aet it apart— thia is not food. It should he inter* 
wovfn into every asp«t where feaaible. 

Kffortjj should be made to make available trade and induatrial education thopa 
nutionwide on an evening and weekend basia to offer related training. Ugwlation, if 
neccwnry, should be proposed to allow thia to happen. In too many sUtea. our shopa 
are not available if they are secondary. Thia limiU the availability of training op- 
portunitii^ * » . - * 

A final point ii» that over the years it aeema aa though education anH apprentice^ 
ship have drifted apart. I would like to eee efforU made to pull this together and 
huve additional ideas as to how this might happen. 

I (ippreciute the opportunity to comment and look forward to hearing from you. 

Uaav W. Johnson. CAE, 

Chief ExecuUvt Offictr. 



Stat^ or Washington* 
DerAarMKNT or Labor and iNDumiBa, 

Olympta, Wash.. September 2J, t$8S. 

Mr Thomas F Royai^j, , i , r» o 

Luusm Offu-er. Committee on Education and Labor, House of neprtsentatu'es, Kay- 
bum House Office Building, Washington. D.C 

D»:ar Mr Rovaijj. I am pleased to be informed that the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and l^bor will be reviewing means for strengthening the National Appren- 
ticeship Program. The Washington State Apprenticeship Program was recently re- 
viewed and evaluated by both houses of our state legislature. The resulU of that 
evaluation underecore the fact that here, in Washington State, apprenticeahip train- 
ing i« not only viewed as a vital and cost effective method of emplovnv&nt training 
but also u legitimate public policy concerrs at the state level It should be no lesa of 
an interest to the federul government. . 

In your August 21). VM\ letter, you correctly identified that a successful national 
and slate apprenticeship program must have strong linkages to business and indus- 
try, employee and employer association, and to the educational systems. Since the 
apprenticeship method of training is formulated to meet both the present and 
future skill needs of employers and employees, ita strengthening would be a positive 
step toward ensuring that skilled workers are available to meet industry s future 

needs . . , 

Frankly, the recent state of apprenticeship has been stagnant. There are several 
ireasoRS for this. First, and foremost, there has been a lack of government involve- 
menl «n economic development planning. Employment and training policies and 
programs are a critical component of economic development Service programs, such 
as apprenticeship and training, which are directed at the on-going and future needs 
of the private sector are often placed on the fiscal and programmatic back-burner 
Obviously, government must respond to immediate critical needs of citizens. The 
basic services and benefits which preserve a quality of life, such as medical, retire- 
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im-nl and iiuonu- luainlfn.mce proKmnis. must continue to be funded. However. 
K'oMTniiU'nl jhJkh-s mul pro>:rams which addrehs the future en)plo>ment and train- 
ifiK lutxis ol buMiu»ss. iiuluslry and employet*s are only now receivinj; attention, 

SecondlN. the national and nuiny stale apprenticeship programs have found them- 
st-l\es reduced to plavinj; a bureaucratic numbers tjanie rather than providing; serv- 
ice In the politics of the budj^etary process, numbers of proj;rams and apprentices 
Count for more than qualit> of service and involvement in employment and traininj; 
in planning and ensuring sound economic development, 

Luslly. apprenlicebhip and training hiis failed to include all the necessary con- 
stituencies to achieve program growth and adaptability to a changing national and 
international economic environment All too often, the national and various state 
progranLs fail to establish program linkages to all affected constituent groups. 

The Washington Slate Apprenticeship ind Training Program has initiated a seri- 
ous effort to participate m sUite economic and human resource planning. The Ap- 
prenliceship and Training Program has reKieHned its business on an intergovern- 
mental and interagency level Since modern apprenticeship training inherently in- 
volving a partnership between industry. labor and government, the Washington State 
Apprenticeship Program has adopted a faciIiUiting role to better coordinate the de- 
liver of available technical assistance to program sponsors To accomplish this objec- 
tive, our apprenticeship program has esUiblished linkages between iUelf and rele- 
vant slate and local economic development, employment training and eductional 
agencies al the policy-making and service delivery levels. 

The Washington State Apprenticeship Program has adopted a long-range plan to 
expand apprenticeship to new industries and occupations Our state program has 
given a high priority to reviewing and enhancing the quality of registered programs. 

In order to achieve these goals, our state program found it necessary to reorganize 
lis staffing patterns New supervisory positions were created to ensure uniform, con- 
sistent and timely application of apprenticeship policy throughout the state. A new 
staff position was created and charged with maintaining close interagency, intergov- 
ernmental and constituent group relations in the development of new apprentice- 
ship programs 

The membership of the Washington State Apprenticeship and Training Council 
also reflects our state's redirection of apprenticeship. The Washington State Ap> 
prenticeship Act has been amended to add a public member, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and confirmed by the Senate, in addition to the existing employee and em- 
ployer representatives. 

At the present time, the majority of registered apprentices are indentured into 
programs in the construction industry Any discussion concerning the future of ap> 
prenticeship must anticipate that this will be also be the case in the near and inter- 
mediate future Apprenticeship programs in the building and construction trades 
have been and will continue to be vital to the health of the national economy Con- 
struction industry programs are affected by technological change, as are other sec- 
tors of the economy The successful application of new materials, tools and construc- 
tion techniques depends upon the existence of a quality work force The national 
and individual state apprenticeship programs should continue their awareness as to 
the service needs of these programs particularly in terms of quality applicants, re- 
lated instruction requirements and new work processes. 

There will be. however, new opportunities for apprenticeship training in newly 
emerging industries and occupations In service industries, such as health care, and 
in the development of technologically advanced products, there is a potential for 
program growth This will require that the national and individual state apprentice- 
ship programs underUike a serious effort to undersUnd the special training require- 
ments of each potential program sponsor and deliver whatever array of services are 
available to meet those identified needs. 

Of course, no review of apprenticeship would be complete without discussions of 
O'deral and state roles A distinction should be made between overall national ap- 
prenticeship needs and the special role of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing (BAT^ U S Department of Labor, in states without a state apprenticeship coun- 
cil 

In my opinion, the entire national apprenticeship system would benefit from na- 
tionally sponsored research in program development This would include identifying 
('merging apprenticeable occupations, development of related instructional materials 
«.nd leaching guides for apprenticeship instructors Furthermore, the BAT could be 
of great service in disseminating case study information on successful program de- 
velopment efforts throughout the nation 

The BAT should consider redeployment of personnel u> those states without Slate 
Approving Councils It is imperative that these sUtes receive the level technical as- 
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:ii:iUince necescmry to prt*tk*rve und ex(>and apprenticeship training opportunities. In 
:itates with State Approving Councils and adequate staffrng, the federal government 
:ihould maintain a level of effort necessary to disseminate national apprenticeship 
research, provide liaison services to state agency directors and monitor state efforts 
to assure compliance with affirmative action in apprenticeship. Activities pursued 
in addition to those just mentioned are largely duplicative of state-level resources 
and efforts. 

Sincerely, 

G. David Hutchins, 

Assistant Director, 
Apprenticeship Section, ESAC Division, 



State or MiNNesoTA. 
Depaktmcnt or Labor and Indu^tiiy. 

Saint Paul September 12, 19$J. 

Mr. Thomas F. Royals. 

Ltatson Officer. Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives. Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr Royals: Your August 18. 1983, letter containing the message. 'The 
Committee has a strong interest in seeing the apprenticeship program strength* 
enotl. . . certainly made my day. If the committee truly does have a strong in* 
terest nnd the power to strengthen apprenticeship, then I believe apprenticeship 
will survive and perhaps improve. 

A great part of the problem with apprenticeship today is the total neglect it is 
suffering on the federal level. Anything that does come out of Washington. D.C. re- 
ferring to apprenticeship is legislation destined to destroy it, for instance the 40% 
"helper" rule on Davis-Bacon jobs. Other legislation that will certainly have a detri- 
mental effect on apprenticeship include so-called "jobs** bills that don*t specify the 
dollar effective apprenticeship concept that could give the taxpayer something in 
return through training of highly paid skilled workers helping to shoulder the tax 
burden as opposed to temporary low paying make-work jobs. 

Another threat to apprenticeship is the o^nstant pressure from the "profit at any 
cost" faction, to allow a higher ratio of apprentices to journeymen. I've had requests 
for an outrageous three apprentices to one journeyman ratio and Colorado appren- 
ticeship law now permits a one to one ratio. How can this possibly help the chronic 
unemployment problem in the construction industry? Of course, the problems of 
safety and quality training are obvious with these ridiculous ratios. 

Some of the job categories recognized by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train* 
ing as apprenticeable are very dubious and many amount to outright fragmenting of 
an existing trade. The Minnesota philosophy is first you learn the entire trade and 
then you may specialize in a particular area. I think B.A.T. should exist in every 
State with a mission of public relations and information and each State should pro- 
vide a State Apprenticeship Council operation backed by an enforceable, solid ap> 
prenticeship law. 

I believe funds should be provided to the State Apprenticeship Councils to allow 
the hiring of liaison people to promote apprenticeship to junior and senior high 
schools, women and minority organizations and business people interested in the ap> 
prenticeship concept. I think the majority of the potential workers and employers 
are totally unaware of the apprenticeship system and its "earn while you learn*' 
concept We need to make apprenticeship a commonly recognized method of train- 
ing as they have recognized it for years in Europe. 

To summarize the apprenticeship situation in my opinion: 
Activate the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship; 

Strengthen B.A.T. and restrict their role to promotion, consulation, and edu- 
cation of the public; 

Monitor and change legislation that could harm the apprenticeship system; 

Encourage all states to create a Division of Apprenticeship and State Appren* 
ticeship Council: 

Jobs bill legislation should be more specific in its reference to use of the ap> 
prenticeship system. 

The key to success for apprenticeship now and in the future lies in the defeat of 
injurious legislation and promotion of the apprenticeship concept to the public 
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1 hope thetie fvw coininunU will be of value to you during your hearings on ap> 
prenticesfhip. 

Very truly yours, 

ROBIIKT L. WiCKLAND, 

Dirrctor of Apprenticeship, 



HoNEYWEix. Cktober U, I98S. 

Thomas F. Royals, 

Liaison Officer, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Ray- 
bum House Office Bldg, Washington, D,C 

Dear Mr. Royals: Enioyed our phone conversation that we had pertaining to 
training in industry. In line with that, I thought that I mieht recap some of that 
discussion so that you could get a better understanding of Honeywell's apprentice 
and other training programs. 

Some basic facts. In the skill trades area of toolmaker and tool design, we have an 
8,000 hour apprentice program. This can run anywhere from two to four years de- 
pending on the student's past experience. This particular pro^^ram is state inden- 
tured in Minnesota. The number of students that we have over the years varies 
from relatively large classes of 20 to 50 and at timeff we are down in the 5 to 10 
range. This is solely dependent on our needs which are closely tied in with an aging 
toolroom workforce and any growth that we might experience. At Honeywell, our 
long range plans call for fewer numbers of toolmakers, however the call for this 
skill in my opinion, will never disappear. The gradual shift from metal cutting to 
electronic componentry has caused this shift in need. Therefore, as a conclusion, I 
feel very strongly that an apprentice program is absolutely necessary to insure the 
proper training of a well rounded toolmaker. 

In other trades, such as master electricians, machine repair, and so forth; we also 
have apprentice training programs. They too are state indentured. The numbers of 
students are relatively small but I might add very, very necessary. 

On the telephone I mentioned to you that electrical technicians and their training 
are playing a larger role in our future, however the various trade schools and elec* 
tronic schools with some on the job training has been fulfilling our needs. 

In a recent undertaking of trying to improve our quality at Hone3rwell, we had a 
massive brainstorming exercise with most of our people participating. One of the 
major concerns in being able to compete with improved quality was the concern 
that the employees has for their on job knowledge. The plea was for training and 
more retraining. It wasn't in the expansion of training, but in regard to their 
present job that they spoke out. Collectively, at Honeywell we're addressing this 
question realizing that although we have massive training programs, our direction 
will have to change to meet the needs as the people see them. We are convinced this 
is going to cost us more money in training in insuing years. In conclusion, training 
of all types and especially apprentice training has to remain as an integral part on 
the U.S. manufacturing scene. 

If there is anything else that I can help you with, please let me know. 
Respectfully. 

Robert M. Johnson, 
Manager, Technology Planning and Productivity. 



Plumbers Local Union No. 307. 
Hammond, Ind., November 2, 1983, 

Mr. Thomas F. Royals, 

Liaison Officer, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Washington, D,C 

Dear sir. We have been working with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing, U.S. Department of Labor, for many years. We have found them most helpful in 
handling problems relating to our program and industry This assistance can be of- 
fered and relates to our needs because they are located here and are familiar with 
our area industry and people. 

During the past years this service and interest has steadily declined as the 
Bureau staff has been restricted in their travels and continue to lose people. In 
trainmg. the personnel contact is of utmost importance because we are dealing with 
people, not things 

We fail to see the reasoning in discontinuing the National Apprenticeship Activi- 
ty when there are so many problems dealing with unemployment, under-employ- 
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ment and youth Education doesn't make jobs— employers make jobs and this is the 
area where the Bureau can asaist. If properl) stafTed and funded the Bureau can 

f provide the most cost efTective means in confronting many of the employment prob- 
ems. 

We would appreciate your support in improving community opportunities by 
proper utilization of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, u.o. Department 
of Labor. 

Thonk you for your cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Robert J. Kramer, 

Business Manager. 



Indiana State Pipe Trades Association, 

November 2, 1983, 

Mr. Thomas F. Royals, 

Liaison Off^er, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Washington^ D.C. 

Oeak Sir: We have been working with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing, U.S. Department of Labor for many years. We have found them most helpful in 
handling problems relating to our program and industry. This assistance can be of- 
fered and relates to our needs because they are located here and are familiar with 
our area industry and people. 

During the past years this service and interest has steadily declined as the 
Bureau staff has been restricted in their travels and continue to lose people. In 
training, the personnel contact is of utmost importance because we are dealing with 
people, not things. 

We fail to see the reasoning in discontinuing the National Apprenticeship Activi- 
ty when there are so many problems dealing with unemployment, under-employ- 
ment and youth. Education doesn't make jobs — employers make jobs and this is the 
area where the Bureau can assist. If properly stafTed and funded the Bureau can 

fjrovide the most cost effective means in confronting many of the employment prob- 
ems. 

We would appreciate your support in improving community opportunities by 
proper utilization of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Robert J. Kramer. President 



lUE Skilled Trades Council, 
Evansville, Ind., October 26, 1983. 

Mr. Thomas F. Royals, 

Liaison Officer, Committee on Education and Labor,^ House of Representatives, Ray- 
bum House Office Building, Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. Royals: Concerning the oversight hearings on the National Apprentice- 
ship Act by the Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, I wish to reply on 
behalf of the International Union of Electronics, Electrical, Technical, Salaried and 
Machine Workers (lUE), and the Skilled Trades Employees 

Presently the lUE maintains a national policy that promotes apprenticeship 
training through collective bargaining processes. We believe apprenticeship training 
IS necessary for a number of reasons 

(A) Without a proper trained work force the industries we represent would be less 
competitive. 

(B) It would be difficult to rebuild our work forces to a high rate of employment 
without a skilled work force. 

<C) The concept of apprenticeship training has not been matched with other 
known methods of training, we as an independent nation cannot ignore the loss of 
development of our own human resources. 

The apprenticeship programs are disappearing at a rapid pace due mainly to the 
economy We as a representative Union cannot justify at this time the training of 
apprentices in the areas where we have thousands of workers on layoff and hun- 
dreds of trained Journeymen shifting to other jobs. 

If we are to return and maintain a full employment economy we need skilled, 
trained people Training began to decline when funds that maintained the appren- 
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tice.ship svstiMu vstrt' .Hhnr[>ly Lurtailwr Shortly nfter the Reagan Administration 
took ofi'ice the Kedi-ral C'oniiiuttee on Apprenticeship, the Federal Apprenticeship 
Statistical Reporting System. Inforn»ation Centers and the loss of many Federal Em- 
plo>t»es that promoted the apprenticeship system were no longer effective 

The Ftnieral Government needs to reactivate these areas, with proper funding, to 
keep the apprenticebhip program Komg and to keep the American people working 

The concept of <ipprenticei»hip training should begin in the lower levels of our 
oducation<tl svsteni Instructors should become fully aware of the apprenticeship 
»,vstein and the needs and benefits of such programs Apprenticeship training, espe- 
cially, need.s to become a major role in Vocational schools 

Manv m.ijor imlustnoi. have ignored the formal training concept by shifting their 
interest to profits This attitude hjis hindered efforts by Government and unions to 
stimulate proper trair.ing Therefore, a Mandatory Training Program should be con- 
sidered and especially in all Government Contracts 

The United States needs to keep pace with the other World Trade Countries in 
training concepts America needs to build and maintain a skilled work force and 
needs to do it now 
Sincerely. 

Elmk^ L Ransom. 
Chairman. lUE Skilled Trades Council 



National Ironworkers & Employers Training Program. 

Alexandria. Va.. September J8, J 98 J. 

Hon John N Erlknbokn, 

Riinkinfi Hvpublnan Member. Committee on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentaturs. Ra\burn Houae Office Bldg., Washington. D>C. 

Dkar CoNt;Rh:ssMAN Kklknbokn Thank you for the invitation to submit written 
comments on the present and future of apprenticeship. 

I share your desire to see the nation's apprenticeship system strengthened. De- 
spite the obvious benefits of apprenticeship to American Industry and its proven 
quality, it is unrecognized and fragmented in iti; administration. 

I believe that the upcoming hearing will be fruitful and bring about many positive 
results 

Sincerely. 

Frederick Herzog. 
National Senior Instructor, 

In respon.se to congressional concern nbout the structure and direction of appren- 
ticeship in American industry. I should like to submit my comments and views con- 
cerning this topic These comments are a practitioner's point of view based upon 
extensive experience with technical and skills training in business, labor and indus- 
try They are based upon the problems that have been encountered in training 
people in both high and low technology industries Thus, the views expressed here 
are based largely upon personal experience, discussions with representatives of 
labor and management, local, state and federal government and on personal obser- 
v4itions in a variety of work settings. There may be some who will take issues with 
these comments That is to be welcomed since the main objective of my comments is 
to stimulate thoughts about ways to address real problems that currently exist con- 
cerning apprenticeship and training These comments are not steeped in statistics. 
Many of the views deal with issues for which no statistics are readily available 
They are. however, based on wide experience and the prevailing opinions of the 
jH'Ople in the world of work 

Man> studies have been conducted that pertain in one way or another to appren- 
ticeship and training F'ew. however, have examined the broader topic of apprentice- 
ship and trainings' relationship with and impact on society at large. The U S. De- 
partment of Labor funds an enormous training establishment Literally hundreds of 
individuals receive formal training each year, and there is probably an equally 
large, if not »i l.irger amount of informal on-the-job training Yet. for all the poten- 
tial importance of apprenticeship and training, surprisingly little is known about, 
fir.st the training of craftsmen, second, the impact on the economically disadvan- 
t.iged or third, the present or potential interaction between craft training approach- 
es and technologies To be sure, there are scores of studies and articles pertaining to 
certain narrow aspects of apprenticeship programs But. it seems impossible to un- 
cover any studies that attempted to survey in a broad sense the topics presented. 
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ThiTf IS probablv i\o arcii ol the AnuTican industry that has had less truly profes- 
Monal, scientific and organi/ed attention than the critical factor of apprenticeship 
and training The picture has been one of piecemeal solutions Bromides and pana- 
ceas have been advocated by amateurs who consider themselves experts Seldom has 
a total professional approach been taken to the management of apprenticeship and 
training 

The payoff to apprenticeship appears to vary in two important respects First, ap- 
prenticeship training that is part of a trade has a greater impact on labor market 
outcomes than training in unrelated areas Second, the payoff to apprenticeship 
training is higher because apprentices are employed m jobs where their training 
can be used. 

Two major apprenticeship training trends have been observed, first, a decreased 
dependence on apprenticeship for training and second, an increased use of outsiders 
for design, development and implementation of training These outsiders, for the 
most part, are consulting companies which produce custom-designed programs The 
druing force for these trends seems to be a lack of response by apprenticeship pro- 
grams in adapting their offerings to meet a local industry's needs In addition, train- 
ing personnel do not view their operations as profit centers or as units which should 
provide management with a return on investment Management does not train ap- 
prentices willingly because apprenticeship is viewed as a cost and a cost for which 
the return on investment or cost benefit is not easily discernable to them 

There is a link between declining productivity and the lack of adequate skill 
training (Government, labor and management must work together to design appren- 
tice programs that serve the needs of the work force as well as the demands of the 
work load This demonstrates that what is needed is good technical assistance by 
persons who have a depth of planning, programming and operating experience in 
every phase of manpower planning Even with the best intentions and the best 
structure, until there is a major commitment on the part of the U.S Government to 
provide adequate training and education to prepare people ai the local level, it is 
unlikelv there will be trained people to assure that apprenticeship programs have 
the impact they are intended to have 

Solutions are difficult because the> will first require a change in government and 
labor management philosophy As long as management philosophy is to produce 
good financial reports on a yearby-year basis, it will be hard to install training pro- 
grams which will not show their effectiveness for several years Secondly, if appren- 
ticeship programs wish to participate in training and industry in the future, strong- 
er linkages will have to be built School personnel will have to leave the classroom, 
to some extent, and follow their apprentices into the working environment. On the 
other hi*nd. apprentice schools hardly have the resources to do this on their own 
Government and industry will have to provide some of the human and financial re- 
sources to allow schools to provide them with this type of service In such an ar- 
rangement, apprenticeship schools will have to be prepared to accept a much higher 
degree of accountability for the apprentices they produce 

What are the projections for future training in American industry? The answers 
to that question are somewhat subjective and depend upon the perspective from 
which one has viewed the past progress. There will be more and nriore need to pro- 
vide apprenticeship training in industrial applications This need will be driven by a 
greater and greater use of sophisticated equipment, a continued decline in the avail- 
ability of a skilled work force and the more highly competitive nature of business 
The need for more efficiency, more productivity and lower cost in production will 
require more and more apprenticeship and training Unfortunately, I believe, Amer- 
ican industry is not currently geared up to provide all the technical skills training 
that will be required 

The United States has an historical commitment to assist its citizens in entering 
the mainstream of our economy Our nation was founded upon and attained a 
unique position of world leadership through a competitive, free enterprise system of 
human resource development and a spirit of individual freedom and opportunity In 
the last several years, the neglect of promoting apprentice and training has brought 
about a decline in American productivity and an increase in stagflation This situa- 
tion has not only prohibited opportunities for young citizens to enter, but caused 
many to fall from the mainstream of the work force. 

Recent policies of the federal government to create jobs, train workers and ensure 
income or subsistence for the unemployed has had sound intent and objectives 
However, they have lacked consistent and clear goals, been over and mismanaged, 
cost too much for the achieved results, generated increasing disincentives to work 
and failed to gain public support To restore positive direction to sound apprentice- 
ship and training, government, labor and management could create a National Com- 
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mibsion having hm lU* objective to meet manpower needs with a practical, flexible 
approach that can dehver long-term increases in employment and productivity 
through a more effective structure, with more efficient financing and less restric- 
tion 

In attempting to analyze the future and invent relevant futures are fraught with 
risk and uncertainty But a deliberate, conceptual consideration of known and pre- 
dictable events provides the best procedure available for deciding what the future 
will be If a National Commission takes into account trends, operating environment, 
and what Americr industry needs in the future, manpower planning can be amaz- 
ingly accurate and will bring about success 

The time has come for the U S. Congress to recognize that prolonged planning 
does not necessarily produce the kind of local innovation and initiative expected. 
Little effort has been made to improve or redesign apprenticeship programs already 
in existence to meet the needs of the American industry. The Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training has not used its clout to brine about needed changes in existing 
programs, but rather have rationalized their performance ir. the creed that constant 
improvements would be made by private inclustry. This dusty creed does not meet 
with reality. 

Henis Likert, in his work at the University of Michigan focusing on the dollar 
value of people, ascertained that the total company expense of human time and 
presence on the job amounts to seventy percent of the total cost of operation. In this 
same vein, Dr Eli Ginzberg, former chairman of the National Manpower Advisory 
Committee and one of the nation's leading human resource authorities stated: "Of 
all the resources that go into our economy and come out in income, something of 
the order of three-quarters are personnel-related costs. What more proof do you 
need that you ought to manage that resource better?" 

If we, as a nation are serious about revitalizing this country's manpower base to 
meet the economic challenges of the 1980*8 and beyond, we must pursue human re- 
sources development which insures that the work force has the skills to complement 
the future demand for skilled personnel. Without vigorous, farsighted and continu- 
ing training efforts, we are in a position of eating our seed com: We may fend off 
starvation for one more winter, but we have removed the last hope of surviving the 
following winter How successfully and how quickly the federal government deals 
with today's manpower problems will affect its vitality for decades to come. 



State of Maryland, 
Department of Human Resources, 
Baltimore, \fd„ September 23, 1983. 

Mr Thomas F. Royals, 

Liaison Officer. Committee On Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. Royals: This will respond to your letter of Augiist 29. 1983 in which 
you requested written comments on the state's current operation and the future of 
the apprenticeship program As Secretary of the newly created Maryland Depart- 
ment of Employment and Training, which will assume responsibility for administer- 
ing the Maryland Apprenticeship and training Council on October 1, 1 am pleased to 
respond to your inquiry. 

Currently, the Maryland Apprenticeship and Training Council (MATC) consists of 
seven H) members: three (3) represent employees and /or employees' organizations, 
three (3) represent the business and industrial community, and one (1) is a public 
member The members of the MATC are appointed by the Governor with the advice 
of the Secretary of Employment and Training and with the advice and consent of 
the State Senate At present, one business/industry representative's position is 
vacant but should be filled within the next 30 days. The MATC also has on staff five 
(5) field representatives whose function is to encourage business and industrial em- 
ployers to register apprenticeship programs with the MATC. 

The United States Department of labor's State Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Trainmg (BAT) and the MATC have a very harmonious wot king relationship. The 
State BAT Director and two staff field representatives work closely and cooperative- 
ly With the Council However, one State BAT field representative's position has re- 
mained unfilled for six (6) months. Pilling this position is the responsibility of the 
Regional Director of the USDOL-BAT. We believe that a fully staffed State BAT is 
essential to the future of a viable apprenticeship program. Strong, efficient and cost- 
effective apprenticeship programs are badly needed and sufficient personnel are 
needed at both the federal and state levels to assist sponsors in developing these 
programs In particular, the Bureaus of Apprenticeship and Training should be 
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stronger thnn ihv mdividunl statt- councils becau:>e the bureaus must be i n a posi- 
tion to support businesses and industries which are diversified and which operate 
under more than one state's jurisdiction 

Currently. Maryland has 574 registered apprenticeship progranis with a total oi 
4 m enrolled apprentices The number of enrollees in an individual program 
ranges from one ( D to 1.115 Generally, the number of enrolled apprentices has been 
steaddv diHTlining while the number of sponsors remains fairly stable However, the 
rate of sponsor turnover is high There are three factors which contribute to this 
situation 1) the poor iKonomy. 2) insufficient BAT and MATC field staff to service 
current and potential program sponsors, and :i) the inability to access additional 
funds us the fiscal year progri^»s to fund new/addlt^onal programs In summary, 
since 1971. the rate of program completions increased by about 2\%. while new en- 
rollment declined by about 229i^ . . c. . n^^^^ ^ » «f 

The MATC maintains a viable linkage with the Maryland Sta e Department of 
Education In lUs FY U)S4 budget, the department distributed $581,194 to sUte and 
local educational agencies for the purpose of providing apprenticeship-related in- 
struction to individuals enrolled m MATC apprenticeships The department also has 
an ongoing pre-apprenticeship program which links schools and employers in an 
effort to involve students in work-study experiences which can lead to actual ap- 
prenticeship enrollment once students leave school This program is being operated 
on a pilot basis in several subdivisions within the state and is showing very favor- 

^^tYI- futiire of the apprenticeship program will ultimately depend on the degree of 
commitment and cooperation among all concerned entities government at all levels, 
business industry, unions, the educational community, and the sponsors ol other 
training programs In particular, it is imperative that federal funds which are allo^ 
cated to the states under the Vocational Education Act, as amended, bo made avail- 
able to fund apprenticeship programs. Under the Act. funds from which monies tor 
apprenticeship training can be drawn are made available to ^^e states Supervisors 
of Vocational Education to be disbursed at their discretion To date, no federal funds 
have bt^n allocated to apprenticeship training in Maryland from this source This is 
a situation which urgently needs to be remedied. u- ^ ^ 

This Department is strongly commited to the future of the apprenticeship pro- 
gram in Maryland and we would welcome the opportunity to send a representative 
to testify at the committees hearings or to meet with you or any committee 
member at a time which you may select. 

Brent M Johnson, 
Secretary; Department of Employment and Training, 



Thk Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

Department of Labor and Industries, 

Division of Apprentice Training. 

Boston, September J98J. 

Conwu?t^e^^^ ami Utnyr. House of Representatives. Rayburn House Office 

Huildtng. Washington, DC 

Dkak Mr. RovAi^. Apprenticeship Agencies have been esUblished in 29 States, 
District of Columbia. Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. * u- 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts fully funds all aspects of the Apprenticeship 
program including those related instruction classes administered under the Division 
of Occupational Education . .r '»k Vo» 

The only federal funding received is through a contract for services with the Vet- 
erans Administration As the recognized State Approval Agency for Apprenticeship, 
Massachusetts received $72.759 00 during fiscal 1983. 

The Massachusetts Division of Apprentice Training is a Division within the Ue- 
partment of Labor under the Secretariat of Ubor and is currently directing its ef- 
forts toward the introduction of apprenticeship into new industries and occupations 

We are pleiise<l to have the opportunity to submit this information on the Massa- 
chusetts Apprenticeship Program for the consideration of the Committee on bduca- 
tion and Labor 

Sincerely. John J McDonough. Dim-^or. 
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ThK r.OMMONWRALTH OP MaSSACHUSLTTS, 
UKPARTMKNT OK KdUC ATION. DIVISION OP OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Quincy, Mass., August 25, 198 J, 

Mr Thomas F. Royals. 

Liaison Officer, Committee of Education and Labor. House of Representatives, Ray 
burn Housie Office Building. Washington, D.C 
Di-jAR Mr Royai^s Relative to your letter of August 8. 1983 pertaining to appren- 
ticeship training, the following ideas are submitted for your interest and informa- 
tion 

Needless to relate the interest being generated by your office is a welcomed activi- 
ty For many years the low and dismal enrollment total of under 300.000 appren- 
t ices annually has been a negative factor in terms of productivity and quality items, 
and msutncient in meeting the needs of individuals and industry. 

( 1) The Federal government should set the example by having an active Advisory 
C^mmitt«e. in order that State Advisory Committees can emulate and collaborate 
with one another. 

(2) The Federal, State and local public agencies should set the example, by imple- 
menting aoprentice programs, thereby setting the example for the private sector 

(^) The Fitzgerald Act should go beyond the enabling component and provide lim- 
ited funds for training purposes with appropriate accountability. 

Ml Provide a tax credit incentive to employers for all apprentices, not necessarily 
restricted to the disadvantaged. ^'.♦J;^*^^ 
The role of the Bureau of Apprentice Training should be modified and avoid 
duplicating the recruiting and placement activities being done by the states. 

(<)» We should increase the pre-apprentice activities in secondary schools. 

u) Provisions should be made for the implementation of apprentice orientation 
sessions in the middle school grades. 

(8) We should mandate the utilization of Federal funds in the vocational act for 
apprenticeship training and not necessarily an optional provision for the state', to 
decide 

Provisions for the expansion of apprenticeship in the new and emerging occu- 
pations in the high technology areas should be made, in order for them to join the 
apprenticeship family. 

UO) With the Federal g'^vernment paving the way, conduct a National Apprentice 
Conference with employers, education, labor and non labor organizations participat- 
ing. However, emphasis should be placed on employers participation. 
Sincerely. 

Anthony V. Cipriano, Ph. D., 
Director, Bureau of Post-Secondary 
Occupational-Technical Education. 



American Society for Training & Development Inc.. 

Washington DC, October IT, 1983. 

Mr. Thomas Royals. 

Minority legislative Aide, 

House Education and ljalx>r Committee, 

Wa.'ihington. DC. 

Dear Mr Royals Here are a couple more responses on the apprentice&iap issue 
that I have not given you. I had misplaced them, unfortunately. 
Best regards. 

Robert L. Craig. 

Vice President, 
Government and Public Affairs. 

Enclosures, 

Construction Advancement Program of Colorado. 

June 8. 1983 

ASTD Government Affairs OpncE. 
Washington. DC. 

Gentlemen This is in response to the ASTD National Report. Vol 9 No 10 
Issues Agenda: Thomas Royals. 

^ PilS;^^^^ Training for the Associated General Contractors of Colorado. I 
was an ASTD Torch Award recipient in 1977. One of my functions is being a trustee 
of our Colorado Statewide Carpenters Joint Apprenticeship and Training Program I 
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also providf Niinilur asHiHtance to our non-union members I am intimately familiar 
with the Fi»der«l Burt'iiu of /Xpprenticeship and Traimng and State Apprenticeship 
councils 

My point for writing this is to request all possible help to have the Federal BAT 
revived and strengthened BAT tends to be much more responsive to the changing 
times and needs of non-union employers Sute Apprenticeship Councils (SACs) are 
more Ktrongly influenced by unions In states with SACs, the SAC controls appren- 
ticeship in the state The union influence causes the SACs to drag their feet against 
{assisting non-union apprentice and training programs. 

This area of apprenticeship is one where a very conservative industry believes the 
Federal Government should remain strong and in control. 
Sincerely yours, 

Duke Nielsen, 
Director of CAP, 

Tampa Electric, 

June 7, 1983. 

Mr. RoBKRT Craig. ^ _ ^ ^ 

Government Affaint Office, American Society for Training and Deiyelopment, Wash' 
mgton. DC. 

Dear Mr. Craig, I am writing in response to the article about the Federal role in 
apprenticeship training that appeared in the May 23rd issue of National Report 
The prospect of government intervention in apprentice training is not one that I 
find appealing no matter how well intentioned this intervention may be. Interven- 
tion at the Federal level usually means a set of rults and regulations with little 
relevance to the real problem and even less flexibility. 

The Federj)' 'tovernment concept of apprenticeship in the past has been a process 
held captive i a set number of hours, years, and subject matter. This concept is no 
longer relevai One reason is that time is not a measure of competence Even using 
courses of study laid down by D.O L and others, there is no assurance that employ- 
ees will obtain competency in a given number of hours, or conversely, that all those 
hours and that study material is needed. The employer is in the best position to 
determine what the needs are The employer should determine competence based on 
the standards and conditions in the particular work environment We must move 
away from the idea that competence and time (i.e. four years) can be equated. 

Another problem with Federal intervention is apprenticeship training in the 
D.O L.'s view of a traditional apprenticeship level being equated with extra dollars. 
With the rapid change in technology, this idea must change In the area of technical 
training, we will have to embrace the concept of lifetime learning. Competence will 
be maintained only by having ongoing, dynamic training programs. Federal guide- 
lines and their time consuming comphance procedures will only inhibit this type of 
training and hamper industry in its attempts to cope with rapid change. We are on 
the verge of, if not into a technological revolution. Change is rapid and the new 
technologies are complex. We should be preparing to change, not attempting to 
build roadblocks to change. m. . • . r ^ 

There is one area, however, fhat is remaining somewhat constant. This is the fact 
that those people lacking in basic educational skills will fail in today's complex mar- 
ketplace. If the Feds want to enhance training, let them put their efforts at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, and supply industry and postsecondary vocational 
education with people able to Uke advantage of the training already being provided. 

This is an area that is of great concern to me, I would appreciate any information 
that ASTD could supply on the subject Also, I think the National Report does an 
excellent job of keeping the membership up-to^late on critical issues 
Sincerely, 

James H. Meadows^ 
Supervisor Training and Video Services, 

Pemonnel Tinining and Development 
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Refubuc Steel Corp., 
Personnel Department, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 17, 1983 

Mr. Robert L. Craig, 

Vice President, Government and Public Affairs, American Society for Training and 
Development, Inc.. Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Craig In response to your letter of June 15, 1983, regarding appren- 
ttceship training and the possible need for legislation pertaining to the role of the 
federal government, BAT, etc . I submit the following. 

My personal experience with the BAT, Department of Labor within the State of 
Ohio, has been favorable. They have defined their role as advisory and have been 
anxious to provide constructive advice and recommendations. 

I do not have a feel for any legislation that may be needed. Things seem to be 
working pretty well under the present system. Perhaps othere are aware of iniqui- 
ties that require legislative remedies, but I am not. 

What I do feel is needed is strong support by all levels of government for an effec- 
tive vocational school system. Good solid vocational training will help graduates 
progress successfully through specific apprenticeship programs. Although many 
Items are mass produced today, we still have a need for the skilled craftsmen; and I 
believe this need will continue. 

There is, however, a certain amount of rigidity in apprenticeship programs that 
companies and craft unions should be revaluating. For example, most programs re- 
quire a specific fixed time to complete the training such as three years or four 
years. Provisions are not made for the fast learner. In some of our programs, we 
have incorporated what we call "Representative Performance Assignments". If an 
apprentice can demonstrate proficiency on an "RPA" we waive the training and 
award him/her the training ho'irs. This advances the apprentice through the pro- 
Kjam on an accelerated basis. In some programs we do not have formalized 
"RPAV\ but we award credit based on an evaluation of previous experience and 
demonstrated on-the-job skills. For example, a former drill press operator might not 
know anything about a lathe or milling machine and would require full training on 
those pieces of equipment while only needing some abbreviated training on the drll 
press Consequently, training hours for the drill press could be awarded and progres- 
sion through the program accelerated. Although this might sound like just common 
sense, many practitioners of a trade take the point of view that if it look them three 
years or four years to become a craftsman then it should take that long for anyone 
else who is learning that craft. Tradition is hard to change. 

I hone my comments will be of value to you. 
Very truly yours, 

Martin C. Wing. 



Construction Advancement Program of Colorado, 

June 8, 1983. 

ASTD Government Affairs Office. 
Washington, D.C 

Gentlemen: This is in response to the ASTD National Report, Vol. 9, No. 10 
Issues. 
Agenda: Thomas Royals. 

I am Director of Training for the Associated General Contractor?? of Colorado. I 
was an ASTD Torch Award recipient in 1977. One of my functions in being a trustee 
of our Colorado Statewide CarpenU-re Joint Apprenticeship and Training Program. I 
also provide similar assistance to our no,n union members. I am intimately familiar 
with the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and State Apprenticeship 
Councils. 

My point for writing this is to request all possible help to have the Federal BAT 
revived and strengthened BAT tends to be mu{:h more responsive to the changing 
times and needs of non-union employers. State Apprenticeship Councils (SACs) are 
more strongly influenced by unions. In States with SACs, the SAC controls appren- 
ticeship in the state The union influence causes the SACs to drag their feet against 
assisting non-union apprentice and training programs. 
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^ This area of apprenlitonhip is one where a very corwervative industry believes the 
Federal Government should remain strong and in control. 
Sincerely yours» 

Duke Nieukn, 

Dirtctor of CAP, 



CoNSOUDATEO Edision Co. OF New Youk, Inc., 

Sew York. N.Y,. August 29. 1983, 

Mr. Thomas F. Royals, 

Liaison Officer, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Ray- 
bum House Office Building, Washington, D,C, 

Dear Tom: Reference is made to your memo of August 18. My comments are 
noted below» in response to your request. 

(1) I was directly exposed to registered apprenticeship orograms several years ago 
at Uniroyal and Continental Can with the Rubber and Steel Workers, respectively. 
The chief problem which I saw was the tendency at that time for the union repre- 
sentatives on the joint committees to be solely interested in helping apprentices to 
move up on the proffression scale, regardless of what they had learned or how their 
hours had actually been spent. They evidenced little interest in the learning proc- 
ess, only in completing the program as quickly as possible so that the apprentices 
could receive the journeyman title and jpay. 

Therefore, to be effective the focus ot apprentice programs must be changed from 
"time served" to "skills learned". 

(2) Professor Alfred Drew (now deceased) at Purdue University did a monograph 
of a "new** apprenticeship effort at Ford Motor Company in the early 1970s. I be- 
lieve it was under a federal grant, but I am not certain. This was an attempt to 
focus on content, rather than time; a copy may be available from the Personnel Re- 
search Department at Ford. 

(3) At Con Edison we have avoided use of registered apprenticeship programs. We 
do not use the ioumeyman titles (most of our workers are representend by the 
UMUA. rather than IBBW) and we did not wish to be bound by the constraints cre- 
ated by federal registration. We have had strong union support for all skills train- 
ing efforts, and we work closely with the union in developins courses and perform- 
ance tests by which union members qualify to attend up-grading programs. Howev- 
er, decisions on what goes into the programs and the length of each are made by 
management. 

(4) To me, apprenticeships seem most beneficial in areas like the building trades 
where the employers are small and have limited formal training expertise, and the 
employees represented by a craft union. It might be appropriate for auto mechanics, 
but I have no knowledge of their union relationships. 

I hope this helps. I will add any further thoughts as they come to me. 
Sincerely, 

John S. Jbnness, 
Assistant to Vice President, 

Employee Relations. 



Graphic Communications International Union. 

Washington, D.C., October 6, 1983. 

Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins, 

Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Raybum 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Chairman Hawkins: In response to your request regarding the Subcommit- 
tee on Employment Opportunities' oversight hearings on the National Apprentice- 
ship Act, please find enclosed comments on apprenticeship in the graphic arts in- 
dustry and, more specifically, within the Graphic Communications International 
Union's programs. 

The short notice given for responding has limited our consideration and thoughts 
as to the apprenticeship issue. Hopefully, our abbreviated response will suffice and 
meet the needs of your Subcommittee. If there is anything that requires further de- 
tails, please feel free to contact either Vice President William Schroeder (872-7920) 
of our organization or myself (872-7947). 
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We apprpciuU* th« opportunity of participating in the Subcommittee't •ctivitMt 
and look forward to iu' nndinipi. 



The U.S. Printing and Publishing Induttry^lMtified by the U.S. Commerce De- 
partment a sUndard Industrial ClaMification 27— it comprised of 17 separate subin- 
dustries, each with distinct products or services offered to local, national and even 
mternational markets. The overall industry consists of 50,000 establishments dis- 
persed geographically throughout the United SUtea. This amount does not include 
an additional 40,000 to 65,000 inplant printing operations located within large estab- 
lishmenU involved in business other than print:: j Total employment was nearly 
1.3 million at the sUrt of the 1980's. The employment mix during this period has 
undergone a consistent shift. Rapid technological advances have changed the char- 
acter of work for p»*oduction workers and increased the size of the administrative 
and sales workforce. 

According to the U.S. Department of Commerce, "Productivity of that workforce 
has been substantial, spurted bv a capital investment program whose level of ex- 
penditures currently exceeds |2 billion annually." 

For the most part, printing and publishing is a high decentralised industry with 
80 percent of esUblishments having 20 or fewer employees. At the opposite end of 
the range, only about five percent or printing eatablistiroents employ more than 250. 
The remainder of establishments employ between 30 and 250 workers. 

The overall impressions indicate that the printing industry is overall healthy— 
this is in opposition to the health of the U.S. economy and some other pronounce^ 
menu of the health for the printing industr);. In 1982, the printing and publishing 
industry was the only one in the manufacturing segment to show real growth, even 
though it was a minute .2 percent. 



Apprenticeships in the printing industry have traditional roots right back to Gu- 
tenberg. Although the character of printing has evolved from one printing process 
(letterpress) to a multi*number of printing processes (lithography, intaglio, 
flexography, etc.) the basics of apprenticeship still prevails. An individual entering 
the trade is Uken under the wing of the apprenticeship standards, with ri^ts and 
responsibilities. In return, the apprentice is provided with trade services and knowl* 
edge. That tradition continues on today with additional influences. Today, in our 
printing industry, the apprentice learns on-the-job but is required on his or her own 
time to acouire supplementary education that reinforces and improves hie or her 
working skills. Todiay's apprenticeship procedures are as complex as the society we 
live in. First, the apprentice must be selected from a number of applicants. Usually 
selection is made by joint appienticeship committees (JACs) with an equal number 
of management and union representatives. The selection is usually made on apti; 
tude testing, personal interviews and/or any other methods that may aid the JAC 
in making the proper selection. All JACs use the National Apprenticeship Stand- 
ards as a guide in conducting their respective programs. In the Standard^ there are 
21 apprenticeable occupations. 

The Graphic Communications International Union reviews and updates the stand- 
ard every five (5) years. Where there have not been established JACs, the appren- 
ticeships have been chaotic and abused. There have been cases where unregistered 
apprentices have been made without indentures (and legal protection), taught a 
simple or uncomplicated productive task at reduced wages, and after completing 
their apprenticeship were terminated beca ise they were earning full wages. Then 
the company would hire a new apprentice so as to get back to a better profit 
margin. 

Many of the entry-force workers have received education which they anticipate 
will give them full knowledge in the ^phic arts industry. In some cases this is true 
but in many cases it is not. A Graphic Arts Technical Foundation survey of graphic 
arts inictructors in public institutions revealed that the average time that the in- 
structor has been out of the industry is eight (8) years and a majority of them have 



Sincerely, 



Waltkh LvrKA, 

Education Dirrctor, 
Technical and Occupational Health Training. 



ArracNTicisHir Program in thb GRAfHic Arts Industry 
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dt»\t*lo(H'(l tluMr own nirnnilinii if yuu consider that the technolo|(y changes hteral* 
ly >'tMr by y«ir. Ihe Ioiijjit ihinn* iniffructoni are oul of the industry ihe \em relaiive 
IS their teaching The only a»8urnnce that one will ^ei a sound foundation of educ«> 
tion in a trade is the apprenticeship system since it is part and |>arcel of th/it indus< 
try as it changes and gro^s This is true with the Graphic Communications Interna- 
tional Union To provide as best a training program for that entry force m possible, 
the OVW training center?; were started in 1SK)4 because it was evident that the 
public institutes could not keep up with the changes and provide the on*th€sjob skill 
riH^uirements Thanks to cooperative management and union groups, training cen- 
ters wer%» established aerocts the US, and Canada until tuday there are t.\ training 
centers In other areas, training programs utilize public institutes and inplant facili- 
ties Although these training centers where initially developed for apprentices, one- 
half of the student body of these facilities are journeypersons either upgrading or 
retraiinng their skills as demanded by technological change. Our annual student 
b-xiy Huttuates between 2,tMX) and 3,(KK> studenU a year, with one-half of them 
being apprentices I*, is no longer applicable for one to serve an apprenticeship and 
expect that skill to subsist them through their working life There has to be some 
miKThanism of continuing education and training to meet the needs of the industry 
and of the individual to stay gainfully employed We have endeavored to meet this 
demand with consistent evaluation of markets, social changes, technological ad> 
vanc»>s. and any other element that will surely affect the apprenticeship procedure. 
What we have, in>turn. is a productive worker with dignity who is an asset to his or 
her country and society 

If you ever do a sturfy on apprenticeships, yoa will probably find that the dro|>«ut 
rate lat least in the graphic arts industry) is less than t}9c and, usually. tJiose who 
drop-out probably have gone on to college or university education. One of the suc- 
cesses of apprenticeship is the fact that it works to an individual's needs. On the 
job. It will a omM>n>one training situation. In the GCtU programs, outside the 
job. our classic are very small We recommend a maximum of no more than eufht 
iSi to a class We strongly believe in hands-on training because of the high knowl> 
i»dge retention The tHjuipmei^t is not cheap, and that is one of our problems with 
training today New ti»chrology is verv expensive and the graphic arts industry is in 
the throes, as ASvm ToHler put il. "of the third technological wave" The transition 
from a photomechanical industry to one of the latest of computers and micro-elec- 
tronic technology occurs for productivity, profit, or service— but it also has other ef» 
fects It changes the character of work and introduces new problems and hazards. 
Without National Apprenticeship Standards the apprentice would be bait»meat. He 
or she would not be protected by conditions set in th(^ standards. They set the 
common groundrules agreeable to the employer and employee The standards pro- 
vide channels to deal with disagreements and potential conflicts between ma/iage- 
nienl and workers The apprenticeship standards have been used to eliminate dis» 
crimination and to assist minorities into the higher paid jobs. 

Anyone who would advocate the elimination of apprenticeship is also advocating 
the elimination of basic worker rights provided under those standards. 

VVhat is needed most for apprenticeship training programs is the acquisition of 
training equipment thaf represents the latest technology. There must be a way for 
apprentici's to be able to get hands^n training that will prepare them for changing 
skill demands Our philosophy has been to prepare for technological change and not 
bt» reacting to it To accomplish this we are primarily interested in having access to 
the lati^t piece* of graphic arts equipme* * What needs to be found is some incen- 
tive for equipment manufacturers to \oi this equipment We know in what direc* 
tion the printing industry is evolving— w we lack is the equipment with which to 
prepare for tha^e skill changes 

If the coniniittet* can provide some i nues to imi^lement incentives for these 
iiianulacturers or suppliers, it would ress ^e the « i problem in our apprenticeship 
training programs 



Nkw York Cmr Pubuc Schools. 

Brooklyn. S. V.. October I I98J. 

Mr TiioMAi; F Rovaijs. 

Luttson Officer Coniniittee on E<{ucation and l^bur. House of Representatu^ Ray^ 
hum House Office Buildinfi. Washtnfiton, DC. 
Dkar Mr RovAi^s Your recent request addresed to the New York City Board of 
Education for a comment on the status of our apprenticeship program has been re- 
ferred to me This institution has a lonj; unbroken his ory of providing services to 
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.ip|>iititii.i'> «»titl v\tlit>na.s Ctm^rrsMuruil inlerehl m supportniK and strengthening 
these prugruins. 

A> the DLEA resporiMbh' for «)pprenticeshtp tratnmg »n thi> region, the Board of 
t^duciition lb preseiUlv serving bet^^cen .J,.'H)0 and 1,(100 apprentices in a variety of 
skill «ircas This relateti instruction ts delivered in various modes und nmy be of- 
fered III the evening in a local high school, on site in a union facility or i\s part of a 
cure" vurriculuin hunie studv program The latter requires the apprentice to com* 
plete specific assignments at home and meet with an instructor and/ or special con- 
Nult«iiU unce ur twite a niunth fur review and further assignments. In addition, tele- 
phone consultation is available to part icip.it ing apprentice:;. 

Our existing program represents an effective partnership of labor, business and 
educ.itiun and i.s verv >uc'cessful in u^ygradin^ member^ of our workforce, enabling 
them to adapt to changing technologies, 

The number of apprentices that we serve is directly related to the need for these 
individuals in the v^-orkfurce In the past several years, the demand for services hjis 
f.ir exceeded our fi.*^.!! cap.ibility VVc would v^elcome opportunities to discu.ss with 
memU r.s of vour committee both innovative approaches to instruction in the future 
and most, importantly, new sources of funding; for thi.s vital program. 
Sincerely. 

Anthony J. Balimno. 
Assisttttit to Chancellor, 
Career titul (Xcufxttiottal Edueatiott. 



GuA.M Community Coi.i.kok, 
Stuoknt Skkvick-s Divisi(»n— Pij\ckmknt Ckntkk. 

Gricrni. ^faria^ta islatuLs. September .V. JSS-f. 

Mr. TiitiMAS K. HovAi.s. 

/.tfri.vfm Off'uer. Cfffnmtttw im Eduiatutn am! lAtbor. Huase of fiepre.sent(ittte.>. fiay- 
burn Hot\f>c Offiee Hwihlxn^. Wa.'ihxn^ton. P.C. 

Dkaw Mh, Royals The information provided is in resjxin.se to your letter of 
August !S. l*)8't concern! nv; the status of the apprenticeship program, its op«;rations 
today and the future of apprenticeship for the Territory. 

The Apprenticeship and Training Program on Guam was first established in 
August. VMy \ by Public Uiw M 117 and was administrated by the Guam Depart- 
nu-nt of iMlnyr An Apprenticeship IX'velopment Committee was established to study 
.uui .t(Klre.s.s problems in the field of apprenticeship, to develop apprenticeship stand- 
ards with the view tovvards developing local skills in the various cr,ifls and trades 
for .tpprov,il ,i»d regi.stration with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, U.S. 
Department of l.;ib<»r 

On Augu.st I1M»I. the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. U.S. tX'p.irtnient 
f»f i^ihor. accepted and registeretl the first apprenticeship standards for the Terri- 
tory of CrU«im under the s(HUisorship of the Guam Contr.-iclors A.ssociation iGCAl. 

Since the inception of the priygrani. numerous problems have been encountered, 
.some of which were employers- were not receptive or sincere m their commitment 
to lr,iin .ipprentices. coordin.ition between IX'partment of Lnbor and education insti- 
tutions were imiiini.il hrnce .ipprentices lacked the theoretical training exposure. 
Additionally, entry w,ij;es (or apprentices were too low ,ind unattr,ictive. In c.<.«;cncc. 
tJie proj:r.ini w,i.s recruiting .ipplicants who were unprepared for the world of work 
.md tlio.se v^ho were Mv to .idjust reiii.iined with the employers tem|H»raril_v until 
better p:iytng emphtymeiit can Inr accpii red. 

Ti» a.s.si.st thi* apprenticeship program, the Ailministrative Policy for Alien Knv 
plov meat C'ertific.ition w,i.s revised on .April .*». I!)7 I The intent of the jwlicy w-a.s "to 
•t.s.stiri ni.iMniuiii job and training opportunities to US. resident workers on Guam 
who art ,iv.nl,iht< for einplovinent and t mining. Kach employer wil| continue to hire 
.i»iil train L* S rr.sidi iit workers ,tnd to repl-ice non tniiiiit^raiit .ilien temjKjrary rind 
p:iruK-e.s m .ill citcgortes for which apprentices ,ind trainees ,ire av.-nlable." 

Th»s {H^licv provideif .i leverage the progr,im iieedrd in o|)ening numeroii.s training 
>lt>ts for apprntticrs 

On or ,ihout Sep! ember. l!»77. the certification processing of workers wa«5 rc« 
verti-d lo II S l)fp.ir»iiient of Ldvjr and the Adversi- Kffcct VV,^J;c KatetAKWK) was 
tmplemeiitrd Thi> ,itt»>n >utKrseded the \ .idmini.strative jwlicv for alien certifi- 
c.ition .iiid the w.igfs m coii.strtu tion uidu.strtes were incre;ised. The intent of the 
Al''AV|{ w.is to attr.tct IiK.aI workers into the construction industry and to dt.vcourage 
eiupli>yer«J frt»m rt'cruiting and inijwrting W-'l workers. 
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appri'iittccs .ttiil vMlitMius ( \)tk>;ri'SMuiuii interest in Mipporttn)^ nnd stren^hening 
thi*Sf pro}:niin.s. 

A.s the DLKA re&poMMbU- for .ippreiUiceshtp tr.uiunt; iii thi& rf>;»on, the Board of 
l:!f!u(..ittun i» pre>fntl\ ^erMn^' bct^^ccn ^{..^OO .md 1.000 «ipprtMUitt*> tn « variety of 
.skill «irc4i> Thi.s rt'Litoi in.structtoii is dehvered iii various niodcb and may be of- 
ferwl in thi* cveninf: in j lociil hijjh school, on-site in a union facility or iis part of a 
tore" curriculum home studv program, The latter requires the apprentice to com- 
plete siHTcific .i.v«if:nnu>nts .it home .ind meet with an instructor .md/or special con- 
.sult.int once ur twice a month for review ,md further assij;nmeiils. In addition, tele- 
phone consultation is available to participating apprentices. 

Our e.xisttn^ pro>»r.im represents an effective partnership of labor, business and 
c*fluc«ition «ind is vi>r;^ succeN>ful in upi^radini; members of our workforce, enabling 
them tn adapt to changing technologies. 

The number of apprentices that we serve is directly related to the need for these 
individuals in the workforce In the past several years, the demand for services hjis 
r4ir exceeded our ft.sc.il capabtlitv We would welcome opportunities to discuss with 
memlH rs of vuur conimittre both innovative .ipproaches to instruction \t\ the future 
and most, importantly, new sources of fundini: for this vital program. 
Sincerely. 

Antmo.nv J. Bai.uino. 
Assistant to Chitttcvlhr, 
C n rvcr atul (Xci tfxt tionni Eilit at tiurt. 



GUA.M Co.M.MU.NITY Coi.I.W:k. 

Studknt Skrvicf:s Divisio.n— Pi^ck.mk.st Ckntkr. 

Ctutm, ^fari^tna IsUtniis. Srptvntth^r .V J!fSX 

Mr, TlKKMAS* y. KOVAI.S. 

f.tai.snn Of/Hi vr. Cotnmtttfr on Eiltnutum and lAtbttr. Hottfe of ihprcsvntatttvs. Hny- 
hum Hffttsc Offivv Huxldxttf*, \K\x.<h\nf*totx, O.C. 

Okaic M». iloVAi.s. The information provided is tn resj>on.»:e to your letter of 
Auiiu.st IH. I'.KV.'i concern tiii: the status of the apprenticeship program. iLs opf:rattons 
today and the future of apprenticeship for the Territory. 

The Apprenticeship and Training Program on Guam wa.s first established in 
Aui:u.st. UMH by Public Uiw 14- 117 and was administrated by the Guam !)epart« 
meat of UilM)r An Apprenticeship IX'vclopment Committee wns established to study 
and addre.o problems in the field of apprenticeship, to develop apprenticeship stand- 
.irds with the view tow.-irds deveiopini: local skills in the various crafts and trades 
for approved .md regtstr.itton with the Bureau of Apprenticeship .md Training. U.S. 
Department of L'ibor 

On August \{\. IIHJI. the Bure.'iu of Apprenticeship and Tramin^:. U.S. Department 
of Lib<ir. accepted and re^isteretl the first apprentice;«hip standards for the Tern 
t«rv of C»u.un under the sjHmsorship of the Caiam Conlr.'U'tors Association iGCA). 

Since the inception of the program, numerous problems have been encountered, 
some of which were employers were not receptive or sincere ui their commttmsnt 
to Ir.un .ipprentices. Cf>ordin.ition between Department of Libor .Tnd education insti- 
tutions viere minimal hence apprentices lacked the theoretical training exposure. 
Addition.dl). entry w.i^jes for apprentices were too low and unattractive. In essence, 
the progr.im w.i.s rrcruttin^ applic.mts who were unprepared for the world of work 
.iimI those whf> wi-rr .ihle io adjust remained with the employers tem()oraril\ until 
better p.'iytng employment can l>e aciitiired. 

'Io a.<sist the apprenticeship program, the Administrative Policy for Alien Km- 
pifiymetit Certification w-.i.s revised on April I!l7,l. The intent of the jwlicy was "to 
.tssuri ni.iximuni job .ind I raining opportunities to U.S. resident workers on Guam 
whu .ir( .iv.ul.ibit ft»r (inplo^ment .md tr.nnini:. Kath employer will continue to hire 
«ind tr.itn L' S resident workers .md to repl.ice non nnmigr.int .ilien temjwrary and 
p;irolees tn .ill cateo^ru-. for which apprentices .itid lr.»inee«. .ire av.nlablc/' 

ThiN jwdicv pr«»vided 4i lever. i^e the pronr.im needed tn o()enmi: numerous training 
<lot< fur apprentice*. 

On t»r .iImmiI S<'pteniber. 1I»77. ihe certification proces».ini: of workers was re* 
vertrd to US Dep.irtinent of l,.ilM»r .ind the Adverse Kffect W.-ii^c llalelAKWRi wa.s 
implemented. Thiv .itti»»n su|h rseded the 11)7 t .idmimstr.itive jHjIicy for alien certtfi. 
c.iti««n .uwl the vv.i^f.s in totistrtti tion industries Wfre increased. The intent of the 
.\K^VK vv.i.s to .iltr.itt lot.ll workers into the construction mdustrv and to <li>couragtr 
employers fnun rec'ruilin^ and imiwrlini: fl-'J workers. 
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The GCA «p|>miiitv.shi|) .standard manunU were revised in April. 1978 Major re- 
visions \MTe focuM^ on the apprentices' wage schedules to conform with the AEWR 
Entry v^agfs were based on eighly percent (80% I of Journeyman wage rates Howev- 
er, the rescission of the administrative policy for alien employment certification by 
the .AKWR caused a tremendous reduction in employment opportunities for appren- 
tices and employers' request for H-2 certification were processed without the aasur- 
ancc of hiring and training local workers Although the AEWR attracted better 
qualified applicants, the employers were reluctant to pay the higher entry wage 
rate for apprentices. 

On July. 1978. the I4th Guam Legislature repealed Public Law 14-147 and en- 
acted Public Uiw 14-77. the Guam Community College (GCC) Act of Guam which 
transferred the administration of the apprenticeship training program from the 
Cuam Department of Labor GCC. The enabling legislation (PL 14-77) provided 
policy direction with realistic goals and objectives to meet local manpower require- 
ments. Faced with the non-existence of apprenticeship curricula, the Apprenticeship 
Training Div'ision lATD) was tasked with the responsibility of its development and a 
curriculum specialist was recruited to provide the technical support Related theo- 
retical instructions for apprentices were implemented in the Fall of 1979. Presently, 
the ATD Staff, in cooperation with the Occupational Education Services Division of 
GCC. IS continuously developing and improving its apprenticeship curricula with the 
concept of mainstreaming the apprentices to the degree program in their respective 
occupation (.should they choose to do so). 

The program, however, still lacked the total commitment of the private industries 
to train apprentices. Since the Guam Apprenticeship Program (registered with the 
U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training) does not have 
enforcement power, the College relies solely on the voluntary participation of em- 
ployers and the cooperation of other Government agencies to assist in slot develop- 
ment for apprentices in public contracts. To assist GCC in its endeavor, a memoran- 
dum of understanding was developed between Guam Department of Labor and GCC 
for the purpose of .soliciting training slots from employers through labor certifica- 
tion proce.ss l20 CFR. Part G.V)>. Althou;;h apprentice recruitment increased, it was 
difficult to retain program participants with respective employers. It appears that 
employers' commitments to "train apprentices." were made only to satisfy the alien 
importation certification process. 

The Guam Community College will continue with lobbying efforts for local legisla* 
tion for apprenticeship on Guam. 

The introduction of Bill :{10, "An Act to Establish Apprenticeship Training 
System for the Territory of Guam and for other Purposes" on June 8. 1983 by the 
ITlh Guam Legislature, will mandate the utilization of apprentices by private con- 
tractors on all public contracts for the Territory of Guam. The passage of Bill 310 
will greatly enhance the apprenticeship program on Guam and provide the much 
needed training slot.*; fur the two hundred and sixty-seven (267) apprenticeship appli- 
cants with GCC. 



.Mr, Tfio.MAS F. KoVAi.s, 

/.mtxon Offtt,*-r, Cnntnttttre ittt Ktlucttttvn and tAibttr House of Representatives. Ray 
hitm flnttse Offire fhfthltnji;, Wnshtnjijton. fXC. 
Dkak Mk. Rovai.«. It has come to my attention that there is a movement afoot to 
>limly hut surely eliminate the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. U S De- 
partment of I-'ibor. 

We at AmmKo Oil Company have been affiliated with this organ i7.a tion since April 
of IDT.J when three of our trade cla.<sification.s. F'ipefitters t Metals Mechanics). In- 
strument -Klcctncian.*;. and Machinists, were regi.'Jtered with the United States Dc- 
p.)rtttit-nt of Uibor. Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, and again in December 
of 197!). \%e registered two more trade classifications, namely. Maintenance Repairer 
tBuilder^. .md Oj>t-raling Engineer <E<(Uipment Handler) At present. ') of our G 'radc 
t'l.is.'iificalioMs in the M.iinlen.ince Division are registered with the Bureau of Ap- 
prcntice.<hip and Training. 

C'tirrenllv. m (he .<ix depart ment>». we have approximately 7.'>0 employees Fifty of 
the>e .ire.eiill apprentices registered with the OOL-BAT. We have had approximate- 



Sincerely. 



E. A. GUKRRKRO. 
Director for Apprentteeship Traininn. 



Amoco On. Co.. 
Whitinf*, tnd.. November 1$, 1981 
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U .HH) uf uur v\urk forii iit the M<unten<knte Division tumplctu thtMr apprenticeship 
under the IX)L-BAT program Wu are pk'ahcd with the results and would appreci- 
ate the continuance of this vital program 

Qualitv crafti>nien are not made in the classroom To make qualified craftsmen, it 
lakes a marriage uf related classroom training and on the job training. This, we are 
accomplidhing with our present ^vstem of DOh-BAT I would hate to see its demise. 
I vNuuId encounige \ou to give serious consider<ition to permit this Bureau tDOL- 
BATi lu continue to hi'lp us make the qualified craftsmen we need today and in the 
future. 

Thank you. 
Sincerely. 

JosEr»H r Kovach, 
Maintenance TVain in f* Specialist. 



T»K Merit Shop Training Center. 

Dublin, Calif., November I 1983. 

Hon. John N. Erlenborn. 

Hiinkinf; Minority Member, Huuiie Committee on Edittation and Labor, Ray burn 
H o It a e Of /Ice Buildi n^. Was hm^ton, DC. 

Dkar Mr. Kri.knhorn In view of the Subcommittee on employment opportunities 
chaired by Congressman Augustus F Hawkins, as Director of Education of the 
Merit Shop Training Center sponsored by The Associated Builders & Contractors — 
Gulden Gate Chapter. I would like to support and request your interest in giving 
more support to the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 

We have juM begun a Apprenticeship program approved by the Department of 
Libor. and we feel that the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training is necessary to 
keep for quality of skills training consistant Department of Labor portrays a dimin- 
ishing role toward the .National Apprenticeship system and has not capitalized on 
the advantages of strengthening the National Apprenticeship Program. Apprentice- 
ship IS an unsubsidized training program that supports the private employer in 
training skilled work for his work force. The planned action of the Employment and 
Training Administration to decentralize the National Apprenticeship Program to 
the states, will not provide the quality of skills training required My program will 
not benefit from this action. The service reliability and commitment to Apprentice- 
ship demonstrated by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training staff would be a 
decisive loss I>ocal States Apprenticeship operation without National Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training guidance and participation in sponsor programs will 
result in decreased efficiency, impacting apprenticeship at the local level 

I firmly believe that the present administration should give more support to its 
Bure<iu of Apprenticeship and Training. Again, I request your interest and support 
We need the continued direction supplied by the Bureau of Apprenticeship Train- 
ing. 

Sincerely. 

Madeline Reynolds. 
Director of Education. 



State of Montana. 
Department of Labor and Industry. 

Commissioner's Office, 
Helena. Mont.. November 7. I98J, 

Hon .John N Eri.enhorn. 

Hunk in fi Minority Member House Committee on Education and Labor, Ray burn 
Hou<e Office Ihtildin^. Washinf^ton. DC 
Dkar Mk Erlknhoun It has been brought to my attention that the Committee on 
F^ducation and Labor. US House of Representatives has scheduled oversight hear- 
ings on the federal apprenticeship program and activities for .November 9 and 10 m 
Wa.<:hington. DC 

I share vour intere.«5t in seeing the apprenticeship program strengthened as a 
means of supplving skilled training to meet our economy s changing employment 
re<iuirements Your Committee hearings can well serve to set the stage for an over- 
all reassessment of the current federal apprenticeship system. 

As vou know, apprenticeship is structured training on-the-job coupled with trade 
related theoictical instructions or studies, it occurs over a relatively long period of 
time and the terms and conditions of employment and training are stipulated in ad- 
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vance The second ki-y I'U-ment i8 that apprenticeship has as iU goal the acquisition 
of ail around transferable skills useable in differing employment situations Appren- 
ticeship has many advantages, including flexibility to adjust to new processes and 
materials, systematic training, employment security, decent starting wages, higher 
lifetime earnings, and a sound foundation for individual advancement 

Various studies have concluded that apprenticeship is a cost oeneficial Pi^ess 
that merits support, even expansion. It is generally considered to be the best 
method of training American workers for the skilled trades Apprenticeship train- 
ing though thousands of years old. can and does adapt to changing times and cir- 
cumsUinces. But the system needs to be aware of the changes going on in our econo- 
my. Those of us concerned about apprenticeship need to be aware of the impact so 
that we can cause it to be responsive. ... i » ♦u^ 

An expanding and improving national apprenticeship system is essential to the 
welfare of workers and the economic well being of the nation I believe we need to 
continue to improve the system and to make it a much more integral part of our 
overall employment and training policy. 

Additionally, there exists an urgent need to clarify our public apprenticeship 
policy This involves the redefinition of federal and state roles so that duplication of 
effort is eliminated and programs become stronger and more balanced, federal sup- 
port to state apprenticeship agencies, establishment of state apprenticeship agencies 
in each of the 50 states, federal support of apprenticeship in occupations with criti- 
cal skill shortages, apprenticeship research, development of related training materi- 
als increased development and distribution of national pattern standards: work- 
shops and increased technical assistance to State Apprenticeship Agencies; revital- 
iziition of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, tax deductions or credits; ap- 
prenticeship information clearing house, increased emphasis and thrust for njinori- 
ties and women being admitted to apprenticeship training programs; federal-state 
partnership in the administration of public policy on apprenticeship; and an exami- 
nation of the relationship of apprenticeship to public vocational education 

The need for a well defined national apprenticeship mission becomes increasingly 
evident as the future demand for craft workers continues to grow and the expansion 
by occupation becomes dive-'se and pnore pronounced An example is the contruction 
industry. In 1980 the U S. Department of Ubor, Bureau of Ubor Statistics in their 
Annual Construction Indv.5try Report estimated that 900,000 new jobs would be cre- 
ated for construction workers by 1990 In addition, L5 million vacancies will occur 
by workers leaving the industry because of retirement or transfer to other indus- 
tries creating a need for a total of 2.4 million new construction workers by 1990 
The present apprenticeship and task training programs are graduating an average 
of only 50,000 persons per year. Such sUtistics are clear evidence of the startling 
underutihzation of apprenticeship training programs in the United btates 

In conclusion I urge the Committee to Uke careful deliberation on this most im- 
portant issue. I feel confident that the national apprenticeship training system can 
benefit and ultimately get back on the right course toward a fundamentally sound 
future. 

^'""^■■"'y- Dav.d L hunter, 

Commissioner, 



Joint Apprenticeship & Training Committee. 
Plumbing & Pipe Fitting Industry of San Mateo County. 

Burlingame. Calif.. November S. ISHS. 

Hon. John N. Erlenborn. ^ , , r l d l ^ 

Ranking Minority Member. House Committee on Education and Labor, Raybum 
House Office Building. Washington. D,C 

Dkar Congressman I undersUnd that the Subcommittee on Employment Oppor- 
tunities chaired by Congressman Augustus F Hawkins will hold hearings November 
15-16 \'m concerning the national apprenticeship training system As an employer 
and trainer of apprentices. I have participated for over ten years in a volunUry pro- 
irram of apprenticeship based upon direction and assisUnce provioed by the bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training represenUtives. Our program works wel . and I am 
fully satisfied we are meeting my training needs, which is the development of 
skilled productive craftsmen. ..... . ^ ... ^. , „^ 

The Department of Ubor portrays a diminishing role towards the national ap- 
prenticeship system and has not capitalized on the advantages of strengthening the 
National Apprenticeship Program Apprenticeship is an unsubsidized training pro- 
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jirnm ihnl M»|)|)orts Ihi- private employer in traming skilled workers for his work- 
force Ihe planned at Hon of ihe Kniployinent and Training Administration lo decen- 
trali/e the National Apprenticeship Program to the slates will not provide the qua!- 
ily or skil s jraining requires My program will not benefit from this action. The 
service, reliability, and commitment to apprenticeship demonstrated by the Bureau 
*»f Apprenticeship ami Training staff would be a decisive loss. I^al state appren- 
t.ceship operations without national Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training guid- 
ance and participation in sponsor programs will result in foot dragging and artifi. 
ciJil barriers impacting apprenticeship at the local level. 

I bi'lieve the present administration should give more support to its Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training because of its mission in qualitv training in the work- 
lorce I re(|ut;st your interest and sup|)ort at this time A strong directed National 
•\pprentict;ship Program is in the interest of the economy and private employers 
like myseli. 

Very truly yours. 

Gfrai.I) F. Grigcs. Coordinator. 

Phok.six Bum.oin-c & Construction- Tradkis Counch.. 

Amkrican Fkdkration ok Labor A.vn 
Conor hiss of iNuusTRiAt. Organizations. 

Phoenix, Am.. November 10, l9S^f. 

Hon .Joii.v N F.Ri.K.siiOKN. 

lianhnf: A/j^ori /v A/em^r //oii.e Commiltee on Education and Uibor. Rasburn 
/ louse Office lUtildin^, Wash mf; ton. DC. 

DvAK ( ON-ORh-sSMAN Eri.k.nborn On November 16. \m. the Subcommittee on 
Kinploymt-nl Opi)ortunities will hold hearings concerning the National Apprentice^ 
ship I raining Sy.stem 

Please be advised that, as an employer, a former apprentice and instructor of ap- 
prenhces. I am fully satisfied that we are meeting the training needs which is the 
development of skilled and productive craftsmen. 

I mn against the decentralization of these programs to the states and this pro- 
ix>st.d action would be harmful to the Apprenticeship Programs. I also feel the 
present Administration should give more support to its Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and I raining as its mission is quality training in the workforce. 

I ask your interest and support at this time The National Apprenticeship Pro- 
gram IS in the interest of rhe economy for all-the employer, the employee and the 
general public as well ^ 

Thank you for your consideration to this request 
Sincerely. 

Duoi.KY Brow.n*. 
liiismess Manat:rr, 

.M<'Kks.SON CllK.MlCAl. Co.. 

Union Citv. C\dif. So\ ember S. l9S.f, 

Won Joii.v N Fri.knhorn, 

Ronhnf: ^l\nonty Member Hou^.e Committee on Education and Uibor, Raybum 
1 1 ou fr Office thnldi nf*. Wash i nfiton. D C 
Okar roN'(;iav;5MAN It .s my understanding that the subcommittee chaired by 
( f»ngrrssman Augustus h Maukins is scheduling hearings November l.VH» P^M re- 
garding apprentieesb.p training and the role of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
rraining t « " 

I am writing to strongly urge that federal support for the National Apprentice- 
ship I rogram and the Bureaus apprenticeship function itself be continued. 

Mistoncally, the concept of apprenticeship programs ts as strong as ever There is 
no more efficient way to produce skilled craftsmen than to •provide actual hands-on 
iraining at the direction of those who are comjHrtent in their fields 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training provides a critical function in areas 
of promotion and development The federal apprenticeship agency mu.st maintain a 
uniform national policy of apprenticeship. The Bureau has the e.xr>ertise and staff to 
continue this continuity of training 

I believv rhe pre.^'nt'admmist ration should give more supjwrt to its Bureau of Ap. 
prenticeship and Training and urge that you too express my concerns in this 
matter 
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I would ask for your supiMirl in this mailer 

Lana Tabakaccj. Secretary. 



The State of Wyoming^ 
Dkpaktment of Labor and Statistics, 

Cheyenne. Wyo. November 8, 1983. 

Re apprenticeship program. 

Hon. John N. Eri.knborn. , r l d 

Rankirifi Minority Member, House Committee on Education and Labor, Hayburn 
House Ofri^e'Buildin^, Washington. D.C 
Dfar Sir I am writing to you m support of the necessity of scheduled hearings on 
the National Apprenticeship Programs. There is a great need for an overall reas- 
sessment of the current predicament of the federal apprenticeship program It is a 
nece^jsary step to give new guidance for such a worthy program 

Sincerely. ^, _ 

Michael J. Sullivan, 

Actmfi Commissioner of Labor. 

State of Wyoming. 



KiFiD Ikonworkkrs Apprkntickship and Training Program. 

Santa Fe Sprinfjs. Calif. November 10. 198:i. 

Won. John N. Eri-ENborn, , , l d *. 

Hankint* Minont% MrmU-r. House Committee on Education and I^boK liayburn 
Hou>,f Office Huildmti. Washtnt^ton. DC. 
!)KAit CoN•GR^:ssMA^. I understand that the Subcommittee on Employment Oppor- 
tuniucs chaired by Congressman Augustus F Hawkins will hold hearings November 
*>-10 \\m concerning the National Apprenticeship Training System As an Appren- 
ticeship Coordmator of the Field Ironworkers Apprenticeship and Training Pre 
gram California/ Nevada, with the invaluable assistance provided by the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship Training, we have developed a successful training program that pro- 
vidcs our employers wUh the skilled productive craftsman that are needed in the 

*"M>^onc*^rn^^^^ this time is the diminishing role the Department of Uibor is taking 
in the National Apprenticeship System, therefore weakening the skilled work force 
in our country. As we all know, a highly skilled productive work force will keep us 
compotihve in the world market I am concerned and greatly disappointed to think 
that our government would consider turning their backs on a system as old and ven- 
erable as civili7.ition iLself The practice of indenturing apprentices by our ancestors 
and pa.<sing on the skills of artisans to the workers of the next generation is a 
custom so old and so persistent that it must have some inherent merit and should 
not be lightly dismissed ir.u . ii 

Fortunately for us. we have always had representatives, such as yourself that will 
express the views and concerns of the i>eople in this country. 

I believt. the present administration should give more support to il5 Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training because of it,s mi.ssion in quality tiaining 'n the work 
force. I reciiiest your interest and support at this time A strong directed National 
Apprenticeship iVogram ijs in the interest of the economy and private industry 

I feei that the ver> imi>orlant decisions that will be made by this subcommittee 
will havf a direct impact on the future of our country 

I would like to thank voii for your concern for apprenticeship. 
Hinccrelv. 

Richard D Sowkks. 
Afiprvntu rshlff Co<fdinator. Cull forma /Nt-inda. 
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State ok Idaho, 
Statk Board fon Vocational Education, 

Boise. Idaho, November 9, I98'i. 

Hon. John N. Eri.knborn, 

RiinkinH Minority SUmber,^^^^ Committee on Education and Labor. Rayburn 
Hottue Ofrice Huildinfi, Washington, D.C. 
Dkar HKJ^Rt-jKNTATivK Erlknborn It IS my understanding that the Subcommittee 
on hmployment Opportunities, chaired by Congressman Augustus F. Hawkins will 
bi» holding hearings November KJ-IT. \m concerning the national apprenticeship 
i>ystem. *^ 

As the Stato Director for vocational-technical education in Idaho. I wjsh to ex- 
press my concern about any efTorts that would dimmish the role of the national ap- 
prcntice^hip system Here in Idaho, the vocational education system and the ap. 
prenticeship program work very closely together. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship Training (BAT) office performs a very useful and 
neces.sary function Apprenticeship must remain a federal and state partnership. 
Ihe BAT provides a critical function in the areas of promotion and development in 
both bA( states and states without an apprenticeship agency. The federal appren- 
ticeship agency must maintain a uniform national policy of apprenticeship. 

Apprenticeship has long been recognized as one of the most cost effective methods 
or traming m all st>gments of our society It is the purest form of vocational training 
available The pre.sent administration should give more suppoit to the Bureau of 
Apprf'nltce.ship and Training because of its role in helping prepare a well-trained. 
quality workforce Further, apprenticeship is, for a large part, administeied and fi- 
nnnct'd by private industry When implemented properly, apprenticeship meet tram- 
ing needs with minimal government support. 

Your supiwrt of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training is requested at the 
uiKjoming oversiie hearings concerning the National Apprenticeship Program that 
win be held by Congressman Augustus F Hawkins, Chairman, Subcommittee on 
fcmploynient Opi)ortunities. to be held November 16-17. \m Your personal inter- 
est in this matter is appreciated 
Sincerely. 

Larry G Semjvno. Ph. D.. 

State Administrator. 



SoN'OMA Country Trades Referral Service. 

Windsor. Calif.. November 7, 198.1 

Hon. John* N. Erlenborn. 

Hanking Minority Member House Committee on Education and Ubor. Rayburn 
House Ofrice Buildinff. Washington. DC 

Dear CoyCHKSSMA>i I am writing to express my concern over the retrenchment 
or held apprenticeship program activities of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
I raining I understnnd the parent organization, the Employment and Training Ad- 
ministration. IS in the process of decentralizing the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
rrainings apprenticeship program activities to the states. This is not the direction 
that should be followed If the states are the only source for promotion and develop- 
ment of apprenticeship, then women's opportunities will diminish. 

Over the past few years, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training has had a 
specilic initiative to expand and provide more opportunities for women in appren- 
tico«;hip Their staff has become knowledgeable and more attuned to the problems 
jind needs of women m attempting to enter and remain in apprenticeship. They are 
belter trained to focus on and develop women's outreach programs and to evaluate 
J hetr effectiveness in the recruitment and placement of women in apprenticeship. 
Ihe Mureau of Apprenticeship Training has an ongoing information program and 
<upportive audiovisual equipment directed to presentations on women in apprentice- 
ship It ha.'; l>een my experience that the Bureau o/ Apprenticeship and Training's 
hrld srarr hn.s the necehsary capabilities and self-starting initiative, as demonstrated 
fhrongh the years, to continue to provide more opportunities for women in appren- 
ticeship 

Your 'iiipporl of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training is requested at the 
uiKomtMg oversite hearing concerning the National Apprenticeship Program that 
wtM be held by ('ongre^.^man Augustus F Hawkins. Chairman, Subcommittee on 
hmployment Opportunities, to be held November 9-10. V.m 
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Your iHThOnal lllH•M'^l in lliis niatter is appruciated. 
Sincerely. 

Judith K Weatiikrly, 

Outreach Counselor 

Hon John N. Eri.knw)«n , , , ^ n l 

nankinff Minont} Member, House Committee hdutation and iMbor, Rayburn 
House Office BuildinfT. Washwffton. IXC 

Dfar Congrfussman. I v\nle for your support of the National Apprenticeship Pro- 
gram The apprenticeship bystein is providing me with the personal opportunity of 
learning to become a higlily skilled worker while receiving progressive wages based 
on mv abilities to produce for my employer. , . 

Mv' irainmg program is gr Uifying to me. m fulfdling my ambition of achieving 
journcvman status as a >killed craftsman. The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing Repre^M-nt.itives' rult- in providing assistance and guidance m our training pro- 
gram lias pl.ived an mifn^rtant role toward m> successful progress in the program 

Your suppoa of tht* Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training is requested at the 
upcoming oveisite hearing covering the National Apprenticeship Program that will 
be hold on November l.VU>. V^^^ by Congressman, Augustus F Hawkins. Chair^ 
man. hubu>niniittef on Employment OpiK>rtunities Cutting back on the services of 
the lUueau ol ApprenUo-ship and Training is deHnUely not the way to go, especial- 
Is vvbrn Uirie .ue m; ni.inv unemployed youths de.^iring quality training at this 



Your personal lntere^t m this matter is appreciated 

^"'"^NU 'kick Silva. Mr .James C Bollier. Mr Randy T Cocco. Mr Daniel 
Valentine. Mr Timothy Hitch. Mr Richard R Polish. Mr. Barry 
Mu^naid. Ms Kelly McCormick. Mr Henry L Navarro. Mr John M 
Honebiirg. Ms Linda I /)e filer 

National Training Fund. 
SuKKT Metai. and Air Conditioning Industry, 

Wiishinfiton. D.C, Niwember 10. 198.L 

Hon Augustus F Hawkins. _ 

auurmitn. Sulnnmnuttee on Employment Opjx,rtunities. House (ommittee on tduca- 
tivLi^and Labor. Ravburn House Office Buildiiifi. Washington, IIL 
Dfah Sir Thank you fi)r >our letter of September 20 in which you afforded the 
opportunitv to respond to the Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities as part 
ol oversight hearings being conducted on the National Apprenticeship Act A state- 
ment which addresses our concerns on this important issue has been prepared for 
your consideration and information 
Your thoughtful ness is appreciated 

Sinctrtl>. Yw^umm, Administrator. 

Enclosuies. 

Statkmknt of W L Fua.iriMNi. Administrator. National Training Fund, Shekt 
Metal and Air Conditioning Industry 

Mr Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee The National Training Fund of 
the Sheet Metal and Air Conditioning Industry is pleased to have this opportunity 
to present our thoughts regarding the imporUnce of employee training programs 
and specificnlly the National Apprenticeship Act 

It IS our opinion that the National Training Fund (NTF) is a unique program 
which should be looked upon by your Subcommittee and the entire Congress as a 

model for all industries ^ i_ i_ u a i^™4 

This candid opinion ts based on unprecedented facts which have been developed 
and proven during the 12 years that this comprehensive, joint labor management 
program has been in existence. ^ . v» • , rt^ • c j a 

To provide you with a better idea of the scope of the National Training fund and 
Its proirranis. I have provided, along with my statement, a copy of the 198*J Nlh 
Annual Iteport and a copy of Volume 7 of the NTF Training Tips, a publication 
which IS distributed to approximately 900 training instructors nationwide 
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On May 12 l<)7l. a joint trustiH?ship was s.'gned between management-the Sheet 
Metal and Air ( mui.tio«tng National Contractors' Association tSMACNA)~and 
labor-lhe bht^t Metal Workers' International Association iSMWIA)~for the pur- 
|)ose ol creating a national depository of monetary contributions. The monies de- 
rived were and are intended solely for the training of apprentices, retraining of 
journeyman mechanics, industry vocational instructor training, research into new 
technologies, plus other related subjecU. 

Our program's uniqueness includes the fact that 100% of all contractors signatory 
to a collective bargaining agreement throughout the United States, plus certain 
proviiices ol the Dominion of Canada, contribute on an hourly basis to the NTF The 
hourly contribution rate is presently 4 cents per hour of work for each sheet metal 
jounieynian and apprentice A rate of 5 cents per hour has been negotiated for 1984 
and t> cents per hour for U)8;). 

n.'!ltr7c^7fan^fnn''-*"'''^^*^ apprentices presently in training and represent 

n exce.ss of 100.000 lourneyman workers, our annual income per one cent contribu- 
tion amounu to approximately $1.2 million coniriou 

At the hourly contribution rate of 4c for 1983 this comes out to $4.8 million. For 
L; r ri f ^i^^^r.'.V^e a"\ount will be $6 million and for 1985 at the 

I ^iS -ir" ^.^^ ^""i^^ "^'^ ^ ^^ '^ This is in addition to approximate- 

ly Mi million contributed at the local level in support of our 200 Joint Apprentice- 
ship and Training Committees (JATCs) These Committees function at some 250 
school sites throughout the country. 

To datt>. ^'.V> million has been spent on national standardized curriculr* develop- 
jnent supplemental audiovisual teaching supports ^utilizing the latest techniques of 
la^r iH'ain/disc playback units), an intensive instructor training program under 
contract for I I years with Ohio State University, plus research Urainin| potentials) 
involving professional institutions of national repute. 

The program is extremely successful due to the strong and active support of both 
us parent organi7^itio.,s. SMWIA and SMACNA, plus the fact thai our mhcy iVto 
work with and through our JATCs as constituted on state, local, and provincial 
levels One of our mottoes is to work through and with "the local school board" com 
cept 

VVe have proven that our industry itself is the only knowledgeable and capable 
decision-maker relative to its present and ever-changing needs In order to justify 
this concept, labor and management are supporting this national endeavor with 
monies from within the industry, are directly and indirectly relieving the local tax- 
payer ol millions of dol ars by supplementing public school expenditures, and most 
important, they are making a nationalistic contribution of no little consequence as 
It effects man|X)wer development. 

However, in spite of all of this private sector, independent ell ft, very little, if 
anything, could have been accomplished if it were not for the long proven system of 
apprenticeship established by the Department of Ubor through the Bureau of Ap- 
prentioeship Standards. *^ 

To dej;troy or weaken that fundamental, proven arm of manpower needs in our 
country would be countcrpro<luctive Our program would likewise bo fragmentr/ed 
and severely weakened jf the responsibilities of this important agency were elimi- 
natod or weakened. ^ 

It IS our opinion that apprenticeship training within the United States must be 
sirengThened if the United States is to meet the future manpower needs brought 
ahfuit hv changing technology and foreign competition To be effective, apprentice- 
<hip training must have substance Related trainmg and the on-the-job training 
miKl complement each other Some -'apprenticeship*' programs are little more than 
< hlrv level titles with little or no training Our industry s apprenticeship tenure is 
our years-a period of trammg time, negotiated and agreed to through the collec 
hve bargaining process It. plus other standards, is constantly being re-evaluated bv 
both management and labor, collectively. ./ j 

Wo .n the sheet met^il industry have always believed that increases in productive 
tv and employment are directly related to training. A sound apprenticeship pro- 
gram promotes job satisfaction, provides the employer with qualified manpower and 
insures the customer of a quality product. 

Wo also believe that increased federal involvement m registering (and monitoring) 
npprenticeship training would help insure a training effort that is rigorous job-re- 
laled progressive, and subst<intial Anything less is a disservice to our country in 
general and the apprentice in particular 

The Honorable John N Krlenborn. the ranking minority member of the full com- 
rmttee recently stated in part that. "Government also has related objectives in ap- 
prentice<hip which have been established by law over the years Govern meat- fed- 
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ornl. state and loca! fncourages the expansion of apprenticeship because it is a 
time-tested, cost efllcient method of producing skilled workers/' 

We fully at;ree with that statement and respectfully oppose any elTort to 
fragmentize or dismantle existing federal programs regarding apprenticeship train- 

*"on behalf of the National Training Fund, I would welcome the opportunity to pro- 
vide further information that you may deem helpful. 
Enclosures. 
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THE CALL TO rROFCSSlONAl GROWTH 

The netd lor exp^n ih^r 'r^elJl m^UMCIurs h^s 
never bt^n greater iliari oow ftjpi<l ch«,n^ jod m 
cr«JS%^I compfe)i(!y requires the b«t ihui jpprenttce 
ifHl |Ourr^eymjn (ra<ntng cin oiler Insiructorf are 
a» the lorelo"! ol Ihis chjr>ge The (r^mmg piog/jm 
IS no betle* ihdn the instructor Unlrls ttisiructors 
grovw prolesSionjjfy. iheif lr.iinin9 prograim wtH la^ 

Pru*es?tonj| growth diso hj$ d persor>ji jppe<*i <i 
^as fu ilo Aith peiSOful sell i <m jnO sat<sfjciion 
'nsif Li4.»ui% who qrovv (ntffessiurvily get a sense ol 
wfl worth thjt otherwise would nut occur 

The i you j<c <K>ing to do it do >t weH not<on 
iheielore hjs <* >Myofi. lo> *nstiucturs perso'wlty, and 
the mdusi'y qenerally 

ProlesS"On.il qrowth IS (letiberjie, not JCCidMitjl, 
jr*t} v.\jKie$ to tl>ose who go jlte» it Instructors tan 
LitHJve f»um 4 «j«ieiy ol methwis. lotrtiat jncj .nior 
mji i«) achieve pfoless<onjl giOATh M,w!y jre cost 
liee, rtrxi «iuire only smjti amounts ol t.me Profes 
5ton,»i Qrowlh iscumijtjiiue There are activities which 
j«e be!le« dl one sldge of ^n mstructo) 4 cjfee* th.m 
jnoiher The tnck »s to mjtch piolesSiOnjt growth 
Activities with instructor neetis jnu interests it pjr 
I'CuMr limes, jml to pursue them persistently 

Ihis ol ttaynmq Tips s{>e<«ks (u prolession^J 
growth lot sheet metal msnuctors Tips <*ie mclu'JeO 
fh.jf cjn help instructors shape and purSoe ellorts to 
gft>w prolessionaily throughout (hen careers lor the>r 
own benelit. and lor the industry as well 

NTF PROGRAMS POINT THE WAY 

The Nal'onai Tra»»t^ng Fund Board ol Trustees has 
been committe<J to professional instructor training 
IroT Its beginning The bas<c, advanced, and ad 
xtfoted profess I on^ii development programs operated 
by The Ohio StJte University help instructors to plar> 
lessons arx) programs. an<| to leach more el fee lively. 
Some program olfennQs also atidress new irnluSlry 
trends and development, along with their application 
to apprentice and lourneyman tramir^ The NTF 
Appref»»tce Curriculum .irxl Other NTF produced m 



struciional mater»als are ut»lited as references during 
tramtng Other NTF sponsored Irammg proj^^n^t pro 
vide instructors vir«th new technical skills in testing 
and balancing, weldmg, solar energy and energy 
management These techf»tca» programs pgt sheet 
metal instructors at the lorelroni ol new industry 
developfr.ent. and enable apprentice and journeyman 
!ra«nmg to keep pace with these Changes 

NTF's instructor training strategy i$ deliberate and 
clear cut A centrat »nteni *s to elevate instructors to 
new levels of perlormance Trammg includes » care 
lully selected blend of theory and practice that hat 
It s appbcation m local traintr>^ pro-ams instructor 
training programs are intentionally Of short duration 
and concentrated to achieve efficiency m the trammg 
in>.estment Their elleci is ma^imiied by extending 
opportunities lor naming to as many instructors as 
possible 

The waf lety and depth ol NTF sponsore<t mstructor 
irasn.ng has a dual ellctt On3 <s the new perlormance 
levels of msiructors that are a direct result of these 
programs The other »s the foundation which this 
training provides for instructors tO conlmue growing 
proles*. ?naily through the.r own mi native an<l efloM. 

LEARN 6Y TCACHING 

instructors have many opportunities 10 giovw pro 
fcfSionjUy throu^ ihcir own eflorts. with very little 
lime and cost involved One is the mcreased compe 
tence that can be Qamed from tev<hir^ experience 
The old ddage learn by domg applies as much to 
teaching as to anything else However, learmr^ Irom 
teaching does not hapi^en automatically. De^ibtrate 
action by the mstructor is rtecessary A year of texh 
mg may or may fK>t add up to a year of professiorwl 
growth The difference is up to the mstructor 

What makes the difference between learning or not 
learning Irom teachir^^ Several thirvjs are very impor 
lant. including the examples which lottow. 

The Instructof 's Attitude Sett the $t«ft 

A key clement i$ whether the instructor wwants to 
grow prolessionally Willingness provides an interest 
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. I t n ♦ V of »tn?«»HXl^ (hj« Jfr H«t» «>M' J^' 'h*> 
«»,v "'^ i c rt-l i»< ,v I irty 

^^oi*** ffHt. *»*|« Jiix** ♦•♦He t m..Ui 

fc.-y '»-«! ?0 l»vriiittO' |MOt^S<>'^aJ (^Otfirlh 

> « ♦''iijtMn V 'u ■!«* tni i>f» o *^ rt^K^nifitj .it iis^^t it) 

!*• *n\ tt*- 'ton*- ' ^« s to ti'Ki' * ijtMXl Mim *o» 

> ' t ^»tv> toi . on t^vH,*! fwj 80th w» t»e 

»«T « Mt« m tu «^«* tuf * tJ(HJ«l '♦•s»>n p< *n ^ 

t»,iv Uy •ht'iVifH) ^^%hjt i^iv m»» .ttot nt»'»Hltf«l to 



r»<r»e 1*1* w*** it irelNxli ilti tMj 
}nsl«uciOf (%em«m(itrt What H»t>p»A«d 

'tM«nv Ow » tHiK'iHht;»»t«'<?ly upon the lOsUiiUO' 1 
mt-ntory two i reHixt* th« irrjl^utKM Sb*a4 J<*l li't) 
only >AhJ^l the insOuctor pe'OMv^ TbiS pfOb 

ptft^i soor^ -iftH c*os^ <f% p<nvb*e Th« .nsirucw 
r^t^^ tin; }«*s>or. pKm uml jtjetnpii to iccJI whi'lher 
jU m^'O points .0 th^ Itnson -AeTe cov*»etJ, irnH 
^tti^thpr (e.iriMKS xtli«>v«0 vvhjt (1ttfO(t^(l tl >s 

iHo t «>owl t'"V fo» the 'n>l»t«.Co< tu toftSsJt* \\httX^> 
»f vo"-* jKi*< o! th« (e>son v\o<itd f>«>vt* befft mo»ip 
tifrt (M*i« 1! do'*** WWII** oOie* vwjy 

1 1 i'i^nt .n«»uvto< vk *! n» ike sonf^ |xaI<J 

nT<»nis i<>o«t *H>w tt»v tt^W)» ijut/^i <Imo«i9*» 

be ftoUHi lo> latu'«> »«!»rtt*rw,\' A good way makv 
no»<«s 0*1 the icswn |iJ,in t>t"lo e t ^ it^ iWvjy js »e 
ftvtntJe** to coft$nle» !i\»th»n9 pa«i't»jl«ir 

Tjptrwj JesvJos «s *jiHv stwple fu* thv »ns!iMCtoi <o 
Oo iml .*l<ls HHiie j<.lvjotd<>es o^e* 'ojjfuctof rnem 
nty A tJpv ft*<.o'U»nq wiH p^o*'ii« t^e Jott'O p^Ht of 
lesson .iccuf>*Tt*ly »n(lin tivtdil AMhoutjih n^'c 'lUt^uC 
to* (<mf tv uiw^fCd to itsien 10 d compi«fe tcHpe. mD^e 
^v«M bi> fpinKl thjn from (us( ih>nk)0<)^ i)bo^»l the 
i^^svon A up*» *evejt wch rh«n<}s as quest K)n»n^ 
lK:Hn«iu^, ho^N much Itine vwjs spent on j {WtM:ui«i<r 
i>jit of >i icsson, jntl how weli ihe cijss p^^riiojMt^U 
it s »iso » 900d «Vtjy for the «ns<f«iCtor tO cftK^ 
s*»oii>oce v*urlu»p vo«cp jn<| otf*^' in.**Wf«siT^S 

8r«:ausv t »w|U'»es more hn\c ih.»A vmply {h«nk*i>9 
^bour thtf it.'sson nHliutiip'mi /n*t^il be useil >es$ tre 
quientiy or vvtth kirxis of U»$sons. o» Ahw the 
instructor fS Jttettip^*'*^ «> "^^^ mwhoti of te^ehinq 

Aft*"* lis!^i.n<| to the the nstruClor shouUI 

m.»ke |.ii»<yt»*'ni?i jtKM*t the Itnson n tetms of w.hjt 
«\en( «uetl ar¥i ^h,jt cfwimtes «^ot«kl Im: Mpfui Notes 
5hou*<l be put o« thf iesson pU« lo< fui.uc n'tfiet>ce 

The fact th.tt ^wl.otaptnQ of j les^ri is occutr ii>9 
sN>uW plt>b^^^y be s>wrwi w»th the cUsv This ^lii 

t>elD t^<r« tPvmbP'S urKlersiirtl ^ihA iS r|Oinq on ATM) 
Ahy Theie pe»soiH rjeocraily respect instiuclo»s 
N^no J'econscioosty lfy*rwj to -rppiO'.e t»ie»i tejctttf^ 
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Videotape tJie Le«son 

HefL* >ve mM the visujl ()in>co$iuri to jcif c^ctkiny 
of ltfdchin<| Much Cji> Ua g,uncii t>y the injt'uctor 
vvhu the cljii s**>jion ts .1 jcuuliy occuts Per 
$on.il n\inneiisms of ihe iMStiuctor such us fdcul 
e-vj>'e$$ioni. bixfy ftiovenienrs eye cuntjct with cljss 
members Ljn tie obse»ywl CIji> leuctions dn<J p.irtici 
pdTiOn 4iich js interest enthujuirTi jful (eurnei pur 
liC)pjr<on in cJ.jis cjn jJso t)e checked thiough 
videouipe 

Vtdt'ot »piiig ilepeniJi Ktj>on wjuijitneiU jvdtljl»lily, 
jml LjM Oe more tJisiuphve to j cJ.iM However, js 
>viTh I idtot.tping. it ii jtKivible foj the nijtruttor to 
p^epjte lIjjs fiienibeu fur v%»ui i^h-ippening Emphj 
Si/ini} rfuil the rnjjor pu'posi i> for instructor iri) 
|)»ovffit«>itt wiU Pi' uiMjc'itOiHl hy cidsi ineniper^ 
They cm dl«> be hcJ5>ful ir) Nvttiriy up J»m runniny 
the '^lU'pmeru 

VifleOT ipirvj ,s prob.ibty be^t i>se<J DCCdSiOrtdlly 
bee lose uf The ^pecjl effoii involved As m the cjse 
• ii orhei fn»Mht)di i.orH,lLiin)n$ jihI jutlynents by {he 
rt'.ri 1. rut itHiMl 'Uv lesSijn r jn be riotetl on [he lesson 
PmO tor fiiit<*e r.'ft'fi'itc*' 

LET OTHER PERSONS 
IMPROVE YOUR TEACHING 

OtfU" p»''^>Mj, < >i» sumenrmes be helpful m the 
nUKO.tTTient of ''niLhrrn) ,ii><J |>v itou'tj so contribute 
fo iifEtMSetJ iiistKiLfoi Luinpieu'riLe AsKmg othfis 
fu er(,i ro tfjchinq w.th ihyir cununcnts .md sugges 
l<oru dot'V miiJire a ceUdin jinount of openness on 
'heiiirt t>f ihe .rjsu jttui Insif jeto" s who jie dble lo 
look .It ,tfsis«.inc(^ by o!hers m d t>ositive wdy will find 
that it .5 wult woriM the investrTient 

Two ;)hTic, Jjr kir-His of tji oupi ,ife es»)eci.illy use 
tui 0<\p fjioup i lUv dt)tirrntJc»'S *in(l lOMineynien 
\.vhfj I'tjulii'v i"tiiU tljsse^ mil look dt the msUuc 
•or J work from a consufn.,"! \-ie\vpO'iU The otf^er 
iyo ti) <ocludf»i,otbor ;>'ofess>on.ils such .>s instructors 
Hvl fOOHlinitors EdCh gioup hjs particular uses and 
"S trt'iM pfocwlures to niiik*- the dssistance 

Feedhflck from Apprentices .md Journeymen 

App'i'h' C»'S iifwj |OOfr>t'ynu>n ^vhr> jM* j r»;<ju*.|f pjM 
nf Uf •> t i\ii)<iivot}i jrn h.iw tn I'^Lftient opportunity 
lu n{»<,»'r »» if)s!ttji.r.>r bcM IV or Thf'v J' 0 ib>t' to te.ict 
.t'ty A.-'f tf)li.(h {bitu)s I". .v^W'Uiri tti.» fedCh>ng ^.v.tS 
PM»«<1 sio\.v Of too < isr ,vh.>}hi" th»* corvtvu wjs 
•oo iliff « jlr O' too iSv »vh.>?rjcr fht» instructors 
n<l»..' • (>i»v < \'' ir (>• ^ j.jur »vh-;hor rh»» ins?Mif for 



IS enthusiastic or not. and whethei the mjtiuctor's 
persorwf nidnriensms ,)ixi speech ^Ui or detract from 
teacfuog 

f ewJtidck from dppieniiees dnd journeymen can be 
of>tdine<J forriijlly o« lOtormjUy. Infomut fee<Jbdck 
cdrt come bom convetsjlions u» the office or hjlJwjy 
Outside of cidss. or ,is a quick <)uestion to tf»e entue 
eldSS dt tt>e end of d lesson. drKl ui numerous other 
Situations 

Form.it fee<Jt>ack cdo be obtdined through <jues 
tJonrijues (hiough which dppi entices dnd (oumeyinen 
ledct lo sldtemenis »n some kmo of checklist An ex 
arnpie of dn inst<uctor checkhst is provided o»^ tlie 
IdSt '.Kje f^c.ielions shouM t>e kept confidentidf so 
tfi.it persons will feel fre« to express tf>eir true 
opinions 

The exdniples thus fdi drehetpful to g^nn redctioris 
to the instructor's teaching These ic.ictions may or 
rridy not show accurately whether learning has 
occurte<] MeasuierJient of learning is done by ttJc 
tnstruetoi thiouyti written (jui//cs and examinations, 
arnJ through d»re»:t observations qJ perfor 'trance 

Fectlback froni apprentices af>d louineyrnen tfieie 
fore can lie fornul and informal, an<j include meas 
urcment and judgments regaidmg reactions to teacfi 
ing. and actual evidence that learning has occurred 
Instructors who .tspiie to <jrow professionally from 
ttie feetlback of apprentices and journeymen are 
a*.l^ise<J to use all of these nictfio<fs to gam a bal 
ance<l picture fiorn these consun>ers of icacfnng 

Have Other Protess)onali Observe Your Teaching 

Fellow instructors, coordinators and olhcis cari 
provide constructive suggestions for teaching t>y 
obscrvtntj jml commenting Other jouineyrrten m 
struc'ors can p{ovi<}e insight at)Out tc.ichmg metfiO<fs 
.IS wet, as on the appro()natencss of the technical con 
tent of particular fessons 

Preparation for observation will he usef( I by iden 
tifying the purpose of the ol)servatiori This will help 
the ot>se rver to w.itch out for partrcutai kimfs of 
things Observations w<U t)e rnoff structoriSi .J the 
tierson ot)srrvin(j is provnli.tl with a <,ot)y of the li»sson 
f>lan .in<J some kmrj of ovjtline or tfietkliSt for 
re<:ording reactions 

Ot)serva{'ons of t»Mchtn<) thould be fol.owe<l f)y 
(bsrussions l)etwe^n tfie irtstructor and the observer 
as soon as t)ossit)le 
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INSTRUCTOR CHECKLIST 



iHt INSTRUCTOR . 


















• li Utn% iiut i*'f 
























• Ocl«(>'i't»« whcl^rf le^inmc) occufi 






• Circle! mterett 1" iKifn.nq 


















• Ui«t 4 v^ttKly of te^chm^ ^iKt'CChct 






• OcnH>«il»*:ci tjt< vvofSt ;>rxt)Cet 
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two-yMf •ppmtticMhip fowfM o( 

tK* NTT TSrr* «r« bmUI 
worker* «nd contractor* who 
*p«o*bM rtdutivvtx (n w id en 
tUl »h««t m*ul worti uHi tkb 
couTM o( vtudx M dMcnod to b« 
mpon«tv« to UtMr nmd. 

■ RMdav iVn* wkI Sf<mfic»tianr 
cwrrkulvm. Th# purpoM o< iKU 
(oun* U to t«*ch iS* tiwti mtUi 
wotk€t to inurprrt snd WM fUn» 
UMi •p^icatiocui »MocUud witti 
tlw »>M«t ntrul Industry. 

WaIIi Mt» mny cooMnvrcMl 
kilcKra jrvu wiQ m« • vmi 
•mx of rmIaI cut *nd 
fonwd vvfMcUUx (or thia Impof 
lAAl «M« Ttu*. too. U sr** in 
•hKh NTT U <}«v*lo(MHt •prcUI- 
tstd trvtninc through th* food 
•ltd twvmff* nirricuhim now 
und«rw*x- 

And wh«fT will tomorrow** 
•iMct mHal farrtn«n come front? 
Th« ForvntM Courw o( Studjr 
Oirrvntlx bnnc d<vrlop<d will 
ptvnd* tr«tn«d formwn wK#n 
foumrymtn eompM« thU CD«ir*r- 
work, TKiowcIt tKI* curnculum. 
•iMTt nwtAl worfcvr* wtD gain thv 
'pfopi*' fMcded t9 rffvc- 
tivdx plM> ant*nix». coordirvat* 
•nd motivate tho«v undrr hw or 
htt MpvrvMlon. 

Curnculwn Dev«k>pn»«ii i* a 
vMt and divmr undrrtakinjc 
involvwK manx drdKatfd bi' 
dividual*. Tvt It i* t)w banning 
•irp tA intur* that th««t metaJ 
w«rlMrr« b« rvad/ for *n 
indufftry in tranMtlon 
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Apprentice Curriculum 



u ppmttKt* in 

h«vf • lot to look (orvtrd to srwl 
|>f*p«rv /or Th» »k{n» o( 
youn« p«opt« wtll Mp >h«p* Utt 
>h««t imUI )ob« o( Utt futur*. 
Propvr Irmlninc tvu nrm bt«i) 
moff (riticAl. 



Thf NatMHvsl IVtiniiif rum! 
ncofnim the awmomt mponai" 
bilily It h«> in making cvruin 
that apprmlicvt h«v« all the 
b«s«c>. TV fMlionallx >Uft(iard' 
tt«J apptrnticr rurrkulum in- 
>urr* boih Dm itudcttU aftd ihmr 
futurv Mnployr-n Uul l>ny w^H 
b« provide t}t« b«tt InuninK 
conc«iv«bW.>.wh*rtvfr lh*y livr 

Appmtlkr* h«w ampi* of>por> 
lunilx to apply th«r nrvly 
acquind knowUdg* on t)t« job 
and to tMt and nfiM Dimt akiU* 
in t)t* claawootil. In addition. 
MCn jTMf thouMnda o( apprm* 
tica* co(np«t« at local contcau 
uritlt thair mpactjvt pm group* 



Loan/Grants 




m h« lo«n/snnt 
proffram ha» pvtn many JATCa 
th« necMaaiy aupport to davrlop 
,and upc^radf thHr training pro< 
gram* and ladliliaa. 

It U a pfogram which provide* 
a combination o( loana and 
granla to puxtbaae a «{d« variety 
<A aquipment or to aat up train* 
bg prograffla. 

The loaa/grant ptogram btgan' 
In 1973 nrlU) a 'aawl fanding" of 
t2M.000. 7b dau ovar a million 
and a half dollar* haw baan 
providad. KaU of thU monty 
wpraaanta !nttr**t«fa«* loan* and 
an th* partidpatinc JATCa haw 
aa ouutasdtng ncord of ftpay- 

ID*Qt. 

Tha lottfl/gnnt procrara i« juat 
ona Biofv tsaxBpl* of m Nationa] 
iHiftIng Fund'* raapooaa to tha 
Indvatiy** naad for training 
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ten o< NTr» tw^vr yf»r» o< 
•ervK*, iratnictor tniintnf pro- 
jcr*m» h«vr ptayrd *n imporUnt 
pote in kf«ptn( p»c» with innova* 
tioR 

In onWr to havt food trvininn. 
thm mutt bt qudhM matnicton. 
«ml th« NTF pk)r« • ^^C put tn 
tMcKinf how to t««ch. 

Th«re h«v» b«en more th«n 
2.000 ptrtidpuU in th« 4d 
NTF/OSU iottnictor tniniac p(0< 
(THiu tinot 1)73. 



Other tpcofic instructor train 
inc procram* iitctud* the ^TTF 
Wekhnc Instructor IViintnjr Pro- 
(Tim |WITP». the fHT Sol«r 
Instructor IVtiAiAf Procram «rKl 
thelWtlnc. Adjusting «nd B*l 
•9cinic I TAB) Instructor TNtn* 
\x\% Profrmm 

Th« fiewfst of theM. the KVT 
solsr profrtm. hM trained 15S 
ptrtictpants. The weklinc pro- 
cnun I WITP) conductfd (tve 
profnuns in 1993 with 46 partid* 
puitk. Since lu Inception. WITP 
hM truAed 201 instructora. 

And the TAB piortro added 
38 puticipaati khi« ymt. bnaf> 
inc the toUl number to 24$ 
Inetfucton trwMd to daw. 
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Energy 

1 




r 



btlkvt t)ut only Un yMn tfo 
cottctnw about tMTgy cMw into 
•karp mUomI fbott. With tMot] 
MBbufo o( 1973 AiMTtcant 
ch«AC»1 virtu«Qjr ov»mI(ht from 
•MjTfouic HMfiy coQMunm to 
cott-coflKiout MMffy con«efvtr». 

Tht ifit*mt In ile»nutiv« 
•ourcM o( CMfcy *m tn&tlcmd 
from ftlhcwd 'Vccalric*" to th* 
pubbc it UiTt> Economy uul 
«fficW«cy bvount th* wttch-vord* 
o( the mtgy criitiL 

Yet M eaefsy tuppWftknow 
•o «^ t«d«y. Mtlon't rt< 
•ponii* to 1 shoct Mipply o( oil 
ns B«tth«r a p*Mii>< fad r«r i 
'kMf rMCtioiL The coAtiiu* 
iitf popuUnty 6k pubbc tMB«po^ 
tcttoft 4nd «tf pooU caa hardly 
b» nttanWd a« a v««titt o( a 
by-goM era. Nor can one take 
bf htly the erfoR and cxpc«M 
invMt4d la homta aad Unineam 
to conmve energy. 

America Ka» become a natJoa 
o( "eoerty vMte>vatcKiin.'' aad 
the tmkd coDtiauee^ 

For iheet metal worker* acroaa 
the country, thu maMiw chaaft 
m aiutude has iMulted [o the 
tkeed for lacrraaed aophUticatioa 
la a number o( araaA. 

In mvKtnc o{ HVAC ayMena 
the eaphAsU on comfort at the 
exprnie ot *»frior Mvinf* U 
goo* Now the aheet metal worker 
conjaitT*. the e/fieieney U the 
«y«teffl M wfU a« comiort 




Another eaaia^ o( NTF uuM>- 
vaUon I* the VeiificatMik o( Via* 
ual InapectMm Pio(ram|VVIP>. 
Started (a January aa i pilot 
project, V VIP Udeiijraed to 
pfQve the accu4«cy of viaual 
taapactloii of iheet metal velds 
M prov{d«l In the AWS D9 1. 
lOdocuiDMit. 

}fTr« weldwc ijutructofi as 
will aa Qvt local JATC iiutrue< 
tort have Joinad in the ptojact. 
*kkh iavotm tht wtldinc and 
iinfictim o( over MO iheet 
■etal tpadBMCia. The multa of 
thaw hwpMtioM irill th«i be 
vmnfiod tqr tht movwd Battrilt- 
Cohisabua Laboratontt. 
: W)m coMpMt. WIP u »< 
pacted to fefttrate fiaattr re- 
apact for vuual tiMiiaatioit o( 
wtlda oo aheeC kMtal ami ficatly 
ttthaBct tht uat Had acceptance 
o(AWSD».14lXThiawill 
•Dow tht thtet metal emtiactot 
f avaM tht xmmommry tipemt 
U dt«cnictl\« tatUac. 
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Hontoi ihMt tprcialtift nor 
th* chtKfM b th« application of 
tht motv tradiloBAl tWt mcMJ 
ikUU could havt bwn poMibW 
without imniflf . 

Tht NTF b pfovd tokav* 
tmraiiuovd tfWAinf pn«r«iM lhat 
arr in and of ttwfMtlvtt. Innovt- 
tiona ia th* ftttrgy (itld. 

TAB. a iio»<UMtc tlMK m«tal 
akllt. Im» chanced ov«r the y«an 
to (di iww )ob iwMb. It it a akiU 
introduced in Mccnt yfn at tht 
app<*ntic»)cv«l-taii(ht at an 
Ifwinictor icvd count, and uico6 
poratfd htavily into both Iht 
«fvict mmcuhm and ii w r gy 
managtoMttt piofnau. Ciat«< 
mtnt Bu(ht w*a bt tht bjrword 
andNTFuthm .Intht 
mkbtofitalL 

NTF dot* ao by conductinc 
both B*»ic and Advanced Ift- 
•tnictor TVaiiunc Counta ia 
iMmg. Ad^Mtnc• Balancuv 
Thttt courae* pMpoi* local SATC 
inatrvctora to ttacK tht pivptr 
Rwihoda and tachntquM for aactr- 
taininc and maiinunm the cap*- 
Uhtir* o< mwoMVMOtal ayatMna. 

Tht movt toward fntf|y a«ai«- 
nt«» hu kl«o ttpandtd aaoUitr 
arr* 0< >h«M nwuJ skUU tht 
mainttA«nct and itprir of HVAC 
»> «tem« Tht atrvtct cumculum 
ro>Tn tht importanct of dtct*^ 
RuniniE that a ayttrm i% woriunx 
according to dt«Mtn and aptcific*' 
tMMW and providt* tht »h««t 
mtUl korktr tht tkUU to do t Kit 
r««tntUI task 

Mlitn tht public lAttrttt in 
tnrncy fTTw to utdudt tolar 
powtr. tht NTF acttd quichly to 
lAMirt tKat »hrQ proplt thiok of 
ifiUAltinc mAu %y*ttm.K thty 
•oil turn to tht «h«tt mttal 
industry 



lb date. NTF haa conduciH 
Butt Solar Inatructor TVaininc 
iVofraina for ahaeC mvtal tnatnic 
ton acToaalbt country TktaoUr 
nimculum covttt att aapac t a of 
aolar ayattm buUUatkm and tht 
rolt that aolar »y»U«na play in 
tntffty conatrvation 

Tht NTF haa alao taktn tho 
Wad in anothtr important faett 
of aavwf ta t f g y - tl>a» iy wan* 
a^ttntnt. Thra«^h a joint labor- 
manacMWfct National Cntriy 
ManagtiMttt InatttuUiNEMU 
tft whi^ NTF ia dMply involvtd 
in tht traininc aapacta. a baaic 
mtrfy maaafiiint 'pilot* count 
haa bttn dtva l opa d . It trauia 
•htrt mttal worktra to bacomt 
totrKy manacMMtnt tachiuciana 
»ho «ork with cootractora aiwl 
Cfi(inttrtt in aiitiiii]^ a buildu^'a 
tnttiy tyattm and »ho racom* 
lotnd tht inataUatioo and main- 
ttoanct of coat-tffintftt Bytttma. 
Tht (omnliacd currkuluni (or 
tbtfiy manactmtnt trrtatng ia 
btmc ivhmaad thia taU. and iU 
incorporation Into tht NTF pro- 
gnun pro mma to pfovidt tvan 
mora |ob* in tht marior Tirid (or 
*h«tt mttal irorktra. 



Welding Instruction 




Mn n<rtnyft% 
th« {if U ot tiint nw«l wtldtAg 
h4« riploOeJ with n*w poMMbUi 
iit%. onct 4 »Wt raeU) 
workrr »«h wtl<hnf »i»nrtcv 
»•« * nnty. todiy thoUMmi* of 
apprmtim and •r*«)n#d Jour- 
rw>inm air adduns ^<riri<jlin( to 
thnr Uuto of *k)lU AM tht 
NatMful IVaininit F\ind Mprd 

A ch«Aipn« uwiKuiry nlkd tor 
new uutructMMji tvchnxiuM ao th* 

cU«.«foomAOA»hc»U talking 
th^ Uui«t wtl'tiAC instructor 

th«ry wtrt n«v(MI TM>new 
moUVr wdkiinx (rmilm wtn com- 
pt*t«d tbiA yeat T>u> t>nn«t the 
total to Uvt uruta in th« growint 

Th* trukn h«\r bterally 
cb«n«fd tbf fact of ih99< ls««al 
^YMinx uiatnictMm Now, «r«Jd- 
m arr prrpatd fof crrt Jica'ion 
OA loca^iOA to th*y fan quaMy tot 
a ^ivciftc )ob At the **itkt timt . 

and 4ppm\tx>« •ho nt^rt Iraracd 
«rIdtAii afr atqwruv^t thta n*« 

makiAX tkm bmmv conpHl- 
ti^v tKan rvK. 

TV trailKx ar» outfitted vitK 
<*tiM<t thc^rt (qupawnt. lodud- 
t«< SMAW GMAW aAd CTAW 
unit*. At of June 2.T« * 
Rw<al wotkm b«\e quaUficti m 
\*no*x% t> p»< ol «etder cemi(K»< 
l*oo«. 



the NTr wetdiAf (umculum 
emphaaue* both prtcticai e iprH 
mce ft» wril a« weldinf thtory In 
ihecUMRom. a{^nticr« leant 
the pVwcal proptrtW* of the 
\anou» iTW<alsdunns the weld 
ing proces*. Coupled with rosny 
hmu* of "handa-on" ei ptntncr. 
thia inatniction fMulta id a 
weU founded aheet metal cnJU- 

DUB, 

foundatioc for NTr* pe»- 
mouoo of wetdii^ has alwaya 
been it» e\ erexpandinf bbi«iy of 
iAMructtoA iMAuaU and aud«»ia- 
ual atd*. PartituUfty popular 
ha« been the NTF WeUlu\« 
Masual which has had wide 
cuxula tioo throughout the »• 
duatty. 

At the mointtnt Sir n iwolu- 
tioMiiAC ita audioviaual bbwy 
by traiuimwic the eotue atock of 
weldn^ fibna ooU or* videodiaca. 
In thu (ast<hAntut|c wofld of 
loatructioa the aoftwaie ran be 
«• iiaportaat an the quality of 
iBttrucooB. and wtth thia new 
te^kAolocy JATCa wiU enjoy a 
decne of (Wubibty Devee befoar 
poaatble. 

Aa aheei metal work evo^-e* 
and ftev welduic pniceaaa* aie 
lotioduced, Weideri in the ladua- 
try are lookiDx to the NTF for 
help ia eaubbakmc cmdeliM*. 
WKrft the AoMeicaft Wfldntc 
Society WW d(vck>piA||t Ua $pea6- 
cauoiu for W.;)diDC of Sheet 
Metal they tonted to the NTF 
fee the technical know-bow and 
expeneooe nredad in eaTAbhahmf 
thee* all (fflpottant MaMlardk 
Tbe AWS D» l^OO SpcoTxaUoa. 
«hicb cover* the wetdu^ of thin 
/4U4te EoeUuL waa the malt of 
(hi* cooper»t)ve effort. It la nam 
a ''bent aeUer* amootf AWS 
tecKcucai atandarda. 
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tfte »Wt tnHtl indtMUy and lU 
tnuiinf pngruTu Ihrouchout Uit 
<t)uDtrx< At trttW »howt. KisH 
Xhoo) cantr <U> >. tr»d« rvrnU 
ftpeci/tcaUy pUiuwd U> Sttnct 
wonwn and minoriU**. NTP U 
thtf? to introduce pvopU to thw 
eicitkAf indu»try tnd talk about 
treiAinc opportunity (or both 
apprrnticet a&d )oum*ym»B. 

!a addition NTP d>«tnbut«« 
pMbUcationa mcK as the STF 
Nf«tWtt«i; tS* Annual Report, 
and tpvcMliifd bfochum to up- 
date iMdtre 0* the actlvitaaa 
•ithui tW i^uatiy 

And *a part ol Ihia induairy> 
widt proffnm, NTP p«itkip*tM 
In tK« annual APUTtO Uuo«- 
InduatnM Show. Each yux tUs 
rvtnt ta Md in a major natiopob* 
taJi af«* and attracU 200>000 or 
mortpcoplr. 



Safety 




Training Aids 



\2 yrmn, the NtUotul IVwauvi 
Kufld Km 9mployd ■ vmriHy <A 
tratninf aklf. AiidM>YiMMl axlt. 
M tMknicuUr K«v« (om throuch a 
v»tt chAnc* . ffwii ch*U bowtU 

r«j> tUM« up \a 54.000 (nuM* o( 
tnformation and any «fi« of lh« 
(ratAM can b« "r»pid-»wrh»d' 
and (rotvn m> that »tud*nU c«a 
examiiw tit* (Wtaila mort cktMiy 
TKit fvatufv o< th« vidcoaiac 
rwovkfcM amazinc vtfMtilitx lor 
botK inat/uctor amJ atuamt. AD 
o« tS* NTF lr*Jiui»« ftlma ai« 
b*»ft« IfaftaWrtd t« yVl«od*a(. m 
now JATCa haw tW cIkmc* o« 
lh« vtdpodiac Of lemm fOm 

V^'KiW tit* n«w lachnolocr » * 
fiMt aid in tMcKiAf. xht NTF 
by no mrana abandcwMd tJM 
cUaOTC took o( tdMatinf ... 
manwala. owrhcwl pfoj«cton. 
ahdM. «tc. AU o( tW aid* haw 
an appfopnaU uat U tJM claao* 
reom. And aa a numb*r cH 
Mudiva rrvMl. th* (mport*nc* 
cl vUual aida in education can- 
not b« ovtffoohfd Itiavati* 
matad that M> pan«ni of what w* 
l«am >t thiwifh *mm^. 

Th* «mp)ta«»a on vfaval aida 
coupM with 'loanunf by doukc' 
Wpa mall* NTF biatructjon 
antonc th* b««< (n the country. 
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Staff 



Curriculum Development 
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c»lc<l »uf( to ciiry out Ow 
<Vcund»iic ivorli of th« NTF. 

T>ie vufl at ih« Mboful office. 
lh« rcipoM} coord I iM ton and the 
mobiW wvUiiHC 'iMtnicton all 
muat k«vf» abfmat of th« cKanirn 
to impfow industry traifwnff. 

Ift WMhinxton th« tuka mi" 
chnW M)nwni»tntiv« functtona » 
weli M IinportAnt MMrth 
pf oHi wn d«v*fopm«ftt. In th« 
- held Uit nitioMi coordiiulora 
must bf rtffctiv* in coramunicat- 
Inc NTF foaU to labor attd 
Ri«nt4|*m*nt. Khool tftd covrm 
Rwnt offieUla. aad tlw puMic in 



AfMl th* rwwnt addition to the 
NTT. tK» mobitt wrldutf inatruc* 
ton (nvvst lonn hour* mtifjriivf 
wvMen in mnou ama. 

Thouth th» L*^ a aiT varf«d. 
thfjr alt work toward bnprovad 
ahilta and tncraaaad job o^portu 
nitir« in th« »ha«t tnatal industrjr 



HM^f tnttntcfn 





athr »h««t 
nMtal induatrjr chancra, ao do 
th« kmda end varirty of job* 

TV National 1VainiA|( Fund 
mpond* to th« induatry Irtnai- 
lion bj providmg trtininc for 
nrw and varied akill*. It foUowa 
that currioiium d#vtlopn*nt la a 
contlmtinc tnak of th* NTT. 
Thmiith this ontoinc work, NIT 
ia worktnc toward the 
goal of prap an'nf rvan morv 
h!(My diilWd ahnt nwUl crafta- 
mm. and thua. uHunatdy. morr 
)oba for »h«#t metal wor k er a. 

TV ftrw rttnxwia omvndy 
underway arv diver** the 
mdustry ItMlf: •rchitactural aheet 
metal, productaon. itafakntial ihaei 
metal, plan and apedricatioii 
mdinc. food and brverace. and 
foerman tninmf. 

The demand for arrbitectural 
aheet metal la an example of 
tnnaitien in the indoetry. though 
\n thfa (aae the chance i« a 
nrtoffl to the rather than m 
introduction to f»rw technoloicy. 
it mjuim the revival of akitla. 
•ome of which wvfv all but 
forcotten. But more and morr. 
people ate fetuminii to an *pp«<r- 
ciation for the craft And a* morv 
and moet f mphoata n placed ofi 
r*trof!ttln« older Komea and 
butldmca. the need for akilled 
architectunil aheet metal worker* 
incrmaea. 
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Financial Statement 



to vMbiwrnU ta cvrtafintM cf 4>fo«lt and tlmt- 

pspvr. •( CMC vkkli spffoaiNMlM «Mrb«t 
Amwd UtMwt i«c4v%M» 
Dw» f nm tlw 9«)w IVsWAff tMdtwtt 
[>w from tlw NtUoMi FrWffjr ~ ' 
LoMw to JoMt AppfwdoMkip 
in««fit4>fy ol Wolw Mid tdttcsUoMl MMMtek 

•coimwUtod dvpmwtioii cf (5 1)^ Md imSOt ) 
Pn-paid ripvtMM and oOm uaat* 



FtindUUnc* 



l)KTfnbrT 31. IM3 and IMI 

tmplnyff CMtnbwtMMM 

RMnbwrwfRMiU hon Uw SoUr TValafa^ 
i>)Mpfn««t Ranub > NatxNul EaMCjr 
(Hh«TUK«nw 
TMal 



S.7n.lM i.lM.000 
42.031 UMt 
X34J7C ZStJOft 



MUAM 7«M10 

Tijfti aooot 

I mm * iTkftn 

>.«0S S.4M 

I7&.7M " W,Ott 

I,I75>.441 7ja0.7t7 



AdmtnMtratiw 
TVainmc pragnoM 
NatioruJ Appivnbca CeaUat 
A wdm niua) pracnma 
Gr«AU to J«tnt AppmtMaahip Comaittaaa 
Book* and pubbcaUaaa dtatribwlad 
N'ltioMl Eaaffy Vtaaagtiaain Inadtota 
Tbt*l»i 



Fund baUno*. b««U»nii«c of 7«a« 
Fund b«)*nc*> ««mJ oI r*** 
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Prepared Statement or A. Yvonne Price, CHXimPERaoN, D.C. Apprenticeship 
Council, Washinoton, D.C. 

Mr. Chairperson and members of the committee, I am A. Yvonne Price, chairper- 
son of the D.C. Apprenticeship Council. I appreciate the opporttinity to submit this 
testimony to you on the apprenticeship system, related to your oversight hearing on 
the National Apprenticeship Act. The D.C. Apprenticeship Council was established 
by Congress on May 21, 1946 and takes seriously its responsibility to refine, enhance 
and expand apprenticeship for our residents. We have been gratified to have the 
direction of Mayor Marion Barry, Jr., to expand and promote the apprenticeship 
system. 

We view apprenticeship as the most systematic method of training, with the 
added advantage of involvement of the public, private and^ labor sectors of our com* 
munity. The passage of the National Apprentioeship Act in 1937 gave protection to 
a time honored system which has been efficient and cost effective in this country 
and abroad. The production of excellent craftspersons across the world is proof of 
the success of this method. We have produced persons who are self-sufRcient, proud 
of their trades and are contributing members of communities. There is strong evi- 
dence that the combination of on-thejob training and related classroom instruction 
develops a worker with fmished skills and the ability and motivation to absorb new 
technology as it appears. 

This country has not taken advantage of the opportunity to foster and develop 
apprenticeship programs in the over 700 apprentioeable trades. 
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Tht' cost to (H)vcriinu>nt is mminuil Private sector program sponsors pay wages, 
avhool tuition and other cohLs Tht* public sector's approval of apprenticeship can be 
identified by their willingness to comply with apprenticeship laws They are con- 
vinced that the system is valuable, but unfortunately the message has not been 
widely disseminated. 

Government is only responsible for providing staff support, administration, super- 
vision and credentialing of apprenticeship From a taxpayers point of view, appren- 
ticeship training is the most cost-effective manpower development program operat- 
ing in the Nation today. 

Apprenticeship, in spite of the advantages, is largely unrecognized and is frag- 
mented administratively by the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and 
State Apprenticeship Councils Your committee, by looking into this area, can begin 
to promote efforts to eradicate the misunderstanding of the system. 

There have been no changes in the Federal statute on apprenticeship training for 
many years The result is that employment and training legislation fails to incorpo- 
r.ite apprenticeship training as an essential component of national. State and local 
planning and programmatic activity We have been fortunate in the District of Co- 
lumbia to have local governmental support which has opened doors to our residents 
and enhanced our work force. 

We make the following recommendations which we believe would assist in clarify- 
ing any misconceptions: 

U> A RELIABLE APPRENTICESHIP DATA SYSTEM IS NEEDED 

We need to focus on the quantity and quality of apprenticeship training being 
taught, conducted by States, occupation and industry through a Federal data system 
develope<l by the US Department of Labor This will enhance knowledge which is 
reflected in the planning process and will identify growth occupations, such as the 
high technology industries 

'i' A NATIONAL I»OHCV ON THE PLACE OP APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING IN EMPLOYMENT 
AND TRAINING PROGRAMS SHOULD BE ADOPTED BY CONGRESS 

There is a lack of national identification of apprenticeship training as a priority 
method among employment and training programs There should be a national link- 
age developed with other employment and education programs which priorities the 
apprenticeship system. 

*-l> CONGRF.SS NEEDS TO FURTHER CLARIFY »N A NATIONAL POLICY THE ROLJS OF 
FEDERAL AND STATE APPRENTICESHIP REPRJSENTATIVFS 

Funds, both State and Federal, are scarce Day to day operations of apprentice- 
ship programs^are most cH'ertively administered by States and should remain with 
Them The US Department of Labor. Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 
-hnuld he creative in promoting apprenticeship, giving technical assistance to States 
anJ insuring their compliance %Mth Federal law, and in assuming an advocacy role 
in the planning of other employment and training programs 

' I' DKVKLOPMENT OF UPDATED REIJVTED INSTRUCTION CURRICULA B\ FEDERAL AND 
STATE KDl CATION A L ACENCIF^ WHICH IS MADE AVAILABLE FEDERALLY AND STATEWIDE 

The DC Apprenticeship Council and the DC public schools have joined together 
Ui (jevelf)p a DC School of Apprenticeship, under the DC public schools, which will 
open in February. DSJ Both the Council and the puolic schools will continue to 
v^tirk Together lo ha^e the most modern and effective Lurricula which can be devel- 
oped 

The DC Apprenticeship Council is carrying out its responsibility to expand and 
pr rTiute apprenticeship b> ^vorking in neighborhootls to educate residents and pri- 
\afr -sector employers to the value of apprenticeship Federal activity on a national 
Uw'l IS needed in this area to insure that all citi/ens have an cquaf opportunity to 
participate in apprenticeship programs Outreach to females is of particular impor- 
tance 

Tht DC Apprenticeship Council believes in the apprenticeship training system as 
.1 lost effective method of great value in enhancing the lives of citizens, contributing 
tit the growth of communities, and enhancing the formula of public, private and 
labor sector cooperation 

1 appreciate the opportunity to contribute the views of the DC Apprenticeship 
Council to you The Council commends the committee for its focus on this vital, pri- 
ority area ^ 

erIc 



